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A Personal Acknowledgment To You 


S I recall the days of the summer and fall 
of 1902 when we were struggling to estab- 
lish this magazine, and then let memory 

leap the twenty-one intervening years and look 
at our roster of more than 850,000 subscribers, 
I am reminded of an obligation and possibly 
many failures to express appreciation. 

My obligation is to you and to countless 
other friends who have written us a word of en- 
couragement; who have spoken a good word to 
a friend or neighbor about Successful Farming; 
who save sent us a subscription of their friends 
now and’then; who have been kind enough to 
renew their subscriptions from time to 
time. 

.At this moment, let me say “Thank you” to each one personally, 
whether it has been done before or not. [assure you I feellike repeatingit. 


Another source of great satisfaction to me in the business of publishing 
Successful Farming has been the knowledge that the magazine has been 
of very real assistance to readers in many ways. Many have written us 
of the encouragement they have received from the magazine in times of 
adversity; others write of the inspiration it has given them to achieve 
greater things; while countless numbers of readers have told of the definite 
suggestions, ideas and information they have obtained from the magazine 
that have been used directly to bring greater farming profits. 

Now I want to tell you something else that’s been in my mind for quite 
a while. And I believe you share this feeling with me. 

I would like to see the usefulness of this magazine extended. I would 
like to have many other farm families benefit from its monthly visits. 

Our business here is sound financially and prosperous, thanks to you 
and thousands of others of our readers. We do not urge additional sub- 
scriptions that we may make more money. But I have a sincere, de- 
sire to see a greater distribution of whatever benefits to the farmers 
of America Successful Farming may provide. 

Do you not share in this aspiration to make a bigger and better Suc- 
cessful Farming? I’m sure you do. 

Won’t you assist in the undertaking to the extent of adding a few names 
to the Successful Farming roster of subscribers? 

Show this copy of the magazine to a few of your neighbors—three or 
four or a half dozen. On your recommendation, they’ll gladly give you 
$1 to cover a three-year subscription. Certainly no one would “hesitate 
to subscribe for a year at the low yearly rate of 35c. If it happens that 
your own subscription has expired, send your renewal along with the 
others. Or send us two new subscriptions at 35c for one year each and 
we will extend your subscription one year, or send two three-year sub- 
scriptions at $1 each and we will mark you ahead three years. You can 
get the subscriptions in an hour’s time. Will you do this for us and serve 
yourself at the same time? 

For your convenience we’re enclosing with this copy of the magazine 
a subscription order blank. Please write the words “Sent by” in front of 
your name on the blank so we'll know you are giving us the “‘lift.” 

You may be sure we'll appreciate your assistance and endeavor to 
reciprocate in one way or another—surely by giving you a larger, better 
and more helpful magazine. We are going to depend upon you. Thank 
you in advance, 





&. T. MEREDITH 


i 





Sincerely yours, 
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Suppose that @// the 
General Motors ‘Trucks— 


upposE some day that all the trucks which General Motors has 
built were to be driven past your door. 


From dawn to dark and into the night the steady movement 
would carry on, a stately procession of burden bearers, more than two 
hundred and fifty miles long. 


What a picture of the scope and variety of American life their 


cargoes would reveal! 


Tuere would be great iron pipes for 
the oil fields, and shaggy logs from 
the woods; there would be meat and 
fruit and building materials; furniture 
on its way from old homes to new; 
and children in busses, bound for 
school. 


Railroad men measure transporta- 
tion in ton miles—the movement of 
one ton one mile. Taking a hundred 
miles as a fair day’s run, the GMC 
Trucks in service have a daily capa- 
city of 5,869,000 ton miles, which 
means that they could carry for one 


mile, in one day: 


The annual wheat crop of Kansas— 


plus material enough to build two Wool- 
worth Buildings, 


plus food enough to furnish breakfast, dinner 
and supper for four cities as big as Detroit, 


plus coal enough to warm the homes of Bos- 
ton all winter, 


Friend of the farmer whose time 
and produce it saves; friend of the city 
dweller whose living costs it reduces; 


friend of the railroad whose less profit- 
able business it assumes, and whose 
terminal congestion it relieves, the mo- 
tor truck has only begun the work it is 
destined to do. 


Every year the demand for its ser- 
vice increases, and the widespread 
resources of General Motors are a 
distinct advantage in helping to meet 
this demand. The same sort of engi- 
neering talent which has given Cadil- 
lac its reputation for craftsmanship, 
the same factory facilities which en- 
able Chevrolet to pack so much value 
into its product—these are equally 
available in the building of GMC 
Trucks. 


And at Dayton, Ohio, the General 
Motors Research Corporation—the 
largest automotive laboratory in the 
world—is a permanent pledge that 
GMC Trucks will not merely profit 
from progress in the industry but 
will steadily contribute to that prog- 
ress as well, 





GENERAL MOTORS 


Buick + Capmiac + CHEVROLET - OAKLAND + OxtpsmosiLe + GMC Trucks 


Fisher Bodies + Jaxon Rims - Delco Light and Power Plants and Frigidaire 
Hyatt Roller Bearings - AC Spark Plugs —AC Speedometers 


Delco and Remy Electrical Equipment - Klaxon Warning Signals - 
New Departure Ball Bearings - Jacox Steering Gears - Harrison Radiators - 

















WHO CAN BUY THE SURPLUS; 


A Question That Vitally Affects the Future of Farming 


By E. B. REED 


F you had your choice concerning the United States’ 

future would you expand her influence and activities 

in and with other countries or lessen them? That is a 

question which we as a nation must answer in the not distant 

future, and the fate of agriculture, industry, commerce and 
finance hangs on the answer. 

“Little America” and “‘economic isolation” are terms that 
rather aptly describe the theories of those who would, as 
China did centuries ago when she built her famous wall 
around her empire, cut the United States off from the 
balance of the world and work to make us a self-contained 
nation. That is their idea of economic efficiency. They 
would produce in this country all that we consume and 
would not have the nation strain itself to produce for trading 
with other countries—for export. Such a policy, of course, 
would be suicidal to agriculture and to industry alike. 


Just Among Ourselves 

T reminds me of a story of two Scotsmen who started out 
on a train, each-having a quart bottle filled with whiskey 
with which they expected to make a week’s wages by selling 
drinks at a shilling apiece. They had not ridden very far 
before one became thirsty and not wishing to exhaust his 
supply of whiskey which he had for sale purchased a drink 
from his companion, giving him a shilling. Soon his com- 
panion also became thirsty and bought a drink, returning 
the shilling to him. And so they drank and passed the shil- 
ling back and forth between them, until, arriving at their 
journey’s end, they each had drank the other’s quart and 

were no richer (in money) than when they started. 


Laborers of Europe Eat Our Surplus 
N° class of people in the United States is more interested 
in or vitally concerned with the destinies of Europe 
and her economic well-being than the farmers. It is to the 
great consuming masses of Europe that the farmers of the 
United States send a large portion of their agricultural 
products. It is the working man of Europe and his purchas- 
ing power that vitally affects the markets for our surplus. 
In fact, generally speaking, we have no other market for 
our surplus farm products. If you think differently, just 
try to find another market for the 45 percent of our total 
crops that we have been exporting, largely to Europe, 
during the decade from 1910 to 1919 and the 59 percent 
sent abroad during the previous decade. Try to find an 
outlet for 20 to 23 percent of the total crops of wheat 
shipped during those decades, that 45 to 59 percent of the 
cotton crops, the 38 to 41 percent of the tobacco crops, 

11 percent of our pork and 30 percent of our lard. 

The United States cannot undertake to restrict its agri- 
culture so that it will not have these products to export. 
The closing of foreign channels of trade to our agricultural 
surplus would work untold disaster upon agriculture and 
that in turn would be reflected quickly into our industrial 
prosperity the same as was experienced in 1919-21, when 
the farmer was suddenly deflated and his purchasing power 
evaporated almost over night. Such deflation, of course, 
was quickly felt by all business. In fact, recent studies by 
the United States department of agriculture show that the 
number of business failures increase almost in arithmetical 
proportion as the farmers’ purchasing power decreases. 
Further, the depression in business generally has lasted 
about a year after prices of agricultural commodities have 
commenced to climb back toward normal. This year 
business conditions improved in less than twelve months 
from the time farm prices began to advance from the lowest 
level of the depression. 

Purchasing power of farmers dropped. to the lowest ebb 
recorded in the last sixty years and has only in recent 
months begun the long climb back to normal. A study of 
the purchasing power of the farmer during the last sixty 
years shows that after 1900 agriculture began to gain in 
purchasing power and that in the period preceding the great 
war agriculture was in the best position it had been for the 
fifty years preceding, with the exception of one year during 
the Civil War. As a class, however, farmers could never 
be accused of being profiteers for they are accredited in 
prewar years with only 20 pércent of the national income 
whereas they form 33 percent of the population. 


Thus agriculture can less afford to lose its foreign markets 
than any other class of producers. Let us take a close-up 
on a few of the agricultural commodities which are our most 
important export crops. A picture showing the domestic 
consumption of wheat and the exports of wheat brings out 
the fact that almost invariably the amount of wheat 
exported is in proportion to the size of our crop. 


Now Export One-Half 


N° many months ago there was considerable agitation 
im regard to our becoming a food importing nation in 
the next few years. It is true that the percentage of exports 
of agricultural commodities in terms of total exports has 
shown a fairly steady (with the exception of the war years 
1915-19) and slow decline since the peak in 1880, when it 
represented 84 percent, to the present when it is about 
48 percent. Of the five greatest farm product exports— 
cotton, wheat, tobacco, pork and lard—tobacco is probably 
more responsible than any other product for the falling in 
the proportion of total farm exports. Back in 1870-79 
exports were 72 percent of our tobacco crop; by 1880-89 
they had dropped to 47 percent and in 1910-19 they fell to 
38 percent. The percentage of the cotton and wheat cro 
exported on the other hand have remained remarkably 
stable during all of these years. We have builded these 
industries upon the belief that the foreign markets would 
continue to absorb the surplus at a living price. In the 
decade, 1870-79 the average percentage of the wheat crop 
exported was 27; by 1890-99 it had reached 34; but since 
1900 it has ranged about 20 to 23 percent. With cotton 
the average percentage between the years 1870 and 1909 
ranged between 69 and 65 and for the period 1910-19 it was 
55 percent. The proportion of the pork and lard exported 
also shows a decrease, with the exception of the war years, 
the average for the period 1910-19 being 11 percent for 
pork and 29 percent for lard. 


Our European Wheat Market 


B® ORE the war, from 1907-11, 40 percent of our 
exports of wheat went to the Uni Kingdom, 12 
percent, from 11 to 13 percent to both Germany and 
Belgium, and 7 to 8 percent to both Italy and the Nether- 
lands. Since the war, as in 1921, Belgium and the Nether- 
lands have continued to take about the same proportion of 
our wheat exports but the United. Kingdom has fallen off 
to 22 percent while Germany and Italy increased to 13 and 
21 percent respectively. France has greatly decreased her 
demand for our wheat; in 1919 she took 18 percent of our 
exports; in 1920, 12 percent and in 1921 only 3 percent. 
The proportion of our exports of flour to the United King- 
dom are still much above the prewar 1907-11 period of 
23 percent but they declined from 57 percent in 1920 to 
41 percent in 1921. 

The export trade in cotton is again on about the same 
percentage basis as in 1907-11, with the notable exception 
that Japan is buying much more liberally and France and 
Germany are not quite up to par and the United Kingdom 
is about 15 percent below. Thus these prime necessities of 
life which form the bulk of our agriculture find their market 
largely in Europe which is still more or less in the throes of 
after war adjustment. 


The Way It Was Before the War 
OWEVER, nations must balance their books as well 
as individuals and corporations. Before the war we 
not only shipped to Europe half of our exports of agricul- 
tural products but also half of our other exports. We sent 
her our investment securities and our gold. ‘To pay for 
this Europe sent us imports (largely manufactured products) 
and interest money on our investments over there. Besides 
we paid her for ocean transportation, marine insurance, and 
immigrants to our shores sent back home large sums. Then, 
too, our tourists spent vast sums abroad annually. Lastiy, 
we also purchased gold of Europe. 


Europe Now Owes Us 
UT the war upset all this. We emerged the great 
creditor nation. H. W. Moorhouse, in charge of the 
research division of the American Farm (Continued on page 84 
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1. The Farnous Diamond-Grid—the 
diagonally braced frame of a Philco 
— Built like a bridge. Can't 
yuckle—can't warp—can’t short-cir- 
cuit Double latticed to lock active 
material (power-producing chemical) 
on the plates. Longer life. Higher 
efficiency 


2. The Philco Slotted Rubber Re- 


tainer—a slotted sheet of hard rubber 
Retains the solids on the plates but 
gives tree passage to th current and 


electrolyte. Prevents plate disintegra- 
tion. Prolongs battery life 41 per cent 
3. The Quarter-Sawed Hard-Wood 
Separator—made only from giant 
trees 1,000 years old, quarter-sawed 
to produce alternating hard and soft 
grain. Hard grain for perfect insula- 
tion of plates. Soft grain for perfect 
circulation of acid and current—gquick 
delivery of power. Another big reason 
why Philco is the battery for your car. 


LOOK FOR THIS SIGN 


of Phileo Service. Over 5.500 stations 

ull over the United States. There is 
one near you. Writ te for address, if 
necessary 








With the PHILCO Slotted Retainer 





RADIO DEALERS —Philco Drynamic 
Storage Batteries are shipped to you charged but 
lutely DRY. No acid sloppage. No charging 
equipment No batteries going bad in stock. 


or write for details. 
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COURTESY OF R.G. W. 
—and then he bought a Philco 


What experiences—embarras sing or dan- 
gerous—have you had through the failure 
of ordinary batteries? We would be glad 
to hear from you 

















Then he got a Philco! 


—the high-powered, long-life, shock-proof battery of whirling starts, 
quick white-hot ignition, brilliant road-flooding lights—the battery that 
safeguards you and your family from the dangers and humiliations of 
battery failure. 


Veteran car owners know—thousands from perilous experiences—that 
there is no safety in undersize, under-powered ordinary batteries. Every 
crossing a peril. Every road-mile a risk. Every single start of your 
engine a possible hand-cranking ordeal. 


And that’s why—at the first sign of battery trouble—hundreds and thou- 
sands of motorists today are replacing their ordinary batteries with Philcos. 
They realize that a battery—beyond every other automobile part—must 
make good in performance or quickly give place to something better. 


Philco’s service guarantee says TWO YEARS. But Philco’s exclusive 
oversize construction—its tremendous excess capacity—its famous Diamond- 
Grid Plates and other sound, time-tested engineering features—not only 
make this extraordinary guarantee possible but extremely conservative. 


Why longer risk the uncertainties of ordinary batteries? A Philco Retainer 
Battery—the strongest, toughest and most powerful Philco Battery ever built 
—now costs you no more, in many cases even less, than just an ordinary 
battery. 

There’s a Philco Battery for every make and model of car. See your 
nearest Philco Service Station at once. Write for address, if necessary. Send 
for a complimentary copy of our new booklet, “How to Stretch Your Battery 
Dollar.” 


Philadelphia Storage Battery Company, Philadelphia 


The famous Piulco Battery is standard for Radio ‘‘A™ and “B"’, electric passenger cars and 
trucks, mine locomotives and other battery uses where lone-lenting, low low-cost 
service is demanded. Whatever you use Batteries for, write Phile 
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BATTERIES 


with the famous shock-resisting Diamond-Grid Plates 
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A FARM GEARED TO THE MARKET 


Raise What the Market Will Pay For 


By IRVIN J. 


HIS story is about Elmer Hinebaugh, Whitley county, 

Iudiana, a farmer who says he has no specialty. He 

tries to run all parts of the farm business “as good as 
the market will pay for” to use his own words. The Hine- 
baugh farm comprises 182 acres of which 135 are under the 
plow, the remainder being 


MATHEWS 


Four years ago, he wanted to buy a ram to put at the head 
of the flock. Visiting several flocks and pricing different 
bucks, he finally found one that suited. This particular 
ram was in the flock of a veteran breeder and the only 
thing Hinebaugh didn’t like about him was the price the 
breeder had tacked onto 
him. 





in permanent pasture and 
woods. 

[ found Mr. Hinebaugh 
hauling manure which, 
according to one’s view- 
point, may be either the 
first end or the last end 
of a system of livestock 
farming. The owner has 
cattle and sheep on the 
place and a tractor which 
“saves horse power, al- 
lows all roughage and 
grain to be consumed by 
productive livestock, and 
takes less stable room.” 

Thru his years of ex- 
perience, Hinebaugh has 
found that it pays to use 
purebred sires for all stock 
altho he has no other 
purebreds on the place 
except the sires, with the 
single exception of two shorthorns, a cow and a heifer. 
“But I have been grading these cattle up for a long time 
by the use of purebred bulls—and,’’ he added as an aside, 
‘ft sure pays.’’ When we walked out to a pasture field, four 
calves came running. Said he, ‘‘One of these calves is a 
purebred, can you tell which one it is?” Looking over the 
fence, one calf seemed much squarer and broader-backed 
than the others, so I had an easy guess. ‘You are right,” 
Hinebaugh returned, “‘and that shows what blood will do. 
These calves are by the same bull but out of different dams. 
That square-backed heifer is out of the registered cow you 
saw in the barn, and all these calves have had the same feed 
and care. Still this one is much better than the others.” 

The Hinebaugh sheep, too, are a story in themselves. In 
the spring of 1911, Ernest Hinebaugh, then a little shaver, 
put up a vigorous plea to save the life of a certain runt pig, 
as did the famous Webster to save a squirrel. His father 
said the pig would die, but this did not deter the eloquent 
Ernest from plead- 
ing that the execu- 
tion be stayed for 
a few days while he 
and his mother tried 
to administer relief 
measures. The up- 
shot of it was that 
that runt pig didn’t 
die; quite to the 
contrary, he grew 
and grew and when 
the rest of the pork- 
ers went to market, 
the runt pig"weighed 
just twenty-five 
pounds more than 
his nearest competi- 
tor. The father took the sale price of that pig and with it, 
bought six lambs. The sheep flock thus started in 1911 is 
now sending the boy who saved the runt thru the University 
of Michigan. ‘The flock of which those six lambs were the 
foundation, now has twenty-four choice ewes in it and from 
time to time during the years, $2,300 was laid away for a 
college education. 

Recently this flock was culled again and only twenty-four 
of the very choicest ewes were retained. These are grade 
Shropshires and they were kept because they had level 
backs, lacked paunchiness and were true to the type of 
this breed. 

Mr. Hinebaugh tells this buck story which illustrates 
the money return that follows the use of a purebred sire. 








“We want to enjoy life a little before we get one foot in the grave,” 
said the owner 





A flock of choice ewes on the Hinebaugh farm 


“Sixty dollars is a lot 
of money to pay for a 
buck to use on a flock of 
grade ewes,” Hinebaugh 
said to the breeder shak- 
ing his head and savagely 
poking his pocketbook a 
little farther down into 
his jeans. “It probably 
does seem high to you 
now, but you need a good 
buck at the head of your 
flock if you want quality 
and this fellow will get 
quality in his lambs. Tell 
you what you do! You 
take this buck home and 
use him. You will find 
that just on your grade 
ewes, in two year’s time 
he will more than pay for 
himself in the added qual- 
ity you will have in the wethers you sell and the ewes you 
keep in the flock will have real shape.” Very reluctantly, 
Hinebaugh dug up his pocketbook and turned it wrong side 
out. 

When he got to this point, he hesitated a moment and I 
put in: “Well, how did the buck perform?’’ meaning, of 
course, the results he had brought about in the flock, rather 
than any added charges he may have assumed as a butter 
of men. 

“He paid for himself long ago,” returned my host. “Out 
of the first crop of lambs from him, I sold twenty-three 
wethers and for these, the local stock buyer paid just a 
dollar more a hundred than he did for anything a he 
bought for that carload. He could afford to do this, he said, 
because the quality was there. And this was before there 
was any such thing as a cooperative shipping association.” 

Of the twenty-four ewes which are now in the breeding 
flock, fourteen are daughters of this sixty dollar buck who 
proved a very cheap 
ram. In December, 
1922, Hinebaugh 
sold thirty-seven 
lambs by this ram 
that averaged nine- 
ty-five pounds each ; 
they sold on the 
Buffalo market at 
fifteen and a 
cents which was 
seventy-five cents 
more than any other 
lambs in that car- 
load—added evi- 
dence that good, 
purebred bucks 
make high quality 
lambs when coupled with good feeding, altho these lambs 
had had little else save pasture, except during the last few 
days when they got oats to eat. 

Before lambing, the ewes get clover hay night and morn- 
ing and at noon they are given oats, perhaps a pint for each 
ewe, while after lambing, the grain feed is doubled. 

The soil on the Hinebaugh farm is a clay loam. It was 
formerly fenced in small fields and had a number of open 
ditches that must be plowed around, but two years ago, a 
small tractor was purchased, one that handles a two bottom 
plow. The owner believes that the tractor is now out of 
the experimental stage and that it has come to the farms 
to stay, altho he admits that some farms may have to be 
reorganized in order to get the (Continued on page 80 
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HOW ABOUT SPICE? 


ARIETY is the spice of life. Do we need it or do we 

not? Considerable attention is being given now to 
reducing the infinite number of kinds of machines, and parts, 
and styles and varieties that complicate our business affairs 
and increase our expenses. 

Take the automobile. They have so standardized parts 
that it has been a great saving to the owners of cars. This 
thing is happening to a less degree in the farm implement 
field. One manufacturer found that he could reduce the 
forty-one different styles of release and lever springs to just 
one. If all implements of whatever make are equipped with 
that one lever release it will be a step in the right direction. 
One might refer to the great variety of everything, dupli- 
cates in the idea yet a little different in some non-essential. 

It raises a question. Look at the creations of nature. It 
seems to be the plan of the great architect to create differ- 
ences rather than to standardize. There are but few general 
schemes of construction but on these are built an infinite 
number of creatures and plants. The vertebrates are all 
similar in the general plan. All trees and plants are built 
on a general plan but the varieties are very numerous. 

It doubtless would be cheaper to manufacture one make 
of automobile than so many. It certainly would cheapen 
the manufacture of farm implements, of paint, of clothes, 
of pianos and everything else if each line was standardized 
and very limited in styles and makes, but who wants to do 
away with the spice of life? Our women could adopt a 
national dress as the women of Turkey, Normandy, China, 
and other peoples have done, and live hundreds of years 
without worrying about changes in style. But who wants 
our women to do that? During the war the khaki uniform 
was very much in evidence, but as soon as the men were 
discharged they hastened to get into civilian clothes, totally 
sick of a uniform. 

The fact is we do not like monotony in dress, in autos, in 
anything except standards of measure. It is not so impore 
tant that we get things a little cheaper as it is that we main- 
tain our incentive to create and invent; that we get as far as 
possible from class distinctions which are evidenced in other 
nations by dress and other things. 

The infinite variety of native plants does not suit us. We 
go to great expense to raise plants that belong elsewhere. 
We are not suited with the animals we have. We import 
and create new breeds. We constantly seek new fabrics and 
colors for clothes, and new styles of cut. After all, it gives 
more people a job than the simple life we could live if we 
would. In essentials let us standardize for sake of economy 
and efficiency. In non-essentials we will do well to cultivate 
an inventive and creative genius that will supply us with the 
spice of life. 


FIDDLE QUALITY STOCK 

"THE breeder who sells a poor quality animal to a boy 

or girl member of a club is using poor judgment. He is 
not only hurting his own business in the future but is doing 
great harm to the boy or girl thus imposed upon. These 
young folks are in clubs for the purpose of getting the right 
start in livestock. If a breeder purposely gives them the 
wrong start, the harm may go on for years. 

Culls have no place in a pig club, calf club or poultry 
club. The boys and girls take an intense interest in their 
stock. They give it the best of care under the direction of 
the county agent or the club leader. If the boys and girls 
who have bought the poor stuff with the belief that they 
were getting high quality stock see that other boys and girls 
are out-stripping them with their superior stock, there is 
bound to be a comeback to the breeder who stung them be- 
cause they did not know any better. 

Many have an idea that a two dollar fiddle is good enough 
for a boy to learn on. Its lack of quality tones discourages 
the boy and he gives up in disgust. A good instrument would 
have given him pride enough to persevere in his lessons. So 
it is with livestock. The poor quality animal has no inspira- 
tion, no incentive for an ambitious boy or girl. 


FEDERAL CONTROL OF LIQUOR 

RS. JOHN T. NOLAN, congresswoman from Cali- 

fornia, says: “I believe in the modification of the 
Volstead act and am for the control of alcoholic beverages 
by the government. This would stop the traffic in impure 
liquors that is now a menace to public health; would 
eliminate the un-American interference with personal liberty 
that the present law permits.” 

Would it? If the government has been a failure in curb- 
ing the bootlegger and rum runners under the present Vol- 
stead act, could the government do any better if it undertook 
to dispense liquors? As long as there is profit in bootlegging 
there will be bootlegging. Under the old laws the moon- 
shiner never ceased to make his whisky, even tho there was 
little profit in it as compared to the profit now. The v 
scarcity of the liquor makes it high priced, which in i 
refutes the statement that there is as much liquor as ever. 
The bootlegger would exist under federal liquor control 
just as now if there was a scarcity of booze. And if there is 
to be no scarcity, then the Volstead act has to be repealed, 
and along with it the Eighteenth amendment. 

We have seen enough of federal and state control—ever 
since the Civil War. The licensed saloon has operated under 
this control, and the bootlegger never ceased to be, tho of 
course the quality was not so abominable as now, due to the 
fact that no one had to drink the bootleg stuff. 

We either are going to stay dry under the Volstead act or 
we are going back to the open saloon. There is no middle 

und. So long as liquor is the price the bootleggers charge 
| ayn may be assured the Volstead act is on the job, and 
the bootleg stuff is poor stuff. 


THE WORLD AT PEACE 


DP* ever occur to you that war is a state of mind based 

on fear? At first thought one might declare that greed 
is the cause of war. But greed is a pestilence that takes hold 
of the national mind when it is broken down by fear. Just 
as disease takes hold of the physical body when it has been 
weakened in some way so greed attacks a weakened political 
body. We despise the profiteers of war as we despise a 
loathsome pestilence. 

It would seem reasonable then that if we can eliminate 
fear we can get rid of greed, and with these two disturbers 
of the peace out of the way we can have peace. As yet you 
do not believe it. 

Let us work from the unit of all society outward into the 
larger spheres. The family is the social and political unit, 
or single cell, if you please, of the body politic. There is 
peace in the family unit only where all trust one another. 
As soon as one fears that another is not toting fair, or is 
double crossing, the family circle is broken. There may be 
a greedy one who then — to scheme to get a larger share. 
But one greedy one could not get anywhere against a spirit 
of family unity. 

The next step is the community. There is as long 
as there is trust. There is no fear where there is trust. The 
greed of a few cannot affect the purposes of a community 
so long as there is general trust. But let there become family 
feuds, party dissension, church war, or anything that creates 
a public fear of one another, then it is natural for greed to 
get in its work. One after another says, “Well, if so and so 
is going to get any more out of this than the rest of us, then 
I’m going after mine.” That’s the nest where profiteers 
are bred. 

You can broaden this condition of mind until it covers the 
state. All the communities trust one another under the 
common laws and a state is at peace within its borders. But 
suppose men strike. The state rangers interfere. The 
strikers say the rangers are the armed forces of capital. 
Capital hates labor, labor hates capital, and armed war 
ensues. Fear that the other party was taking advantage of 
the situation led to open war. If there had been no fear, 
they would have sat down together and talked over their 
differences and maintained the peace. Law does not make 
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peace. It is not created for lawyers to fight over, but for 
citizens and institutions to live at peace under. 

Belief in law is the very foundation of peace. It shatters 
fear, when justly administered. We have mob violence only 
when there is fear that the law will not function fairly. And 
that very fear is the cause of war or rebellion. 

We have laid aside our guns in proportion as we have laid 
aside our fears. During the world war every merchant ship 
carried guns. They took a shot at everything they could 
see and not understand. But no ship carries guns, nor 
maintains a watch now that the war is over. We have 
restored faith and dispelled fear. Citizens are toting guns 
now as never before in recent years becauseso many fearthe 
robber. These robbers are the offspring of war profiteers. 
It is armed greed stalking the streets at night, taking advan- 
tage of a disrupted national state of mind. 

The next step is international confidence in international 
law. The nations must lay aside fear, must place confidence 
in open, intelligent arbitration before an international court. 
But this confidence begins at home. It must be founded on 
individual trust in our fellowmen. We can get no world 
peace until we accept the golden rule in the family, the 
community, the state, the nation and the world. Is that 
a long way off? 

The great opportunity came at the close of the war. The 
world hungered for peace. The soul of mankind was sick 
of bloodshed. The United States had proven to the world 
that the small states could live at peace with one another 
under a federation of states. We proposed a like federation 
of nations and the world grasped the idea with enthusiasm. 
Then we disproved our faith in humanity and in common 
law. We refused to have any part in world affairs. We 
refused to have a part in a world court. We once more 
created fear in the hearts of the world. The nations see us 
as a greedy, selfish, insincere nation. They fear us. They 
fear our motives. And who can wonder? 

Wilson Brought home a proposition to pledge Great 
Britain and the United States in common defense of France. 
With such an assurance France would not fear Germany; 
would not now be in the Ruhr valley. But we refused to 


ally ourselves in any way. 


ECONOMIC, NOT MILITARY CONTROL 


person, potentate, nation or combination that con- 

trols the economics of the world controls peace. It is 

not military strength that wins wars. Man power alone 

cannot get far. That man power has to be fed, clothed, and 

financed. Withhold these and any army has to capitulate. 
It has ever been so and ever will be so. 

You would think that military men would talk more of 
these essentials and less of man power of armies and navies. 
Preparedness is a pet word with those who really love war 
more than peace. But the true patriots of any nation, 
whether they be military men or not, recognize the devas- 
tating horrors of war and advocate peace, a peace that comes 
thru control of economics. 

The citizens of a city pledge their cooperation for safety. 
They have a few police whose chief duty is te keep traffic 
open. Police dominance is not necessary, because every 
criminal knows that back of the small police force is the 
backing of the state and nation if need be. The citizens of 
the open country have the same feeling of security in the 
sheriff. World peace could be secure with but a small police 
force if nations knew that all would stand together against 
the nation that wanted to “start somethirig.”’ 

With an economic agreement among nations no power 
could get far in war on any other power. It could be shut 
off from all supplies of credit, cash, and necessities. Such a 
guarantee would let nations forget fear of one another. It 
is the fear of Germany that led France to occupy the Ruhr. 
Had France a guarantee by the backing of other nations 
that Germany would not again attack France without 
their immediate aid, there would be a different situation in 
Europe today. We refused that tee on our and 
France has done the logical thing so long as fears 
Germany. 


GO EASY 


"TIMES are getting better. It may or may not last long. 
If everybody has learned a lesson and can take pros- 
perity without getting drunk with it, then we can go ahead 
without much concern. On the other hand, the extravagant 
and prodigal living that was indulged in just after the war 
is too fresh in our memory to give us much confidence in 


human nature. Few can stand unusual prosperity. The 
bankers, the so-called astute business men of the cities, 
were no wiser than the farmers. Everybody went on a 
prosperity spree. The bankers got scared. They jerked the 
rope tight all of a sudden and strangled a lot who had been 
given too much rope. 

If the bankers will see to it that the borrowing public is 
kept sane by advancing the interest rate just enough to 
check over-zealous buying and by lowering rates enough 
when necessary to keep business going steadily we will 
avoid another experience like we had in 1920-21. We do 
not want easy money. That is what ruined the farmers 
and everybody before. We do not want another buying 
boom when speculation runs riot in every market. 

Our advice is to pay off obligations at the banks or get 
long-time amortization loans so that you can go thru an- 
other. period of depression if necessary. It may not come. 
Let us hope it will not, but human nature is not changed 
over night. Labor may go on another spree and get self- 
conscious and important and strike for higher wages. 
Speculators may try to win back what they lost in the big 
slump. Business may get scared at advancing prices and 
overbuy for their stores and factories. Don’t you farmers 
get another land buying or oil stock buying craze and get 
yourselves in another hole. Crawl out of the one you are in 
and stay on top. This old boat needs some one to act as 
ballast. Some class must keep its head. Nothing could be 
worse than sudden prosperity. Get all you can and hang 
onto a fair reserve for any emergency that may ride in on a 
wave of prosperity. Look out for the undertow. 


PERCENTAGE IN BUSINESS 


HE story is told of a man who bought a car. “IT hankered 

after a car like yours,"’ he said, “but friends told me the 
one which I bought would run on 15 percent less gasoline. 
Then a fellow came along with a new-fangled carburetor 
which he claimed would make the car run on 40 percent 
less gasoline. I bought it. Next I was persuaded to buy 
an outfit of new tires, made after a formula that reduced 
friction to the extent of 50 percent. In other words, I could 
drive as far again on the same amount of gasoline. Finally, 
I saw a spark plug that would, because of its superior 
firing, make a saving of 20 percent in gasoline. I bought a 
set. Now I’m sitting pretty,” he said, as his face beamed 
his satisfaction. 

“Great Scott! Why, man, all those added together make 
125 percent! You must be running right along without 
having to buy any gasoline at all!” 

“You said it!” he replied. “In fact, I have to stop every 
fifty miles or so and bail a couple of gallons of gasoline out 
of my tank to keep it from running over!’’ 

That’s a good one! Give ’er the gas! 

“Buy this breed and you will get your gains —— percent 
cheaper.” “Buy this feed and you will save —— percent 
of your feed bill.” “Buy this remedy and you will save —— 
percent of your feed costs.” ‘Buy this tank heater and you 
will save ——percent of your feed.” “Buy this self-feeder 
and you will save —— percent of your feed.” 

All of which may be partly true, if the claims of percentage 
are not overdrawn; all of which may be wholly untrue if the 
man element, the feeder and breeder, is lacking in ability 
to produce these or lesser percentages of gains. The buyer 
must use his head as well as the seller. The seller talks in 
maximum percentage under most favorable circumstances. 
The buyer must discount statements enough to get them 
down to his level of possibilities. He might suggest a written 
guarantee of money refunded if the percentage of benefits 
is not forthcoming as claimed. Then the seller will do his 


own discounting. 


QUALITY IMMIGRATION 


jue GARY is right when he says “The restrictions 
upon immigration should be directed to the question 
of quality rather than numbers of foreigners coming to 
this country. Measures for limiting the number of immi- 
grants to those who are clearly shown to be healthy, 
morally, politically and physically fit, ought to be clear, 
strict, and enforcible; but the number allowed to come 
here should be equal to the necessities of our industries.’ 

One thing sure, we need quality immigration. It should 
be hand-picked, not by those desirous of bringing radicals 
into this country, but by those who have the nation’s best 
interests at heart. This can be no melting pot unless we 
put the right kind of materials into the pot. 
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THE NEW RURAL CREDIT LAW 


An Attempt to Provide Credit Adapted to Farm Needs 


ITH the act passed by congress just before ad- 

journment, together with acts which had been 

passed in former sessions of congress, agricult 
has more nearly the possibility of a loan system sdoaiel 
to its needs than it has ever had before. It has been a long 
struggle and experience will no doubt discover changes that 
should be made in the system now provided for, but, at 
least, the foundation has been laid. 

The Federal Farm Loan act, which was passed a few 
years ago, exerted a decidedly favorable influence upon the 
farm mortgage situation. Not only those who have actually 
obtained loans from the Farm Loan Banks and Joint Stock 
Land Banks have profited by the act, but also those who 
have made mortgage loans with other agencies. The fact 
that loans were available for long time, at comparatively 
lower rates, and without commission, has had the effect of 
keeping the rates on all mortgage loans lower than they 
would otherwise have been. 

Those engaged in the business of farming, however, fre- 
quently have need of short-time loans in order to conduct 
their business operations most efficiently. The difficulty 
has been that the short-time loan needed by the farmer is 
a considerably longer-time loan than bankers are accustomed 
to make to their customers engaged in commercial and 
industrial lines. Furthermore, the security which the farmer 
has had to offer is different from the kinds of security with 
which the majority of bankers are familiar. 

As a result of this situation, farmers have been compelled 
to accept loans for much too short a period to meet their 
needs, or get along as best they could without the working 
capital that a loan would pro- 
vide. Usually the short-time 


but the fact that he can and will bite if occasion requires’ 
makes strangers advance with caution. So, the new loan 
law will have its influence on rates, even if the farmers do 
not see fit to rush in and borrow freely from the new banks. 

It will require some time to get the new system organized 
and in working order and a certain amount of patience must 
be exercised during that period. The lowa Farm Bureau 
Messenger has expressed the right idea when it says: ‘The 
Messenger has faith to believe the system will fill a long- 
felt want for agricultural interests, once it gets well into 
operation. It will cert a have a tendency to lower in- 
terest rates, and to keep them within reason, and that in 
itself will prove a universal blessing. 

“And now let’s all be patient and give the new system a 
fair trie! anc. time to get under way. This isa whaleof abig 
country. And agriculture is a tremendously big industry 
with ramifications as numerous and wide as its financial 
needs. And it is out of the question to install a push-the- 
button system of any kind that will deliver everything we 
want while we wait.” 

Like everything that is new or different from the general 
system or practice in the past, the rural credits law has had 
objections made to it. A number of bankers have expressed 
the opinion that the new law is not in accord with the prin- 
ciples of good banking and financing. 

It would seem to one who does not pretend to be versed 
in the principles of banking that, if such is the ease, the 
new system will merely fail to function and no serious in- 
jury will be done. If the seeurities created by the new system 
are not sufficiently sound to attract investors, they will not 

purchase them and the funds 
derived from their sale will 





loan came due before returns 
had been realized from the oper- 
ation for which the loan was 
obtained. The period for which 
the loan was obtained had no 
relation to the length of time 
required to grow and mature 
crops or livestock. If a man 
borrowed money for thirty, 
sixty, or ninety days, to buy 
fertilizer, machinery, or seed to 
grow most any of the farm 
crops, his note became due be- 
fore he had any of the crop to 
sell from which he could obtain 
money to pay it. He needed at 
least a six month’s loan for pro- 
ducing crops and two or three 
years for producing livestock. 

For years farmers have felt 
that there was need for a system 
whereby they could obtain loans 
for periods that have the proper 
relation to the time necessary 
for them to obtain returns from 








not be available for making 
loans. There are those, however, 
who sincerely believe that the 
securities provided by the 
new system of credit are of the 
very soundest and best, and, 
if such is the case, they will find 
a ready market. 

Another objection that has 
been raised is that it will have a 
tendency to induce farmers to 
borrow more than they should 
for their own best interests. It 
is urged that what farmers need 
if. is better prices for their products 
so that it will not be necessary 
for them to borrow so much. 

There certainly can be no 
argument to the last contention. 
Everyone who is fair-minded 
and in touch with the situation 
recognizes and agrees that prices 
for farm products have been 
much too low in comparison 
with prices of other eommodi- 





Whitted in Iowa 
Farm Bureau 
Messenger. 








the farm operations financed by 
the loans, and, also, that they 
should be able to utilize securi- 
ties as basis for credit which 
have not been generally ac- 
cepted by credit facilities afforded them in the past. 

Consequently, there were a number of bills introduced 
in the last session of congress, and out of all of them was 
evolved the act which is designed to improve the situation 
as regards short-time loans to farmers. Sometimes these 
loans are called “intermediate loans,” or “intermediate 
credit,” because the length of time is intermediate between 
the long-time mortgage loans, and the short-time loans 
that have commonly been made. 

To what extent farmers will avail themselves of this new 
credit remains to be seen, but the very presence of the law 
and the machinery of this new rural credit will have a bene- 
ficial effect upon other agencies making loans to farmers. 
Banks will not be quite so sure of the farm loan business 
and will doubtless change their rules so that they can com- 
pete, if they wish, with the new system. A watch dog does 
not necessarily peed to! bite in order to protect the home, 


The new Easter Hat—and anybody can see that it is 
going to fit her much better than the little old makeshift 
she had to put up with so many years 


ties. Everything possible should 
be done to bring prices of farm 
products into their proper rela- 
tion. But is the fact that farmers 
are not getting as much as they 
should for their labor and investment a legitimate reason why 
farmers should not be able to borrow money upon as favor- 
able terms and for periods as well adapted to their needs 
as other lines of business? 

There are those in every line of business who over-borrow. 
A certain percentage of farmers have contracted too heavy 
loans under the high rates of interest that have prevailed 
in the past and undoubtedly a certain percentage will con- 
tinue to do so under the new system. We are convinced, 
however, that farmers exercise just as good, if not better, 
judgment in matters of this sort as any other class of busi- 
ness men. There are times when some extra operating capi- 
tal for a comparatively short time means much greater 
profit and farmers should be able to obtain such capital 
upon terms adapted to their needs. The aim of the new law 
is not so much to provide more credit, but rather to provide 
credit that is better adapted to (Continued on page 90 
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As a general rule high yield per acre and low cost per bushel for production go together 


ACRE YIELD AND BUSHEL COST 


There Is a Relation That Is Worth Considering 


By H. W. WARNER 





ILL manure, limestone and 
phosphate fertilizers increase 
corn yields?” 
“On many soils, yes.” 
“Well, if that’s the case, we’d better 
not use them.” 


“Why not?” 
“Because we lose money on every 
bushel of corn and if we raise more 5 Paemest Fete 
’ 


bushels we'll lose more money.’ 

This conversation took place at a 
farm meeting in an Iowa county, where 
the problems of soil fertility were being 
discussed. It illustrates the fact that 
some men, at least, have that attitude 
toward increases in crop yields. For- 


FIGURES FROM 
“COST OF PRODUCTION” WORK 


Marshall county, lowa, 1920 


FIGURES FROM 
FARM RECORD WORK 


Scioto county, Ohio, 1918-1921 


tion of cost of production was not so 
great. 

“As was the case last year (1920) we 
find again this year (1921) that high 
acre yields and low cost per bushel cor- 
respond very closely,”’ writes Doctor 


Avera Soet'te E. G. Nourse, in discussing this work 
Yiel Produce and its results. 

= og ss cents “The seven farms with the lowest 

a ones cost on corn include six of the farms of 


highest acre yields, whereas the farm 
of lowest acre yield is also the one of 
highest cost per bushel.” 

he farmer’s ability and industry 
the kind and amount of equipment an 
the fertility of the soil are the impor- 
of tant factors in determining acre yields 











tunately, no great number of farmers Average all Aver 

consider = gage as a tend- iii — pe est -“ egy aecaee ot a, ss 

ency toward, or cause of, over-pro- ncome e importance of soil fertility in 

duction. el a +f erg +} verning yields and returns is ‘well 
With prices of farm products at a illustrated by*the farm record work 

level which too often is below cost of that has been carried on in Scioto 

production, the question easily arises, county, Ohio, for the past four years. 

“Should we increase yields by improv- These records have been kept by more 

ing soil fertility?” If the increase is to be brought about by than thirty farmers cooperating with the county farm bureau 


devoting the same or a greater acreage to corn and grain crops 
there would be just cause to think in terms of over-production, 
both as to the market requirements and the producing capacity 
of the land. 

If, however, increased yields mean higher acre yields, without 
necessarily increasing the farm output, then we may be fully 
justified in trying to bring up acre yields on the grounds of 
greater efficiency—more bushels from the unit of land. 

Except for harvesting it takes no more expense of labor, 

wer and seed to grow a sixty-bushel crop than it takes for a 

fty-bushel crop of corn. Rent or interest charges on farms that 
average sixty bushels will be somewhat more than on fifty- 
bushel land, but on the same farm it will cost little if any more 
to grow the higher yielding crop. 
nly recently there was held, in Sioux City, a conference of 
«delegates from twelve states in this section of the country. 
Among other things accomplished, the committee arrived at 
acre-costs for producing farm crops. For corn the committee 
reported $20.13 as the acre cost for the states represented. 
Relatively high land values would make the acre-cost somewhat 
higher for Iowa and other sections. 

Using these figures as the basis of calculations, the relation- 
ship between yields and costs may be illustrated. The field, 
or portion of a field that produces sixty bushels for $20.13 does 
so at a cost of 40 cents. 

And the difference between 34 cents and 40 cents may mean 
the difference between profit and loss in figuring what the 
produce is worth on the market. 

The “Cost of Production” study which is being made by the 
Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and the Iowa Experiment 
Station shows more practically and accurately the effect. of 
acre yields on bushel costs. 

In 1920, out of twenty-six Marshall county farms, the five 
highest yielding farms averaged seventy-six bushels of corn per 
acre at an average cost of 52 cents a bushel. On the five lowest 
yielding farms the average was about forty-three bushels at 
an average cost of 79 cents. 

The figures for 1921 show the same tendency altho the varia- 


the Ohio State University and the United States department o 
agriculture. 

The five farms having the highest labor income for the four- 
yes period also had the highest acre yields. These five farmers 

ad average yearly labor incomes of $1,094, with average crop 

ields of fifty bushels for corn and eighteen bushels for wheat. 

he average gf all farms on which records were kept showed an 
annual labor income of $551 and yields of forty-four bushels for 
corn and fourteen bushels for wheat. 

One significant point, as shown by these records, is that the 
five best farms had more nitrogen returned to the soil than was 
removed, had three times as much ne ge returned as was 
removed and returned taveo- teste of the potash that had 
been removed from the soil by crops. 

In summarizing the results of this work, County Agent Gahm 
states: ‘Apparently better methods of fertility maintenance 
pay. The next question is what methods do these best five men 
find most practical in maintaining fertility.” 

“First, they use more lime; second, they use more fertilizer; 
third, they keep more stock; fourth, they grow more clover; 
fifth, they take better care of the manure.” 

“Good soil fertility practices are a very important part of 
profitable farm management and the farmer who ignores any 
of these means of increasing the productivity of his farm is 
thereby just so much decreasing the future earnings of his 
business.” 

Any appreciable increase in yield on the same acreage of 
corn will, obviously, make a much greater amount of corn grown 
on the farm or in the state. Increased yields thru soil improve- 
ment should enable the grower to produce the same number of 
bushels on fewer acres. This would make it possible to adopt 
a more evenly balanced rotation of crops than is now practiced. 
The United States census report for 1920 shows that out of every 
100 acres of improved land in the state of Iowa, only seven and 
one-half acres are in legume crops. With this condition existing, 
increasing corn yields on fewer acres will leave more land for 
clover, alfalfa, soybeans and pasture crops. 

There is no harm in theorizing on this (Continued on page 31 








THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 


Are Many Communities Over-Churched? 


By ALSON SECOR 


NY discussion of the church, especially of the country 
and small town church, is bound to arouse some an- 
tagonism. With this expectation, I approach the 

subject in hope that the discussion may prove helpful even 
if all cannot agree with the thoughts presented. 

The world war has affected national and personal religious 
and moral life the world over. It could not be otherwise, 
especially as it has touched the lives of our conglomerate 
citizenship. We have fostered unfettered religious belief. 
Nowhere else in the world have creeds and isms been split 
and re-split as in our American churches. We have one 
hundred and sixty different religious denominations, with 
division still going on. Any disgruntled leader may sever 
his church relations and with a few followers create a new 
cult. This results in an over-supply of religious middlemen, 
and a weakening of the religious life in the 
communities they try to serve. It is like the 
over-supply of grocery stores, shoe stores, 
meat markets, banks, hotels, or professional 
men. Where over-churching exists it gives no 
country minister a decent living, and no church 
has the strength it needs to be a real force in 
the community. 

This shake-up of the peo- 
ples of the world by war has 
brought the very best man- 
hood together nationally and 
internationally. Take our 
own experience. The men 
went into cantonments that 
permitted only the Y. M. C. 
A. to represent Protestant- 
ism. All the isms were thus 
thrown together in a common 
worship based on the essen- 
tial fundamentals common 
to all denominations. The 
Y. M. C. A. was a happy 
blending of worship and 
social service. 

The Catholics had their 
Knights of Coumbus head- 
quarters and the Jews had 
theirs. Thus only three or- 
ganizations were found neces- 
sary to care for the religious 
life of the two hundred and 
one denominations. When 
the men got over into France, 
the Y. M. C. A. hut was often 
the only place of a religious 
nature. Here the priest held his services and the Jews held 
theirs, and all met in common social life in the Y. M. C. A. 
They knew no Jew, no Gentile, no Catholic and no Protes- 
tant. They were just men of the U. 8. A. facing common 
perils and enjoying the same recreations and worshipping 
the same God. 

It is not strange, therefore, that when these men returned 
to civil life they brought with them a contempt for the petty 
differences of the churches, brought with them a broader 
fellowship than they had when they left the old home town. 

And while these boys were in campand overseas the home 
folks were meeting together in Red Cross and other work and 
the good folks found that their neighbors of another church 
were just as patriotic, just as human, just as good as they 
themselves, so in this way the home folks were unconsciously 
undergoing a change. Social and religious life in the small 
towns was undergoing a revolution the same as in the 
larger towns and cities. 

“Institutions find themselves compelled to re-examine 
their principles, purposes, and methods of functioning,” 
says Albert Clay Zumbrunnen in his book, The Community 
Church. “They find themselves confronted,” he continues, 


“with the fact that they must stand the test which the 
present situation is requiring of all social institutions, viz., 
whether they have potential adaptability for adjusting 
themselves to the new condition; whether they dre function- 
ing in such a way as to be of value to human society; and 










my their functioning is effective, efficient and econo- 
mical.’’ 

The church, and especially the country church, is one of 
these institutions. Can the ple of the open country 
and the small towns lay aside theiz selfish sectarianisms and 
do some weeding out of useless, inefficient, struggling, small 
churches, or blend all the small churches into a community 
church? Here’s the situation, which every reader will con- 
cede is quite true in his locality also: 

In the little village of S——, N. Y., are a Methodist 
church of thirty-two members, an Episcopal church with 
twenty-three members, and a Universalist church of seven- 
teen members. In the village of C there are three 
Methodist organizations and two Baptist with a total mem- 
bership of 227. In the town of W are three churches 
with a total membership of fifty-three. In 
thirty-five towns of adjoining counties there 
are fifty-two churches -with not over fifty 
members each. Three of these report a mem- 
bership respectively of nine, eight and five. 
There is food for thought in that statement. 

In Juanita county, Pa., there is a com- 
munity of 662 souls, trying to support eight 
churches. In another part 
of the state in a farming 
region there are twenty-four 
country churches within a 
radius of four miles from a 
given point. Move that 
point only half a mile further 
over and strike a three-mile 
radius and sixteen country 
churches are included. “In 
‘one entire county,” writes an 
observer, “we found that 
there is actually one church 
for every 295 inhabitants.” 

Let us go West and see if 
conditions are any better. 
“In California we are cursed 
with the over-churching of 
small towns; 520 people need 
five churches; 416 need four 
churches; 21 require two 
churches; 212 people are 
eursed with four churches, 
while 37 require two churches 
to minister to them—all in 
one county. Of these seven- 
teen churches, three are in a 
way self-supporting and yet 
each of these require that their pastor secure some of his 
wages from other fields, and were it not for this, every church 
in the district would be on the missionary societies of the 
different denominations, cursed by a narrow sectarianism 
that would damn the world if it is not to be saved in some 
set way.’’—Rural Manhood. 

Between these two limits of our domain we will stop at 
Kansas. Dover is a town of 200 where there are three 
churches and ministers, one giving all his time and the 








others half time. At Cowgill, Missouri, a vi of about 
500, there were five churches. In a territory of about eleven 
square miles, including but one little town of 700, there are 


twenty-four churches and eleven denominations. If 
Missourians “have to be shown” the way to heaven they 
surely go about it like all other communities by over- 
churching. 

A Wisconsin town of 1,500 has nine churches. An Iowa 
town of 1,200 tries to support eight. Blair, Nebraska, boasts 
2,500 souls with twelve churches and two more being built 
to save these souls. In Ohio 1,200 townships with an aver- 
age population of 1,470 each, contain six hundred — 
averaging one church to every 286 people. Four th 
churches in rural Ohio have memberships of one hundred or 
less; 3,000 churehes have seventy-five members or less; 2,000 
have fifty or less members. 

In spite of this over-churched condition there are many 
stretches of “no man's land” where (Continued on page 7/1 








RAPE AS A FORAGE CROP 


A Crop That Provides Summer Pasture 





By MELVILLE WETTACH 


WARF ESSEX rape is one of the best all-round crops 
to grow for hog forage to take the place of or supplement 
the more permanent crops like clover and alfalfa. It is 

good for calves, cattle and horses but particularly adapted to 
hogs and sheep. It is a good emergency crop which can be sown 
as early as the ground can be worked or may be put in any time 
up to the last of July. 

Rape is especially valuable to feed with corn to balance it. 
It compares favorably with 
alfalfa and medium red 


trouble it is advisable as it gives one the advantage of a new 
growth, one pasture being used while the other is growing. It 
does not pay to over-pasture the crop as diminished yields may 
result. Under average conditions a good field of rape will carry 
sixteen to twenty mature hogs per acre. The best gauge for 
pastairing is that number of hogs that leaves an appearance of 
plenty of forage in the field but not a rank growth. Rape grows 
rapidly and is ready to graze when the plants are ten to twelve 

inches high. The plants 

should not be allowed to 





clover in this respect. It 
provides forage for sheep 
and swine. The pasture 
season usually runs from 
early June to November, 
depending on the late 
freezes. The crop stands 
tramping well, particularly 
if hogs and sheep are pas- 
tured. Cattle and horses 
should only be turned on 
the rape to prevent any 
waste in the fall if there is 
more forage than can be 
cleaned up by hogs and 
sheep before it freezes. 

The crop is best adapted 
to soil that will produce 
a good corn crop. An old 
feedlot or ground that has 
been used for feeding live- 
stock during the winter, 
grows rape particularly well. 
Rape is a heavy nitrogen 
feeder and a good application of manure on average sail is 
very desirable. It is easily grown and furnishes a quick pasture. 
It is a good crop to fall back on in the hot summer months when 
the bluegrass is dry and hard or the second crop of clover fails 
to come. 

Rape is the most profitable annual hog pasture plant which 
can be grown according to the lowa experiment station. For 
summer feeding it is second only to alfalfa in feeding value, and 
will carry as many pigs per acre as will alfalfa or red clover. 
So far as the amount of pork produced per acre or feed required 
per pound of gain is concerned, rape is about equal to alfalfa 
or clover, but it requires more labor during the spring and does 
not yield a part of a hay crop in addition to the forage. 





e Iowa experiment station recommends in pasturing rape 
with pigs, to feed them a little protein sup such as 
skimmilk, tankage or oilmeal in addition to the corn that is 


allowed, altho very creditable pigs can be made upon 
pasture when they are fed corn without the use of any high- 
priced supplements. While rape is adapted to dry brood sows 
as well as growing pigs, it is better for the latter. From fifteen 
to thirty pigs may be pastured on the same amount of rape that 
would be sufficient for the handling of three to five dry brood 
SOWS. 

Fattening lambs do exceptionally well on rape. It is a growth- 
producing crop and lambs are rapidly growing animals so find 
the crop well adapted to their needs. pe is almost too rich 
in protein to be fed alone and the best results will be secured if 
some shelled corn is fed in addition to the fo . It is a very 
good feed for flushing ewes at breeding time with a little corn 
added to the ration. 

Do not graze the rape too closely. Let it keep ahead of the 
hogs or sheep. While alternating pastures takes some extra 





Rape and corn ready for hogging down 


get too large before they 
are pastured as they will 
become tough and woody. 
It can be pastured from 
late May well into Novem- 
ber if not pastured too 
heavily. 

The biggest objection to 
rape is that hogs, particu- 
larly white ones, become 
blistered while grazing on 
it. Prevention lies primarily 
in keeping the pigs off the 
forage when it is wet— 
when the dew is on; or, 
pasturing the crop befgre 
it is as tall as the pigs. An 
application or two of crude 
ou to the blistered area on 
the hog will tend to check 
the trouble. There is not 
much cause for blistering 
if the hogs are kept out of 
wet rape on hot, sunshiny 
days. Rape is commonly grown alone, with small grain in the 
spring, or between the rows of corn—seeding at the time of the 
last cultivation. ; ° 

Rape grows best under cool and moist conditions but can be 
seeded from early spring until the middle of July. The largest 
returns are usually produced when the crop is seeded early in 
the spring. 

In seeding rape alone on specially prepared land one is more 
certain of a rapid growth thar when it is seeded with other crops. 
If the forage is not pastured until it is about a foot in height and 
not over-grazed it will continue to furnish pasture well into the 
fall. 

The seed may be broadcasted or drilled in. From three to 
eight pounds of seed is enough per acre when drilled in. Broad- 
casting will require more seed but it is not advisable to get a 
thick seeding as the plants will be too crowded. By g 
from the seeder attachment of a grain drill the seed can be 
uniformly distributed. If broadeasted, a light harrowing is 
necessary to cover the seed. A covering of one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch is satisfactory for most cases. — 

Seeding in rows from twenty-four to thirty-six inches apart 
with three pounds of seed per acre and cultivation to kee 
down weeds and conserve moisture are occasionally practiced. 
This helps rapid growth and there is less waste by tramping 
but it is questionable whether there is enough difference to 
justify such increase in the cost of production. 

is frequently sown in grain and pastured after 
the grain has been harvested. ‘The rape makes a rapid growth 
after the grain crop has been taken off and supplies a good pas- 
ture in the late summer and early fall when bl and clover 
pastures are inclined to be dry and woody. — crop is fre- 
quently seeded two or three weeks (Continued on page 33 
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BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 


Panama Republic 


By JAMES T. NICHOLS 





May, 1923 





one trip around the world. 





Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
He has rambled through more than thirty 


foreiga lands and is still going. His stories are 


on actual experience 








HE country we call Pana- 

ma used to be called the 

Isthmus of Darien. In 
the sixteenth century there 
was a small settlement near the 
Atlantic coast and it was in the 
year 1513 that Balboa climbed 
a tree that stood “silent upon 
a peak in Darien” and saw for 
the first time the great Pacific 
Ocean. From that time for- 
ward thoughtful men felt that here was a spot that would hold 
in its embrace the destiny of one of the greatest trade routes of 
the world. ; : 

It is an interesting fact that the first nation to recognize the 
importance of this great trade-route was Scotland, and William 
Patterson, the Scotsman who founded the Bank of England, 
was at the bottom of the plan. So much money was raised in 
Scotland for this scheme that it was said that the ‘subscriptions 
sucked up all the money in the country” and in July, 1698, 
twelve thousand men set sail for Darien. 

While it is very interesting indeed to follow the struggles of 
this colony yet the only word that can be said here is that the 
usual hardships of an outpost of civilization were endured for 
a few years and then the Spanish came with their squadron and 
in a short time the Darien colony was no more and only a mere 


handful of those who had 
risked all for the enterprise 





remarkable. Of course, the 
new republic appealed to us 
at once for recognition and 
help for her interests were our 
interests. President Roosevelt 
did not hesitate a moment and 
of course, as soon as the United 
States recognized the Republic 
of Panama other nations fol- 
lowed and as Mr. Roosevelt afterwards said, “Without firing 
a shot we prevented a civil war.” As might be expected, 
Colombia was not pleased and as soon as Woodrow Wilson was 
elected president and Mr. Bryan was made secretary of state, 
he at once sought to settle the matter in some satisfactory way. 

Altho Mr. Bryan’s plan had the sanction of President Wilson 
yet because of the fact that this would seem to be an affront to 
Mr. Roosevelt our senate turned Mr. Bryan’s recommendation 
down. But one of the first things to come up after President 
Harding’s inauguration was this Colombia matter and, as all 
know, our senate decided to give this republic twenty-five 
million dollars to adjust the matter satisfactorily and their 
senate voted to accept it, so we are on friendly terms with our 
sister republic on the south. 

The Panama Republic as it is today is not quite as as 
the state of Indiana, being about 425 miles long and about 
seventy miles wide. It is said to have the longest coast line of 

any country of its size in 
the western world. The 








ever got back to their Scot- 
tish homes. 

In the course of time the 
people of the Isthmus won 
their freedom from Spain 
and largely for protection 
became a part of the Re- 
public of Colombia. But 
the two peoples never got 
on very well and insurrec- 
tions were frequent. In 
1885 a new constitution was 
adopted that practically 
terminated what indepen- 
dent rights Panama had 
and thus things went on 
until early in the year 1902. 

The effort of the French 
to dig a canal had failed and 
congress authorized Presi- 








population is about 425,000, 
which is nearly thirteen to 
the square mile. There is 
one mountain in the repub- 
lic that is 11,000 feet high. 
The weather is always quite 
hot. The rainy season in- 
cludes the most of the year, 
or from April until Decem- 
ber. A remarkable fact is 
that on the Pacific side the 
rainfall is one hundred and 
forty inches per year while 
on the Atlantic side it is 
but sixty inches. 

The shape of the Panama 
Republic is like the letter 
S. Where the canal crosses 
the Isthmus it runs from 
northwest to southeast che 
north end being more tnan 





dent Roosevelt to acquire 
the consent of the Republic 
of Colombia and purchase 
the rights of the French 
company and dig the canal. In case such arrangements could 
not be satisfactorily arranged he was authorized to undertake 
the waterway by the route thru the country of Nicaragua. 

It was soon found that the whole matter could be arranged 
with the French company in a most satisfactory way and 
accordingly the Hay-Herran treaty was negotiated with Colom- 
bia which provided the payment of ten mulion dollars in cash 
and a rental of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars annually, 
these payments to begin nine years after the agreement was 
ratified. In March, 1903, the United States senate approved 
the plan, but in August following the Colombian senate rejected 
it. It was intimated that if we would give Columbia twenty- 
five million in cash instead of ten the deal would go thru, but 
our senate refused to be “held up” in this way. 

Now some have intimated that we stirred up the people of 
Panama and were in a measure responsible for their break with 
Colombia. More likely, however, the French company helped 
the matter along. In our negotiations with them we were to 
pay forty million dollars for their rights and now if the canal 
went to Nicaragua they would lose out. They perhaps had 
something to do with the agitation in Panama. At any rate 
things got mighty hot down in Panama and our government 
made arrangements to protect our interests in case of trouble. 

On November 4, 1903, the Republic of Panama was born, the 
result of a bloodless revolution. Considering the fact that during 
the half-century and more that Panama was a part of Colombia 
there were fifty-three revolutions, one civil war that lasted three 
years and another that lasted one year, that six times United 
States warships were sent to Panama that the highway across 
the Isthmus might be kept open; that on four different occasions 
Colombia had asked us to land troops on the Isthmus to main- 
tain order and protect her interests—the fact that the new 
Panama Republic was formed without bloodshed is most 


Native huts in village of Taboge, Fanama 


twenty miles west of the 
south end. The Chagres 
river is a hundred miles long 
and the damming up of this river makes a great portion of 
Gatun Lake. The aS. cities are Cristobal-Colon on the 
north and Balboa-Panama on the south. Until our govern- 
ment cleaned out the mosquitoes the district where the canal is 
located was perhaps the greatest pest-hole on earth. Now it is 
one of the most healthful places to be found. 

As the Panama Canal was described in an article in this 
magazine a year ago only a brief mention will be made of it 
here. While it is but forty miles from ocean to ocean yet the 
canal is fifty miles long. The channel had to be dredged from 
deep water to deep water and that was about five miles at each 
end. There are three double locks on each side of Culebra, or 
Hilliard cut, as it is now called, and they raise and lower the 
_—_ ships eighty-five feet. The great lock gates are moved 
»y means of gigantic electric motors. Ninety-eight of these 
motors have Rg set in motion twice to take a ship thru the 
Gatun locks, those on the north side, alone. All this is done by 
one man and without an audible word being spoken. The ship 
upon which the writer passed thru the canal the first time paid 
a toll of $7,000. 

The chief product of Panama is the banana. I never saw 
such bananas grow anywhere else in the world. After eating 
them there where they ripen on the tree it is hard to eat them 
here where they are ripened by artificial means. Of course, 
one does not know the difference until he visits a banana coun- 
try. As one cannot think of the West Indies or Central Ameri- 
can countries without thinking of the banana it will be worth 
while to call attention to some facts about this fruit. ; 

Most people have generally supposed that the banana is of 
recent origin but it was known in Egypt and Assyria thousands 
of years before America was discovered. When Alexander the 
Great conquered India, he found banana plantations. In fact, 
India is supposed to be the original home of (Cont'd on page 48 




















THE QUESTION 


Have You the Right Amount and Right Kind? 


know. Theif annual statements show that some have lost 
money and others made small profits. seme: | they would 
i 


ACH census shows a smaller percentage of the total 

ae engaged in farming, yet the sum-total of 

arm production has been constantly on the increase. 

This can mean but one thing—viz., that each individual is 

roducing more and more as the years go by—in other words, 
e is becoming more efficient. 

This increased efficiency of production which has taken place 

— yet rapidly, is the result of a combination of many 

evelopments and improvements. It is not my purpose to 
attempt to mention all of them or estimate their relative im- 
portance. Improved varieties of crops, better breeds of live- 
stock, the discovery of more effective methods for combatti 
destructive insect pests and diseases, a better understanding 
the principles of fertility and feeding, including legumes—these 
and many others have each and all contributed a necessary part. 
But among the most important factors has been the develo 
ment of implements and machines which have multiplied the 
power of each individual to the extent that one man or bey with 
modern equipment can accomplish what formerly required the 
best efforts of several men. 

The net result of all the change and development that has 
taken place is that present-day farming is based upon the use 
of modern equipment and that the man who attempts to farm 
today with inferior equipment is laboring under just as great 
handicap as the man who attempts to operate a factory with 
less efficient equipment than his competitors. The cost of 
production has just as direct effect upon the profit realized from 
a product as the price received for it and those who are equipped 
to produce at lowest cost are most likely to receive the most 

rofit. If a man can produce his wheat for five cents a bushel 
ess than his neighbor, it affects his profit exactly the same as if 
he sold his wheat for five cents a bushel more than his neighbor. 

During the last few years, when prices paid farmers for their 
products have been on a much lower level than the prices for 
practically all other commodities, the increase and replacement 
in farm equipment has been kept at a minimum. In many cases 
this was the only thing that could be done; in many other cases 
the attempt to get along with inadequate equipment or with 
implements or machines which have passed their days of useful- 
ness has resulted in reduced profit, or even in loss. The failure 
of an old machine at a critical time may easily result in delay 
and loss of crop that would make a substantial payment on a 
new machine. 

The feeling has been somewhat general that the prices of 
farm implements were too high. Whether manufacturers 
could have produced and sold them at lower prices, we do not 
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have made more or lost less by selling more machines at lower 

rices. The report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural 

nquiry, appointed by con to ee farm implements 
prices along with many other problems affecting farmers, indi- 
cates that prices of farm implements were more nearly in line 
with the prices of farm products than were the prices of the vast 
majority of commodities. This commission made one of the 
most exhaustive investigations of the subject that has ever been 
made. A paragraph from their report says: 

“From this it will be noted that the peak reached in prices of 
agricultural implements over 1913 or 1914 was 75 percent, where- 
as the wholesale prices of all commodities reached a peak of 172 
percent. From investigations made by this commission it was 
also found that the present prices of agricultural implements, if 
power equipment and twine are not included, when compared 
with the prices of 1914, show an increase of 41 percent over the 
1914 prices; if power equipment and twine were included in the 
computation the increases of prices over those of 1914 would 
be less than 20 percent, while the present prices of all commod- 
ities, when compared with the prices of 1914, show an increase 
of 52 percent.” 

The investigation referred to above was made in the spring of 
1922 and the prices considered were of that date. Two or three 
reductions in prices of farm machinery have been made since 
that time. 

Evidence of this nature from an unbiased investigation is 
worthy of serious consideration and gives a fair comparison 
between the level of farm implement prices and the prices of 
other commodities. The real decision, however, which the 
individual must make when considering the purchase of a new 
yiece of Ne ae cpr is whether that piece of equipment in his 
Ronde, under his circumstances, at the price he must pay for it 
will return him a profit on the investment. A small profit 
is vastly better than no profit, or a loss; and while it is true that 
the lower the price of equipment, the greater the profit is likely 
to be, it is also true that the most important consideration is 
whether the profit will be greater with the equipment than with- 
out it. 

In deciding whether or not the purchase of equipment will 
wee a profitable investment, a general idea can be obtained 

y roughly estimating the work that it may properly be expected 
to do and the crops that it may be counted upon to help produce. 
The way in which it is handled and the care given it will have 
an important effect upon the service (Continued on page 22 
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secretary of the American Berkshire Association. 
article gives our readers the benefit of his labors. 





This article is one of a series covering each of the principal breeds of horses, cattle, sheep and swine. 
written by the best available authority on that breed. Mr. Downing, whose name appears below, was formerly field 
He has made a careful study of the breed and in the accompanying 
Watch for other breed articles in succeeding issues. 


Each article is being 








THE BERKSHIRE HOG 


A Breed That Has Become Popular With Farmers and Packers 


By JAMES E. DOWNING 


HE Berkshire Hog originated in Berkshire county, 
England, where there was a brisk demand for hogs 
producing choice hams, shoulders and bacon, for which 
it has always been famous. Illustrations of representatives of 
the breed at that time show them to be reddish brown, spotted 
with black or white, coarse in head and bone, broad back, deep 
chest, flat sides with an extraordinary length of body, thick, 
heavy shield over shoulders, showing coarseness of quality; 
long curly hair and short, strong legs. They were quite liens — 
individuals mentioned as weighing 1,000 to 1,100 pounds. 
Improvement first took place by crossing a Siamese boar on 
Berkshire sows. This cross produced a litter that was half 
black and white, with some buff. Inbreeding was then resorted 
to, and, by careful selection, a solid black breed of pigs was 
obtained. Then a cross was made to a pure-white Chinese boar, 
and this cross was the probable cause of the white spots seen 
today. These crosses had a tendency to lessen the size, improve 
the quality of bone and to pro- 


with shoulder; hair fine, straight, smooth, lying close to and 
covering the body well, free from bristles; skin smooth and 
mellow; chest deep, full and wide, with good heart girth; 
shoulder smooth and even on top and in line with side; side 
deep, smooth, well let down, straight side and bottom lines; 
back broad, full, strong, level or slightly arched, ribs well sprung; 
flank extending well back and low down on leg, making nearly 
a straight line with lower part of side; loin full, wide, and well 
covered with flesh; ham deep, wide, thick and firm, extending 
well up on back and holding thickness well down to hock; tail, 
well up on line with back, neither too fine, short nor tapering; 
legs and feet straight and strong, set wide apart, short in pastern, 
with hoofs nearly erect, capable of carrying great weight. 

In size the Berkshire ranks as medium to large. Some 
specimens have been exhibited which weighed as much as 1,000 
pounds. Lord Premier 50001 at seventeen months weighed 
830 pounds; King Lee 27500 at ten months weighed 420 pounds; 

while the renowned Longfellow 
16835 at seventeen months 





duce a quieter, better feeding and 
earlier maturing offspring. 

Some of the early improvers of 
the Berkshire were Richard Astley 
of Oldstonehall; Lord Barrington 
and William Hewer of 
hampton. These breeders did not 
make public their 
their lines of breeding are un- 
known. 

About the merits of the 
Berkshire were exploited and an 
importation made to the United 
States. An English farmer, named 
John Brenthall, emigrated to 
America and brought some of his 
favorite stock with him. He 
settled in New Jersey, whe re it 
attracted attention. Another A 
English emigrant Sidney Hawes 
by name brought over some 


stock and settled in Albany, New 


peven- 


me thods, 80 


1825, 





York. In 1838, a small importation was made to Canada. 
In 1839, some English farmers, who had emigrated to America, 
formed orporation and made a large importation to Orange 
county, New York. In 1841, A. B. Allen made an importation 
of forty head of the best stock to be found on the island. He 
was a lover of the Berkshire, and did much to introduce and 
popularize this breed in America. In 1835, a boar and a sow 
were sent to Butler county, Ohio, and the New York importa- 
tions were dispersed thruout Missouri, Kentucky, Tennessee 


and some of the othe r states. 

A good description of the type modern breeders have in view 
is as follows: The face is dished and broad between the eyes; 
snout short and broad; eyes prominent, clean, large, dark hazel 
or gray; ears medium size, setting well apart, earried fairly 
erect, inclining forward, especially with age; jowl full, firm not 
flabby or hanging too low, running back well on neck; neck 
full, short and slightly arched, broad on top, well connected 





grand champion barrow at the International 
Live Stock Exposition 


weighed 726 pounds. Majestic 
Mammoth 229500 weighed 407 
pounds at seven months; Symbo- 
leer’s Goods 209900 weighed 331 
pounds at five months and twenty- 
five days. The under six months 
Berkshire barrow shown by Pur- 
due university at the 1915 Inter- 
national Exposition weighed over 
400 pounds and was the heaviest 
barrow in that class in the show. 

A six months’ pig, if raised under 
proper conditions and given proper 
attention, should weigh 175 
pounds; a year-old pig should 
weigh 300 pounds, and a mature 
boar in breeding condition should 
weigh 500 to 800 pounds, and the 
sows 400 to 700 pounds. 

As a grazer, the Berkshire ranks 
among the first. In England, the 
general practice is to allow the pigs to run in the stubble field 
in the fall, receiving no other feeds except the waste material, 
yet they compare favorably in size and amount of flesh carried 
with any other pig at the same age, that has been fed grain and 
roots 

Many competitive tests to determine the relative feeding and 
fattening qualities of the Berkshire have been conducted by 
different agricultural colleges and experiment stations thruout 
the United States and Canada and at every institution the 
Berkshire either stood at the head or ranked among the leaders. 
At the Iowa experiment station the average daily gains of 
representatives of the different breeds were as follows: 

Berkshire .98 pounds Poland-China..... .90 pounds 
Chester-White . SS ae : .89 pounds 
The cost per hundred pounds gain was as follows: 
Berkshire.......... $2.33 Poland-China........... $2.23 
Chester-White. ... ; jantane FeG0c ars * 
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From these figures it will be seen that the Berkshire made the 
greatest gain at a cost, while not the lowest, yet it demonstrates 
the maxim that it is far better and cheaper to have a few good 
as animals in a herd than to have a large number of 
“scrubs.” 

At the Ontario experiment station the Berkshires again led 
the list in point of easy feeding and fattening. At the Massa- 
chusetts experiment station, seven Berkshires fed for a period 
of 140 days made an average daily gain of 1.16 pounds each, 
requiring 289 pounds of feed for every 100 pounds of gain. 
These figures show that as an easy feeder and good fattener the 
Berkshire stands among the foremost. 

The fecundity and prolificacy of the Berkshire, as a breed, is 
of fair merit. Statistics compiled by Dr. Bitting of the North 
Dakota station showed that of 400 Berkshire litters, the average 
size was 8.22; of 600 Chester White litters, the average size was 
8.96, and of 1,086 Poland China litters, the average size was 
7.45 pigs. These figures were taken from herd book records and 
show that the Berkshire compares favorably with the large 
litter producing breeds and excels many of the other breeds in 
this respect. 

The Berkshire sow makes the best of mothers because of the 
fact that she is not so heavy as to be clumsy as are some of the 
other breeds. This clumsiness is the direct cause of many little 
pigs being crushed in the pen before the pigs are weaned, thus 
decreasing the income to the farmer and resulting in smaller 
average litters. 

Experiments conducted with representatives of different 
b showed that the Berkshire sow gives a greater amount of 
milk between farrowing and weaning time. 

Yield of Milk by Sows of Different Breeds 


Average Average Average Average 
BREED wt. per No.pigsin daily milk total milk 
s sow, lbs. litter yield yield 
I cans iures ob occs 390 7.7 6.3 532 
Poland-China.............393 7.5 4.9 429 
Texas Razorbacks......... 247 6.3 5.2 434 


These figures show that the 
Berkshire sow excels in the 




















Grand champion pen of barrows at the 1917 International 


At the 1922 Oregon State Fair the grand champion barrow 
was a Berkshire exhibited by a pig club boy, Lester Barrows of 
Shaw, Oregon. 

Summing up the winnings of Berkshires in the barrow shows 
at the International since 1908, there were entered 1,704 
barrows in these shows in the single and carload classes. Of 
these, 504 Berkshires were in the grand champion and reserve 
champion classes in competition with other breeds combined. 

The heaviest load of spring pigs ever shown at the Inter- 
national was the Berkshire load in 1908, that averaged 274 
pounds. The third heaviest load of spring pigs, was the load 
of Berkshires shown in 1916 and averaged 269 pounds. 

In 1909 the grand champion carload of Berkshires averaged 
406 pounds and dressed eighty-four percent green weight. 

In 1912 the grand champion carload averaged 417 pounds and 
dressed 83.48 percent with 3.72 percent of leaf lard. 

The grand champion load of 
Berkshires in 1916 averaged 450 





amount of milk and also in the 
percentage of butterfat in the 
milk. This is very favorable for 
the raising of large litters, and also 
results in fewer “‘runts,” which are 
very undesirable as well as un- 
profitable. A liberal amount of 
milk for all the offspring enables 
them to get a good start in life and 
make a good growth before being 
put on dry feed, thus making a 
rapid gain at the least meven Oe 
expense. Incidentally, this table 
also shows that the Berkshire 
excels in the size of the litter 
produced. 





pounds and dressed eighty-three 
percent. 

The increased consumption of 
lard substitutes the past few years 
has prompted packers to re-classi- 
fy market hogs so as to penalize 
and discourage the marketing of 
animals carrying any considerable 
bmg of fat. This is due to the 
slump in the sale of lard occasioned 
by the increased consumption of 
various substances which can be 

urchased for less. In fact, the 
atest process is to deodorize and 
clarify fish oil in such manner as to 
make it perfectly sweet and whole- 








In 1900 the International Live- 
stock Exposition sent out its first 
invitations for breeders of live- 
stock to bring together the best of 
their flocks and herds to the end 
that there might be a grand roundup of livestock for the year. 
The undertaking was a success from the start, until the Inter- 
national is now conceded to be the classic among livestock shows 
and exhibitors and breeders look forward to the placing of 
awards at this great e ition as the final ranking of all the 
best in livestock that is brought out during the year. 

Since the International was opened in 1900 twenty-two shows 
have been held and eighty-two awards have been made in the 
four fat classes, single barrow, pen of three barrows, carcass 
and carlot. Of the eighty-two championships, Berkshires have 
won thirty over all breeds, grades and crosses. The next highest 
breed sired twenty-three, the next nine, the next six, the next 
four and the next, one, the balance being grades or crosses. 

At the California Exposition held at San Francisco in 1921 
the grand champion barrow and the grand champion carload 
were Berkshires. The grand champion barrow was shown by 
Italian Vineyard Co., Guasti, California, and the grand cham- 
pion carload by Napa State Hospital, Imola, California. 

In 1922 Berkshires repeated and these same exhibitors again 
won over all breeds. , 


barrow, 





national 











Grand champion barrow over all breeds, 
California State Fair, 1922 


Grand champion 


International. 


Grand champion 
sow, 1920 Inter- 





some. The cornbelt farmer who 
raises strictly lard-type or bi-type 
hogs weighing over 300 pounds 
must compete with the fish in the 
sea for eleven percent of their 
carcass. In 1918 there were 1,015,000,000 pounds of cotton- 
seed meal, 28,000,000 pounds of peanuts and 57,000,000 pounds 
of soybean meal used in the manufacture of lard substitutes, 
according to government figures. 

Hogs weighing over 230 pounds are generally classified as 
“heavy” and sell at ‘a reduced price. The packer today wants 
meat and not lard. The socalied big-type hogs at 230 pounds 
have a fine large frame on which to grow meat, but most of the 
feed has gone to make the big frame and there is not much meat 
on it. The Berkshire being a medium type hog poor the 
packer with a finished animal at 230 pounds that will dress 
eighty percent edible meat. This is exemplified by the 
poe | champion carcass at the last International. It 
weighed 197 pounds dressed weight, and produced 79.76 
percent of edible meat, that was pronoun by the judge 
“almost perfect.” 

The long line of achievement in winning the top prizes for 
butcher hogs year after year over a period reaching from 1905 
to the present time together with the change in classification 
penalizing lard-type hogs, would (Continued on page 60 
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NOTE SHOULD BE RENEWED 


I hold a note of $2,000 secured by a 
second mortgage, against a man. This 
note was given March 1, 1913, and was 
due March 1, 1920. Since being due it 
has been let run as before, by mutual 
consent, and the interest has always 
been paid promptly when due. When| 
will this note outlaw?—R. C. M., lowa. | 

If the note to which you refer is an Iowa 
note it will not outlaw before March 
1, 1930, ten years after it became due. 
Each payment after March 1, 1920, keeps 
the note alive for a period of ten years 
from date of payment. However, if the | 
note is not paid within five or six years | 
after due it would be best to have the 
ued renewed, especially if there is any 
ikelihood of a claim that the note has 
been paid.—A. L. H. 8. 





FAILURE OF GEESE EGGS 
I have two geese and one gander. They 
are two years old and have laid thirty- 
nine eggs so far, but only eleven of them 
hatched. The others are all clear. Are 





Signed inquiries will be prom 
by mail if a two-cent stamp is » 
dress, “Su ibers Information Bureau," 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


ptly answered 
enclosed. Ad- 














becomes a sure crop we should be very 
much inclined to give considerable at- 
tention to soybeans for forage. They will 
prove an excellent supplement to silage if 
you cut them when they are best for hay 
and it would do no harm to run in a load 
of soybeans with each three loads of corn 
when filling your silo. After you have 
alfalfa the soybeans may well continue to 
receive some attention. In many sections 
soys are taking the place of oats in the 
rotation. 


PASTURING STOCK IN SPRAYED 
ORCHARD 

How soon after spraying trees with 
arsenate of lead is it harmless for sheep to 
eat the grass under the sprayed trees? 
| Are the same precautions necessary when 
trees are sprayed with lime and sulphur 
solution?—E. P., Wis. 





they too fat?—E. B., lowa. 
The probabilities are that the gander 


with your geese is not sufficiently vigorous. | 
Probably your trouble would be corrected | 


by the use of a more vigorous male. Of 
course it may be they are fatter than 
breeding stock should be. 


SUDAN OR SORGHUM FOR 
PASTURE 
I am going to be short of pasture and 
hay. What would you sow if you were in 


As a rule, where the drip from the trees 
is not heavy, nor the grass too heavy and 
thick, no harm will occur to animals pas- 
tured in an orchard even tho it has been 
sprayed within a few days past. However, 
if the drip is heavy and there is a large 
quantity of spray material on the grass 
animals should not be pastured on it until 
the rains have had a chance to wash the 
spray material off the grass. The same 
precautions are not necessary when trees 
are sprayed with lime sulphur solution 
without any lead arsenate. Lime sulphur 





my place? I have ten acres of ground I 
prepared for corn, but would rather put 
it into pasture for this year on account of 
the failure of a piece of meadow.—D. C. P., 
Ill. 

Either sudan grass or sorghum will be 
fine crops for you to sow for pasture on 
this ground as they do well on a seedbed 
prepared for corn. The Sudan will be 
preferred by many because it is a finer 
stemmed crop than sorghum. If owed by 
June first in your locality you are likely 
to get two cuttings, the first being taken 
when about one-half the heads are in 
bloom, the second just before frost. You 
can expect around two tons of hay per 
acre. Larger yields have been known. 
For either pasture or hay, or both, Sudan 
should fill the bill for you. 


PLANTING DISTANCES 


How far apart should apples, pears, 
grapes, and raspberries, each be planted? 





solution in any reasonable quantity will 
not prove poisonous to the animals which 
may eat grass on which the drip has fallen. 


TIME TO PLANT SPRUCE 


Please tell me the best time of year to 
transplant a spruce, and can a tree of from 
six to eight feet be transplanted?—L. Y.., 
Minn. 

We would suggest that you transplant 
this tree just as early in the spring as you 
can hte! work the ground. 

In order to successfully transplant ‘an 
evergreen the size you describe it will be 
necessary to move the tree with as little 
disturbance to the roots as possible. This 
means that you should dig well about the 
tree, and move the tree with a ball of 
earth three feet or more in diameter about 
the roots. In this way the roots will hard- 
ly be affected at all. Be sure to supply 
| plenty of moisture to the tree after moving 
| to its new location. 


DUSTING HAS PROVED ITSELF 





—J. C. T., Ohio. 

The planting distances of apples are 
from thirty to forty feet each way; 
pears, twenty to thirty feet: grapes, 


eight to twelve feet; black caps, three 
or four by six feet; red raspberries, 
three by five feet. 
A FEED PROBLEM 

I have just taken over an eighty acre 
farm, on which there is a good dairy barn. | 
The manure has been scarce, however, as | 
grain has been sold instead of fed to stock. 
Now I am putting in a silo. I will have 
thirty acres of corn, and I am preparing 
for fifteen acres of alfalfa. I will not have | 
any hay but timothy this year unless I 
buy clover. The balance of the farm is in 
meadow, and in pasture. I wonder how 
it would be to put in ten acres of soybeans | 
for hay to feed dairy cows along with 
silage?—M. O. C., lowa. | 





In our opinion you have hit the right | 
thing by which to obtain a supply of le- | 
gume hay for feeding. Until your alfalfa 





Can you recommend dusting vegetables 
| to control insects? It appeals to me as a 
| time saver.—V. Z. H., lowa. 

Dusting is a very efficient means of 
| controlling insects and most plant diseases 
in the garden and orchard. Of course for 
certain things spraying has not been dis- 
placed, but for ordinary garden insects 


j}and diseases such as rust, mildew, and 


so on, dusting has proved itself efficient, 
rapid, and economical. 





LIABILITY FOR BORROWED 
STOCK 

We had a bull, which we raised from 
a calf up. He was from good blood and 
could be traced back for papers. We let 
our neighbor use him two weeks but we 
charged nothing. He just fed and took 
care of him as his own. He took sick and 
died there. Is the owner all the loser or 
does neighbor help pay loss?—T. W., Il. 





The neighbor is not liable for the loss 
of the bull unless it can be shown that the 
} animal died thru some fault or careless- 
ness on the neighbor’s part. He would be 
bound to take reasonably good care of 
the animal, such care as the ordinarily 
careful person would take of his own bull 
under the same circumstances. If this 
was done, and the animal took sick with- 
out the neighbor’s fault, there is no 
liability. If liable at all, the neighbor 
would have to stand the whole loss.— 
A. L. H. 8. 


PIGS FAIL TO THRIVE 


I have a bunch of pigs weighing about 
fifty pounds that do not grow. eed 
corn and warm oats, and ground wheat 
slop. Also have wood ashes and salt in 
feeder.—L. 8., Iowa. 

Treat the pigs for worms by withholding 
feed for twenty-four hours and then 
giving each pig, from a bottle, thirty 
drops of oil of chenopodium and aphelt 
an ounce of castor oil for every fifty 
pounds of body —— Repeat the treat- 
ment in two weeks. Feed skimmilk, 
ee ground rye or alfalfa hay.— 

eo ht 


BOX ELDER GROWS FROM SEED 


Will box elder seeds grow if planted 
this spring? The seeds are still on the 
trees; does that make any difference or 
should the seeds be gathered in the fall? 
Please advise the best way to plant box 
elder and sweet maple seeds.—A. A. L., 
Minn. 

Box elder grows readily from spring 
seeds. It would have been far better to 
have gathered the seed last year. How- 
ever, it would do no harm to try the ones 
which are still on the trees altho we would 
not expect very good results from these. 
The box elder also grows readily from 
cuttings of mature shoots exactly as with 
grapes. Plant the seeds in moist rich soil 
from half an inch to an inch deep in rows 
where cultivation can be given. 


GETTING RID OF MITES 

Will you please tell me the easiest 
method of getting rid of the mite? We 
bought twelve hens and I think probably 
that is how we are troubled with those 

ts. They are bad in our chicken 
omen iiien B. S., Minn. 

To eradicate mites a thoro cleaning of 
the chicken houses and spraying with 
a suitable disinfectant having a sufficient 
body is all that is necessary. All roosts, 
loose boards, and boxes should be re- 
moved and the disinfectant applied in 
the form of a rather coarse spray, using 
a suitable pump. Some of the best mater- 
ials for the purpose are the so-called wood 
preservers which consists of anthracene 
oil and zine chlorid. As a mixture of 
this kind is a little too heavy to spray 
well, it may be thinned with an equal 
part of the kerosene. Crude petroleum 
is almost equally effective and is usually 
cheaper. It should be thinned by addin 
= o 
, erosene 
emulsion, and carbolic acid are all effec- 
tive, but as they all lack sufficient body 
the spraying must be repeated the second 
or third time after ten day intervals. 
The coal-tar dips, will prove effective if 
application is repeated and if it is used 
slightly stronger than recommended. 
Whatever preparation is used, the birds 
should be kept out of the houses until 





the fluid has thoroly soaked into the wood. 
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This is Home Garage Week 





For Your Home Garage 


—Escape from the dangerous ‘‘ Give me a quart of oil’’ 


Why do so many veteran motorists and experienced oper- 
ators of taxi-cabs and motor trucks buy their Gargoyle 
Mobiloil in large sealed containers? These are the reasons: 


° (1) Certainty. They are sure that the Gargoyle Mobiloil 

.. Certainty sold in sealed containers is genuine. The purchase 

of loose “quarts of oil’’ sometimes tempts an 

unscrupulous dealer to substitute low-quality oil for 
genuine Gargoyle Mobiloil. 





(2) Convenience. With a 5-gallon can or a 15-,30-,or 55- 
gallon steel drum in your garage, you always have 
an adequate supply of the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil on hand. You don’t have to wait in line in 
front of the dealer’s until he gets. through serving 
gasoline and oil to customers ahead of you. 


(3) Better Operation. The best operating results are secured 
¥ maintaining the oil at the proper level. A “‘quart 
of oil”’ is often either too much or too little to pour 
in. With Gargoyle Mobiloil in your garage you can 
add every day the correct amount of “make-up” 
— pint, a quart, or whatever amount you may 
need. 


Even more important: The cutting effect of gasoline tends 
to thin down even the best lubricating oil. The daily 
addition of fresh oil builds up the body of the entire oil 
supply, and helps make up for this fuel admixture. 


Containers for your Home Garage 


During the week of May 7th to 12th, dealers all 
over the country are giving the home garage 
owner special attention. They are providing 
ample stocks of different grades of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil in the larger containers. 





Gargoyle Mobiloil comes in 1-gallon and 5- 
gallon sealed cans and 15-, 30-, and 55-gallon 
sealed steel drums, which are water-proof, dust- 
proof, and air-proof. The drums come equipped 
with a convenient, leak-proof faucet. A 5-gallon 
can or a 15-gallon drum of Gargoyle Mobiloil 
may be easily carried home in your car. 





A large steel drum of Gargoyle Mobiloil is the 
most valuable accessory you can put in your 
home garage. 

WARNING: 


Don’t be misled by some similar sounding name. Look on the container 
for the correct name Mobiloil (not Mobile) and for the red Gargoyle. 
Don’t believe false statements that some other oil is identical with 
Gargoyle Mobiloil. Gargoyle Mobiloil is made only by the Vacuum Oil 
Company in its own refineries, and is never sold under any other name. 


oprechie 
Mobiloil 


Make the chart your guide 
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Renovating alfalfa fields and keeping out competition means bigger yields of hay 


CURBING COMPETITION IN 
OMPETITION may be the life of 
trade, but itlacksa whole lot of being 
alfalfa is the greatest legume hay there is 
and when one knows how to grow alfalfa, 
seed sown in limed soil that has some 
humus in it and is reasonably well drained, 
to have a well packed seedbed. From 
then on, it is a matter of preventing 
sus shows that more a is planted to 
alfalfa than any other of the cultivated 
alfalfa after it has once made a stand is 
a serious problem on naturally acid soils 
is grown. The necessity for curbing com- 
petition is one that must be considered. 
grass will run alfalfa out. There is little 
truth to this statement. Of course, when 
it is also in the best of shape for bluegrass 
with the result that the bluegrass seeds 


ALFALFA FIELDS 

C thelifeofanalfalfapatch. However, 
it isno harderthan corn. Given inoculated 
there is little else to growing alfalfa except 
“predatory competition.” The last cen- 
hays. But the matter of perpetuating 
where lime must be applied before alfalfa 

The statement is often made that blue- 
the soil is limed and made ready for alfalfa 
itself and then proceeds to give the alfalfa 


plants lively competition for both moisture | 


and surface plantfood. Does it look rea- 
sonable that a plant with a four-inch root 
system can compete for either moisture 
or food with a plant that has roots that go 
down from four to ten feet? Provided the 
lime supply is sufficient, there is no shallow 
rooted plant that can run alfalfa out 
Bluegrass can lap up the moisture about 
as fast as it falls and it can wrest the bulk 
of fertility out of the plow layer of soil and 
in doing this, it euts down the height to 
which the hay grows and therefore cuts 
down the number of tons which are to be 
had off an acre. The point as to whether 
bluegrass can run the alfalfa out or not is 
immaterial as compared with the positive 


assertion that bluegrass is not to be toler- | 


ated in an alfalfa field unless the owner 
wants to pasture this particular field. In 
this case, the bluegrass eliminates much 
of the tendency to bloat, making the turf 
tougher and less likely to injury thru tram- 
pling 

The question of getting the bluegrass 
out of an alfalfa field is -an important 
matter in putting the greatest possible 
tonnage of alfalfa hay into the mow from 
that field. We used to do this with the 
disk; we were told that splitting the crowns 
made the plants more prolific but experi- 
ments have shown that this splitting 
really injured the plants and the plant 
disease men found that cutting the roots 
made a place of entry for rots and various 
fungii. 

It must be borne in mind that there is a 
twofold purpose in stirring an alfalfa bed 
while the plants are growing. The first 
purpose is to keep down the competition 
from bluegrass and other similar alfalfa 
vermin and the second, and perhaps as 


important, is to loosen up the soil and | 


make it more porous. It is a well-known 
fact that the nodules on the alfalfa roots 


soil nitrates is directly proportional to the 
amount of air that has access to the plant 
roots. Dig an alfalfa root, if you please. 
You may follow it down for eight or ten 
feet but you find few nodules below the 
four-inch line. Where the air is kept out 
and the soil is heavy, those roots have no 
nodules on them. The more air there is 
about the roots, the more nodules. The 
more roots there are borne in the air zone, 
the more chance there is for nodules and 
enerally the more nodules there are. 
Which is one reason why the Grimm or 
Cossack plants with their spradling roots 
usually aggregate more nodules per plant 
than the taproot alfalfas. 

Then dig the alfalfa patch; do this to 
enable the plants to fix more nitrogen and 
to get rid of the blue grass. After the 
second cutting usually furnishes the dry 
time that is death to bluegrass dug out 
then. Any kind of a spring tooth imple- 
ment that will dig deep and yet spring 
around the roots gives satisfaction. 

Of course, the fellow who never reno- 
| vated his alfalfa field before will be scared 
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Renovating a 90 acre alfalfa field on 
Warren McFarland farm 





| stiff. He will think sure that the plants 

are going to be jerked out bodily and his 
| mental state will not be any more placid 
| when some neighbor exclaims, “‘Why, Bill, 
you're just going to ruin that alfalfa!” 
But it won’t be ruined and if the owner 
| himself hasn’t the nerve to see the reno- 
| vator ripping its way thru stubborn blue- 
| grass sods, he’s due to take a day off in 
|town while the hired man is given direc- 
tions, “Did ’er deep; shut your eys and 
go ahead.”—I. J. M., Ind. 


ACID SOILS CUT CROPS 


| A farmer here raked all his straw from 

a certain field direct from the thresher 
| into piles and burned them, scattering 
| the ashes as well as he could. The wheat 
| showed distinctly just where the piles 
| of ashes had been distributed. The farmer 
said the wheat there would go thirty 
bushels to the acre, while the average for 
the remaining part of the eighty acres 
was less than half that. He used that as 
la big argument in favor of burning the 
straw on the land. 

Now I am not able to say without 
further testing whether it was lime or 
phosphorous that his soil needed, but 
'from the great benefit from the small 
|amount used I have a suspicion it was 


| 








take nitrogen from the air but the amount | the time mostly, for ashes are pretty 
of free nitrogen available to be turned into| strong in quickly available lime, and 
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lime releases plant food so freely that 
it has been classed as a soil robber—it 
helps a man to be a soil robber by letting 
him use the plant food faster it is true. 
Few men care to save the plant food at 
the expense of crops—they would re- 
plenish the supply of plant food. 

It is very easy to find out whether 
lime would inerease the production of 
your land. You have only to spread 
some lime and try it. A load of ground 
limestone would enable you to make 
tests at various spots and in varying 
amounts and find out what amount would 
give the best results for the cost. 

If your farm is acid it will never get 
better without lime, but will get worse 
and every bit of manure or every green 
crop you use to build up the soil will in- 
crease the acidity, and these manures 
will not give full results in a soil not con- 


ne sufficient lime to give sil bac- 
teria the best chance to do their work.— 
L. H. C., Kan. 


STUDY THE SOIL OF YOUR FARM 

By careful observation you may dis- 
cover what your soil contains in abun- 
dance and what is lacking. The growth 
of the crops and the color of the soil indi-. 
cate its contents in a general way. After 
all, it is not so much what elements the 
soil contains, but how much of nitrogen, 

hosphorous and potassium is available 
or plant food. That is what the growth of 
the different crops indicates. 

The color of the soil will reveal some- 
what of its nature. Darksoil is most 
always rich in organic matter, and this 
means plenty of nitrogen. Light colored 
soils denote the lack of nitrogen. | There 
may be some exceptions but not many. 
Organic matter is also evidenced by a 
porous, mellow soil. Soil that packs hard 
| after a rain shows that it is deficient in 
nitrogen.—W. D. N. 


WATER AT ALL TIMES 


On the dairy farm of Ahrens Brothers 
in Wisconsin, maximum efficiency at 
minimum expense of time and labor has 
been attained in the matter of watering 
the stock by letting gravity plus elec- 
tricity do the work. 

In the different yards about the barn 
are three circular concrete watering 
tanks, each about seven or eight feet 
in diameter. Around each tank is a con- 
crete platform, so that stock in drinking 
do not trample the ground about the 
tank and get it muddy. 

The barn with the electric power room 
|as a part of it is located on the highest 
| ground where the well is also. The yards 
| about the buildings in which beef cattle, 
dairy cows, calves and hogs are kept in 
separate fenced off sections slope away 
from the barn. The tanks in the yards 
are lower than the water level in the 
barn and power room. 

The Ahrens have a large-sized farm 
electric plant and do much of the farm 
work electrically. This includes pumping 
the water into the pressure tank whence 
it flows to the individual drinking cups 
in the dairy barn and to the other build- 
ings. Recently they put in their round 
concrete and ran underground 
pipes to them. 

From under the center of each tank a 
short pipe extends up from the under- 
ground pipe a foot and a half or so. It is 
now only necessary to turn the valve 
in the power room to start the waterrun- 
ning to any one of the tanks which needs 
filling. The tanks are at enough lower 
level, so that the water gushes up into them 
in a little fountain. The splash of the 
water is an invitation to the stock in the 
yard to come and have a fresh cool drink. 

One of the tanks is located at a fence 
between two yards. Half of the tank is 
on one side of the fence, the other half 
on the other side, so that the one tank 


serves both yards.—F, L. C., Ia. 
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Robert Owen, business man 
and philanthropist of the 
early nineteenth century, 
was the originator y the 
fowae trade-mark. He put 
is name on every package of 
3 ’ yarn he made, sevens “I'm 
F a . oud of my goods a 7 stand 
ea > ack of them with the best 
oe thing I own—my name!" 
Robert Owen's creed by which 
er - he won greatbusiness success, 
ee was simply this —‘I have 
‘ound that the best way to 
out for No. 1 is t look 
out for No.2." 

















“The Covenant in the Name 


N the markets of the world today there are 
names which carry the weight of written 
agreements. To the buying public they 
represent the maker’s personal contract to 

maintain the highest standards of quality. 






This desirable public acceptance must be guarded 
unceasingly by the manufacturer if his vantage 
ground is to be preserved. 


The Firestone organization is keenly alert to the 
responsibilities as well as the rewards, in the ratifica- 
tion of the Firestone name by car-owners every- 


where. The public, expecting more in Firestone 
Cords, is given more for the money. 


The thousands of expert workers, employed in 
the building of these fine tires, are fully conscious 
of the covenant made under the Firestone pledge of 


Most Miles per Dollar. 


With production facilities and working condi- 
tions conducive to the most efficient effort, they 
have brought the Firestone Cord to its present high 
point of perfection—fulfilling the trust imposed in 
this name by so great a following. 


Most Miles per Dollar 
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THE DETECTOR OF THE RADIO 
In my last article I described a type of 
detector known as the crystal detector. 
The beginner in radio invariably starts 
out with a crystal detector and just as 
invariably discards it for the audion 
valve. Why? Well, it is characteristic of 
human nature, or at least that human 
nature that enters radio, to want to re- 
ceive those distant stations. The radio 
fan is always thinking of some station on 
beyond the reach of his set and he is al- 
ways planning on the time when he will 
have a set that will bring them all in. 
What is an audion bulb or tube? The 
word “audion” is derived from audio 
which means “to hear.” Therefore the 
audion tube is a tube that causes one to 
hear or very simply it is a detector. The 
audion tube, however, may be used not 
Only as a detector of radio waves but as 
a radio amplifier. The amplifying char- 
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acteristic of the audion tube will not be 
discussed in this article as I will confine 
it to a simple presentation of the audion 
tube as a detector. 

This audion tube is often called a 
vacuum tube and, as originally designed 
by Fleming, consisted of only two elements 
one called a plate and the other a filament, 
both mounted in a glass tube from which 
all air and gas has been extracted. The 
glass tube or bulb is very much in ap- 
pearance like the ordinary incandescent 
electric light bulb. The difference between 
the two lies in the elements contained 
within. In the electric light bulb a fila- 
ment only is used and after the filament 
or fine tungsten wire has been inserted | 
within the glass container, the air is re-| 
moved and the tube is sealed by melting 
together the glass tube, leaving a small 
tit at the large end. The audion or vacuum 
tube has within, besides the filament, a 
plate and the modern tube contains in| 
addition a third element called the grid. 

Those who studied my last article refer- 
ing to the crystal detector will note the 
similarity between the diagram presented 
in that article and Fig. 1 herewith. The 
only difference is that a two electrode 
vacuum tube has been substituted for the 
crystal detector in the diagram. The 
vacuum tube shown at E consists of the 
slate 1 and the filament 2. The filament 2 
- connected across its terminals the 
battery 3 which is an erdinary six volt 
storage battery. The antenna or aerial 
is shown at A connected by a lead-in 
wire to the primary winding of the vario- 
coupler B. The primary winding of the 
vario-coupler is connected to the ground 
D thru the variable-condenser C. An- 
other variable-condenser C shunted 
across the head phones F in the circuit G. 

The circuit shown in Fig. 1 functions 
as follows: The radio waves traveling 
thru space induce a small electric current 
in the antenna A which must pass thru 
the primary winding of the vario-coupler 
B. This current induces a current in the 
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secondary winding of the vario-coupler B 
of the same oscillation period; that is, 
the oscillations of the secondary circuit 
G is similar to the high frequency oscilla- 
tions of the primary or antenna circuit. 
This being true, the plate 1 of the vacuum 
tube E is alternately positive and nega-| 





tive. However, due to a condition existing 
within the tube and which will be ex- 


] plained later the current will flow in the 


plate circuit only during the time that the 
plate is positively charged. By virtue 
of this function the oscillating current is 
rectified and a sound is produced in the 
telephone receiver F. 

It has been demonstrated by scientists 
that when a body is heated it throws off 
very small charges of negative electricity 
called electrons. Due to having discarded 
these negative charges of electricity the 
body itself becomes positively charged. 
Keeping this in mind note that when the 
filament 2 Fig. 1 is heated to incandes- 
cence by passing an electrie current thru 
it from the battery 3 small particles or 
charges called eleetrons are liberated. 
These small charges being negative will 
simply dance around in space within the 
vacuum tube until some positive charged 
bedy presents itself and to which they 
may become attached. Such condition is 
presented every time the oscillation takes 
place in the plate circuit presenting a 
positive condition of the plate. As soon 
as the plate becomes positive these nega- 
tive electrons, heretofore dancing around 
freely within the tube, fairly jump to the 
plate and thus we have a flow of electricity 
in the tube between the filameat and the 
plate. Each time this flow takes place 
it is registered in the head phones by an 
audible sound. 

The vacuum tube is the most important 
element of the radio receiving set and the 
next time I am going to go a little deeper 
into the subject with special reference 
to the three electrode vacuum tube. This 
is the type of detector widely used in 


| radio .receiving sets and every radio fan 


wants to know more about it.—C. C. H. 


— 7 
KEEP UP THE FENCES 

There are hogs and eattle that seem to 
be born unruly and when they are ours 
we find we must do one of two things; 
either dispose of them or make fences that 
they can not get over or thru. If it is the 
property of a neighbor and it is our 
fields that are suffering from their dep- 
redations, the chances are that hard 
feelings quickly develop unless the tres- 
passing is stopped. 

It is in the brst instance often the result 
of poor fences that stock become breachy. 
One unruly animal teaches bad habits to 
the rest, just as one vicious boy infects 
other boys and leads them into trouble. 

I noted only lately the results of poor 
fences in the broken relations and resent- 
ment that marks neighbors of mine, owing 





| that it would be done. 














to the damage done by trespassing stock. 
In this case, which was extreme, both 
cattle and hogs were in a neighbor’scrops 
nearly every day; and the warning to 
“keep them up” was met with assurances 
The fences, how- 
ever, were very bad and time and again 
the trespass was repeated till a complete 
rupture resulted. 

Finally the trespassing chickens began 
to die from overeating of unripe kafir 
and the offending neighbor asked the other 
if he had put out porson, for to this point 
of mutual ill-will had the bad fences led 
them. One might add dozens of sueh in- 


| stanees, but every farmer knows of them, 


so we stop at one. Bad fences are a source 
of loss in many ways. 
Another neighbor had a buneh of two- 
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year-old steers yarded adjoining a corn- 
field. It was early spring and the cattle 
began to scent green feed and were un- 
easy. If the fences had been good nothing 
would have happened; but they were bad, 
and soon the whole herd was out hunting 
for a green bite. The man with poor 
fences is often a slovenly farmer too. 
In this case it was cockle burs, just out of 
the ground, that the cattle found. In a 
few hours five had died from poison and 
others were very sick. 

A special yard for unruly nogs is a very 
food plan and the breachy cow or steer 

ad best be disposed of as soon as pos- 
sible. One hates to see an animal wearing 
a yoke or other contrivance to keep him 
in bounds. 

Best of all are good fences. They 

nerally prevent the bad habits of 

reaking out that torment many farmers. 
The cost of good fencing is often paid 
twice im extra work and worry by the 
farmer with breachy stock, and bad 
fences. If one is too busy to repair or make 
fences good, he had better cut down opera- 
tions or hire extra help. A good motto 
te place along the public road is “Keep 
Up the Fences.”—D. M. H., Kan. 


HARROW AND ROLL THE 
MEADOWS 

In the early spring it is a good plan to 
harrow the meadows lightly then follow 
the harrow with a good roller to settle the 
soil firmly about the roots of the grass. In 
the winter alternate freezing and thawing 
heave roots out of the ground. 

Sometimes stock has been allowed to 
run im the meadow when the ground was 
soft or the pigs without rings in their noses 
have turned up a lot of the soil. The 
harrow with teeth set slanting backward 
will smooth off the bumps, fill up the holes 
and stir the soil so that when the roller 
comes along it will pack the soil in its ac- 
customed place and level down the ground 
so that it will be in first-class condition for 
the mower. 

Then, by stirring and rolling the soil, 
the roots will take a firmer hold so that the 
meadow will stand the drouth of late 
spring or early summer. The yield of 
hay will generally be increased by the 
harrowing and rolling process.—W. D. N. 


THE QUESTION OF EQUIPMENT 
Continued from page 15 
obtained from any implement or machine. 

A number of experiment stations have 
endeavored to determine the production 
cost which is chargeable to equipment in 
producing and harvesting various farm 
crops. In the case of wheat, for example, 
the results of these investigations show 
that the equipment charge varies from 
three to eight or nine percent. On the 
basis of wheat selling at one dollar a bushel 
the cost for equipment would be from three 
to nine cents a bushel. 

It is well worth anyone’s time to obtain 
as much information as possible regarding 
the proper amount of equipment for his 

articular farm and circumstances and the 
investment which he is justified in making 
in that part of his business. Present-day 
conditions demand efficient production in 
all lines, including farming and the man 
who is not producing efficiently in any line 





of business is at a serious disadvantage. 
The work that is being done by farmers’ 
organizations to obtain better prices for 
farm products thru cooperative marketing 
is certain to bring results, but regardless of 
whether prices are high or low, the cost of 
productiom determines the percentage of 
profit and those who produce at lowest 
cost will always receive the greatest profit. 

It is possible to have an excessive in- 
vestment in equipment for most efficient 
operation in any line of business, as well as 
inadequate equipment. But the latter 
condition is much more common. A care- 
ful study of the situation in all its phases 
is the wise policy. 
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If this happens to be the year 
you come over to Royal Cords 


HERE’S not much difference be- 

tween the way a man buys his first 
U. S. Royal Cord and the way he buys 
any other tire. 

But there comes a time a little later 
when he thinks back to see how he 
came to ask for a Royal Cord. 

And why he didn’t do it sooner. 

~ * * 

If 1923 happens to be the year you 
came over to Royal Cords you are likely 
to notice this— 

You didn’t buy Royal Cords on the 
strength of any advertised extravagant 
mileages. 

The makers of Royal Cords believe 
in letting each tire user make his own 
comparisons on his own car. That pro- 


vides every man with the facts in the 
form most useful to him. 

You didn’t buy Royal Cords on an 
impulse. The conviction that the Royal 
Cord is a good tire had been growing 
with you for some time. 

You didn’t buy Royal Cords merely 
because they are the product of the 
largest rubber organization in the world. 

More than anything else, it has been 
the simple, understandable policies of 
the Royal Cord people that have made 
the Royal Cord seem a tire of personal 
responsibility. 

e «-@.'«@ 

It has been the growing understand- 
ing among men that Royal Cord value 
conscientiously out-tops all other tire 
values today. 


United States Tires 
are Good Tires 
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SHALL I BUY A TRACTOR? 


The above question cannot be answered 


by “yes” or “no” because there are so 
many factors to consider. 

After a careful study of tractors under 
cornbelt conditions, the United States 
department of agriculture lists the follow- 
ing advantages in the use of tractors: 

1. About 2.2 work horses per farm were 
replaced by the tractor on 172 farms in 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. 

2. One or more hired men in the busy 
season are replaced. 

3. For belt work the tractor saves hiring 
power for small separators, silage cutters, 
small corn shellers and shredders. 

4. Stationary engines larger than two- 
horse power can be replaced by the 
tractor. 

Other advantages are saving in feed, 
increase in yield, change in cropping sys- 
tem and increase in the size of the farm. 

The drawbacks are summed up as 
follows: 

1. The first cost may be excessive for 
the amount of work to be done. 

2. Depreciation is one of the largest 
items in cost and is seldom considered. 

3. When fuel and oil are high in price as 
compared with horse feeds the tractor is at 
a disadvantage. 

4. The cost of implements for use with 
a tractor is greater than horse-drawn 
implements because of larger size and 
heavier construction. Other disadvan- 
tages are interest, repairs, hired help to 
operate, breakage con quality of work. 

Those interested in going further into 
this study may secure free of charge from 
the department of agriculture, Washing- 
ton, D. C., the following farmers’ bulletins: 
1295, What Tractors and Horses Do on 
Cornbelt Farms; 1296, Changes Effected 
by Tractors on Cornbelt Farms; 1297, 
Cost of Using Tractors on Cornbelt 
Farms; 1298, Cost of Using Horses on 
Cornbelt Farms; 1299, Shall I Buy a 
Tractor?; 1300, Choosing a Tractor. 


LIME GREW THE CLOVER 


Clover b!lussoms. An eighteen acre 
bouquet of them! No one ever 
heard of sending a bouquet of clover 


blossoms out of respect for a departed 
friend because clover blossoms stand for 
bees and honey, activity and yet more 
activity. Happy. is the soil that can grow 
its own clover bouquetsand happyis the 
man who owns the soil, that grows the 
clover, that feeds the cows, that give the 
milk, that brings in checks, that buy 
home conveniences and comfortsandthus 
make life on the farm full and enjoyable. 
The soil that will not grow its own clover 
bouquets is sick; it needsdiagnosis and 
treatment 

If you have ever thought you were 
buying a draft horse and found when 


hitched, that you had only a Shetland 
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»ony, you will know how Albert Brucker 
elt when he learned that his farm would 
not grow clover. The first spring when 
he bought the place, he sowed clover seed 
but there were notenough bouquets in the 
field to generously commemorate the 
passing of a gopher. The former owner, 
upon returning and going over the place 
that summer, leaned up against a gate 
post and casually inquired how the clover 
stand was. Upon being informed that it 
wasn’t, he said, “Well Albert, I don’t 
believe 1 would have sold this farm if it 
would have grown clover like it once did.” 

.Brucker said nothing but he thought a 
plenty. He thought of that long row of 
dairy cows that were anticipating clover 
to sandwich the silage during the lon 
days of the coming winter. He saw instea 
the straw that would be forced upon them 
and then and there, he resolved to make 
that farm grow clover or let someone 
else own it. 

With some folks, it would take a life 
time to tell the rest of this story and there 
wouldn’t be much to it then except a bare 
living but Brucker’s resolve is dated four 
years ago. And making a long story 
short, today he grows clover and alfalfa 
whenever he sows the seed. Clover blos- 
soms? Yes, an eighteen acre bouquet of 
them and plenty of alfalfa blooms to keep 
the color scheme from getting monoto- 
nous. Not a sign of soil fertility finding 
its way ditchward, riverward, oceanward 
but a soil awakened, renewed and pro- 
ductive. 

The second spring when Brucker sowed 
clover he put on hydrated lime. The lime 
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while there is very little horse sorrel 
showing on the clover field. 

Brucker says, “I believe it is possible 
to practically eliminate horse sorrel from 
a field after it has been limed. I don’t 
mean by this that the horse sorrel seeds 
are killed just because lime is put on but 
I do believe that lime on the ground will 
make the ciover and alfalfa grow so rank 
that the sorrel seeds will germinate and 
after three or four crops have been grown 
about all the small seed in the soil will 
have germinated.” 

Brucker showed several strips on his 
farm as proof of this statement. In one 
field there was a square cut into one corner 
of the field. This was full of sorrel while 
all around it was thirty inch clover. The 
owner explained that while putting on 
limestone the lime sower got clogged up 
here and the driver turned it out of gear 
and started to fix it. In the meantime the 
horses kept stepping up just as they 
generally do and Brucker told the driver 
“we won’t bother to go back over this 
ground because the harrow and dise will 
drag the lime over this spot.’’ Apparently 
there was little movement of the lime- 
stone as there is very little clover on this 
square while the rest of the field was a 
mat of clover bouquets. 

In the ten-acre alfalfa field limestone 
was also spread from an unlimed ring 
around the outside of the field. Here also 
there is little alfalfa next to the fence. 

In another field, ground limestone was 
sown over a third of the field, that third 
that had always been considered the 
poorest. The whole field was sown in 














sower was started on a back furrow at one 
|side of the field which left a thirty foot 
strip not treated. Only 500 pounds to the 
lacre were used at that time but the re- 
}sult was a clover victory for where lime 
|was put on, a full 100 percent stand of 
|clover came on, while the unlined strip 
'showed only 10 percent stand by actual 
count. Tho somewhat skeptical at first, 
this clover experience “sold”’ Brucker on 
| lime in some form. 
| The next year he used sixty tons of 
ground limestone. The limestone was 
| piled around the edges of the field before 
| plowing and when the field was plowed, 
the lime was spread on the plowed ground. 
| This left a strip about ten furrows wide 
}around the side of the field where the 
|lime was plowed under. This year that 
|eighteen acre field grew clover and the 
| first cutting produced two tons of hay 
to the acre. In addition a seed crop was 
cut which threshed twenty-eight bushels 
of seed 

On the ten rows around the outside of 
the fieid where the lime was plo down, 
the clover is very sparse while where the 
limestone was put on top of the plowed 
ground there was a full stand of clover. 
On the ten furrows which were plowed 
under there is a thick mat of horse sorrel 
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The effect of a good application of lime shows in the crops for several years. 


clover but today only the third where the 
ground limestone was put has a 
stand of clover. In fact, a blind man could 
follow the line for he would scuff clover 
with one foot and soil with the other. 

Now Brucker’s barns are full of clover 
hay and on a recent farm management 
tour, a man who is considered an expert 
in analyzing dairy farms walked into the 
drive way. His eye followed the cliffs 
of clover hay on each side of the bay. 
Turning to the group with him, he said, 
“Whenever we can find a dairyman’s 
haymows filled with legume hay, we 
generally find that his books show a 
profit.”” Out of the 120 acres in this farm, 
thirty-eight are now growing legumes.— 
I. J. M., Ind. 


TO LAY THE DUST 

If you happen to live on an unpaved 
auto road you know how unpleasant it is 
to have great clouds of dust roll straight 
for your home with the passing of every 
car. Oiling the road is very effective but 
too expensive for the man of moderate 
means to consider. , 

If the dust bothers you, try spreading 
a layer of straw over the road. I'll admit 
that it looks rather queer, but it’s won- 
derfully effective—T. W. D., lowa. 











Here’s the 1-Ton Truck for Your Farm 
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—With Any Type of Body You Want 





























Chassis with Express Body $1245 


OLDSMOBILE 


Here is a truck of full ton capacity that has made good 
under every conceivable condition in more than two 
hundred fifty distinct lines of work! 


The chassis is designed for a truck. The frame is 
made without curves or offsets, of heavy gauge steel 
channel sections, preventing all possibility of unequal 
strains and consequent breakage. The wheel base is 
128 inches. 


Maximum energy from the 40 H. P. engine is applied 


to the wheels—through an internal gear drive of 


remarkable efficiency. 


Cord tires of generous size, 35" by 5", are responsible 
for its roadability and the ease with which it main- 
tains a speed of more than 25 miles per hour— 
averaging regularly twelve or more miles per gallon 
of gasoline! 


At $1095, you cannot match the Oldsmobile Economy 
Truck in speed, power, dependability or economy. 
And when you consider that you can. obtain this 
sturdy truck with any kind of body you require—its 
ownership becomes doubly desirable. 


See the nearest Oldsmobile dealer today! Discuss- 


with him your farm haulage problems and the type 
of body which will best serve your farm needs. He 
will be glad to give you the benefit of his experience 
in meeting similar conditions in your neighborhood. 


OLDS MOTOR WORKS, LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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A GATE THAT IS ALWAYS SHUT 


| to the contractor’s interest if he does the 


of it. One can charge for the added cost to 
| the land when selling if you can show the 





A piece of discarded gas pipe, some short | 


2x4 material from the scrap pile, and a few 
light boards made this handy gate which 
is in use on a Kentucky farm. One end of 


the pipe sets in a hole bored in the top of | 


a short post driven into the ground, the 
other end passes thru a 2x4 across the top 
of posts high enough to clear a tall person’s 
head. No weights or ropes are needed to 
keep such a gate closed nor is it necessary 
to use the hands to open or close it. 


VALUE OF A TILE MAP 


The cost of drainage is great enough at 
the present time to warrant good work- 
manship and also a permanent record of 
the work done. A man who has $4,000 
worth of drainage done on eighty acres of 
land should surely have some sort of 
record showing what was done. The land 
owner should be furnished with a map 
showing the positions of the mains and 
laterals, the amount and size of tile on 
each main and lateral and preferably a 
list showing tile depths for the entire 
system. The value of such a map can 
only be appreciated as the years go by and 
at some future time when you wish to 
add to the system. 

Two years ago the writer was called to 
engineer an extension to a tile system 
which had been laid for some years. The 
land owners had no map showing where the 
tile were laid and no one could remember 
just where the lines were or what size 
tile were laid. In fact, it was found that 
the contractor who did the engineering 
work also laid the tile and left no map or 
record of just what he did. Only after 
considerable expensive digging were the 
proper sub-mains located and the ex- 
tension connected. The money spent in 
blind hunting would have gone a long 
ways toward paying for the making of a 
map in the first place. 

At another tile job, the lack of an 
adequate record spelled failure. Years 
ago the piece of land was tiled and for a 
few years gave fairly good results. Later, 
however, the land became wetter and ap- 
proached its former state in many places. 
An engineer was called to look over the 
system. He asked at once for the tile 
map which could not be produced since 
one had never been furnished to the 
original land owners. A few of the lines 
were located and were seemingly in good 
shape except that they were full of water 
which indicated a stoppage at some point 
of the main. Several days were spent in 
digging over the system but the original 
layout could never be discovered. The 
entire system was dug up and relaid. A 

map would have made possible the 

ding of the principal mains and sub- 

mains without a great deal of digging. 

These could have been cleared of stop- 

and the system would have been 

in good working order at considerable 
less expense. 

It is always good practice in installing 





drainage to get a good engineer to do the 
surveying. tony contractors of the poorer 
class do their own surveying and often 
charge little or nothing for it. While 
many of them attempt to do honest 
engineering work, their training is 

along a different line and in consequence 
a poor job results. Then there is always 
the chance that the work will be laid out 


surveying. The engineer should be re- 
quested to furnish a map showing the 
complete layout of the system as before 
described. 

This tile map should be attached to the 
deed of the land and always remain a part 


prospective buyer just how much tile a 
certain eighty acres has in it and just how 
they are laid. When doing that piece of 
drainage this summer, do not neglect the 
map but insist upon having it.—I. D. W., 
Neb. 


OUR CRIPPLED CHILDREN 


Cupid is a persistent little chap, and 
a good traveler. And when he cannot, 
or need not travel he uses the mails (you 
can spell it males if you prefer) or the 
phone, or any way to make the lightnin 
of his love hit somebody. Of course, f 
realized that in due time the children 
who were under our care would grow up, 
and having been restored to near normal 
condition, in all likelihood would in due 
time get married. But I did not realize 
that little Cupid was doing a little over- 
time side performance. laybe he did 
not deem it necessary to report to me. 
Anyway, I never got next to what was 
happening until after it happened, then 
the secret came out. 

Getting curious, are you? Well, I'll 
just have to let you in on it—just a peek. 
tt was this way. A man—a lonely man— 
out in California moved to Arkansas three 
years where a neighbor gave him a 
copy of Successful Farming. He sub- 
scribed, and in reading Our Crippled 
Children column he got interested in a 
certain boy who wrote to us for help. 
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Arthur of N. Dakota, as we took him and 
as we sent him home 


This boy’s letter was published and this 
lonely man’s heart went out to the boy. 
He asked for the address of the boy and 
when he got it he wrote to the lad. The 
lad was fatherless. In other words, his 
mother was a widow. 

This Arkansas farmer asked the lad 
and his family to come to his farm. They 
are there yet. The boy calls him Dad now 
and his mother is no longer a widow. 
You amderstand, don’t you, that I was 
ee ES a 

eared for. His disappearance from 
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Colorado had me. Cupid wins! 

Arthur has gone back home to North 
Dakota with his feet quite straight. If 
he improves at home as he should, he 
will have good feet in another year. He 
will probably have to return at once 
for new braces. 

A letter from a woman in Kansas makes 
this a “Why not help a poor old 
cripp! woman paralyzed entirely on 
left side for last fifteen years. I don’t ask 
for money but a way to help myself. I 
would appreciate quilt pieces as I have 
learned to sew by means of right hand 
and clamp for left. I make comfort tops 
at $125 apiece and sell same by parcel 
post and at home. It helps me greatly 
and I sure would appreciate the favor 
very much. I live with a widow lady. 
My address is Mrs. Nellie Clark, Hugo- 
ton, Kansas, P. O, Box 13.” 

I — this just because some one 
may have some quilt pieces to send her to. 

We pt a great many letters asking for 
aid. would suggest that all children 
under fourteen years of age that need 
help, be sent to the free Shrine hospitals 
that are now ready or soon to be ready. 
We will have all we can do with the older 
ones. So we are still in need of funds to 
care for those over fourteen. Send all 
money to Successful Farming with C. C. 
Fund marked in lower left hand corner 
of envelope.—Alson Secor, Editor. 

We are below giving the names of con- 
tributors hitherto unpublished: 

Alma Stutsman, Ohio, $2; L. F. Stenhouse, Iowa, 

$10; Herbert Leet, Mich., $5; Mrs. John Hoot, 
N. Y., $2; Mrs. F.C. West, Nebr., $1;Jas.O. Hyser 
Ohio, $1; Carl Swanson, Gustaf Swanson, an 
Mr. and Mrs. F Swanson, Iowa, $3; Mrs Jas. 
Berks, Ill., $5; Irma L. Goodman, Ohio, $1; Mrs. 
Chas. E. Harrison, Va., $2; Vada Greer, Okla., $2; 
Mrs. Chas. Trimble, Wash., $4; Mrs. Eva M. 
Ramsey, Okla., $2; Amanda Shelley, Ind., $2; 
Mrs. A. C. Dening, Wash., $10; John Chapman, 
Ill., $5; Mr. and Mrs. W. D. Ballard, N. Y., $2; 
Earl Houfstetter, N. D., $1; Zlema Reichert, Ill., $1; 
Mrs. Theo. Holtx, lowa, $1; Chas. Webb, Calif., $1; 
Mrs. F. E. Hickerson, Ky., $7;T. Robert and Do: 
8. Fowler, Wis., $1; Mrs. John Fauken, Iowa, $10; 
Willard B. Kille, N. J., $25; Anna M. Ballard, 
Wash., $2; Mrs. W. A. Drew, Idaho, $6; Omer 
Meyhew, Mo., $1; Mr. and Mrs. Newton Brombey, 
Tenn., $2; Mrs. M.E. Crisp and family, Okla., $10; 
Mrs. U. A. Whitney, Mass., $1; H A. Farwell, 
Mass., $1; Mrs. Fannie M. Farwell, Mass., $1; 
Mrs. Ella’ U. Jefts, Mass., $1; Melvin W. Jeits, 
Mass., $1; Mabel Snook, Va., $.20; Mrs. V. Van 
Buren, Il., $1; Fortnigh tly Club, lowa, $2; Mrs. 
Alex Botsford, Mich., $2; Mrs. Rea F. Black, Pa., 
$3; John E. Anderson, Wash., $1; Mrs. J. H. 
Kempton, Nebr., $1; S. Nishimnira, Ind., $.50; 
Victor 8. 8., Colo., $5.50; Mrs. Geo. E. Clark, 
8. Dak., $1; Mrs. Wm J. Wood, Minn., $5; Mra. 
Alice Ball, 8. D., $1; Mrs. Harley Pasley, Ill., $.30; 
Larmie, 8. 8., Wyo., $5; Will Ventis, Tenn., $1; 
No Name, Wis., $1; Pleasant Hour Club, 8. D. 
$25; Mrs. Frank J. Rughl, Mo., $5; A Willing 
Helper, Kans., $1; Marie Mathews, Calif., $6.50; 
Bertha Iee Galbraith, Ohio, $5; A Well Wisher 
Mo., $.25; D. H. L., Mass., $5; Mrs. J. W. Ryder 
Pa., $2; Mrs. N. E. Veiman, Minn., $1. 


SOW A PATCH OF RAPE 


If you are apt to be short on hog pas- 
ture, just sow a patch of rape. There is 
no better pasture for the hogs and it is 
easily grown. It may be sown with oats 
and when the oats are heading out it will 
be ready for pasture. One need devote 
only three or four acres to rape and oats. 
It can also be grown in the cornfield be- 
tween the rows of corn. If the farmer has 
a patch of corn he can hog down profitably, 
he can get better returns by sowing some 
rape in the corn. By the time the corn is 
ready to be hogged down the rape will be 
well matured. Sow the rape after the 
corn has been laid 7 

Of course, mov armers prefer to grow 
the rape in a field to itself, preparing the 
ground well and seeding it in time for sum- 
mer pasture. Some have found it a good 
plan to sow two or three times during the 
season, having a patch coming on all the 
while. 

A fence can be easily thrown around 
a patch of rape, then moved to an- 
other when one has eaten down. One 
should be careful not to let the rape get 
tough before turning in the hogs as they 
do not like it so well and small pigs may 
not eat it at all—W. D. N. 
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Buick Authorized Service 


A Valuable “Part” of Every Buick 


Equally important with the universally admired per- 
formance ability of Buick cars is Buick Authorized 
Service. 


The insurance that the nation-wide Buick Authorized 
Service system provides for every Buick owner 
increases the confidence that comes through testing 
Buick dependability in every kind of motoring. 


Buick Authorized Service of the same uniformly high 
standard, no matter where it is found, has resulted 
in conviction on the part of automobile owners that 
Buick Authorized Service is in itself a valued part 
of the Buicks they purchase. 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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WHAT'S A CUSTOMER WORTH? 


If more ple who. live on farms and 
have to pd 2 the problem of marketing 
farm products realized what one city 
family is worth as a regular customer they 
would work to have that one customerand 
to satisfy and hold it. I give here an 
itemized account of the products sold to 
my best customer during the year 1922. 
The customer lives in a city sixty miles 
away and I live twelve miles from a rail- 
way station on arural route. All deliveries 
of products have been by parcel post with 
the exception of barrel lots of potatoes and 
apples and a few crates of cherries and 
grapes during the fruit season. 


Dressed chickens ..8 45.00 
ree abt — ; occouce. Bone 

Cottage cheese iumpubencdievtad ; 2.50 
Hams and bacon..... 0 ote i 21.00 
Lard iu cb dhe tecvcctetedue 10.00 
—_ sausage Mundie dvoeceheutsbtas 9.00 

Eggs Te ovetcesesaweacme 42.64 
Two dressed turkeys eat apy 14.30 
Dressed ducks... Sebeccoesessesouens 3.45 
DD. d= ob6cnnee seaccsedecegvesus 3.85 
Deh ccd dbns ons dns 2eeee oe 60 deed 18.00 
Beef (quarter or baby beef) . 24.00 


Peas, beans, onions, beets, carrots, parsnips, 








squash, turnips, etc.......... 21.75 
Grapes, cherries, apples, eto.............. 20.75 
Total value of eende Eee $254 .24 
Leas postage. . fudnasauecetabhbesaeess 8.73 

BP GION o 0 06e cavhaketeauséess $245.51 


With a few customers like that a family 
on the farm could make a good living 
without depending much on the sale of 
grains raised on the farm. A city family 
really spends a lot of money each year on 
products that could come from any farm. 
One thing they demand, however, is that 
all things bought by this method must be 
of good quality. Next to good quality they 
demand good packing. If one is to retain 
his customers he must use new containers 
for all products. Second-hand cartons 
from grocery or dry goods stores do not 
create an impression that will make the 
customer want to come back for more. 

It will be well to have your own trade- 
mark too, or at least a name for your farm 
with the name on all cartons. The city 
man, more than the cuontry man, believes 
in buying “‘standard’”’ products, and a farm 
name or trademark backed by good quality 
products means a satisfied customer. 

In dealing with customers I think it is 
best to arrange to send a package of a 
variety of products each week, or every 
two weeks. After you have established 
yourself with a customer and are supply- 
ing good products he will often tell you to 
send a package of a variety at intervals, 
using your own judgment as to what to 
send. However, good judgment must be 
used and only seasonable things, and no 
over supply of anything, sent. Sending 
too much of one kind of fruit or vegetable 
or an over supply of meat not ordered, 
even to the most liberal customer may 
ruin the market there. 

Referring to the foregoing itemized 
statement, all products sent by parcel 
post were sent postpaid. When barrels of 
appl * or potatoes were sent, they went 
by freight and the freight was paid by the 
customer when the goods arrived 

All packages were delivered, with one or 
two exceptions, the day after being 
mailed There was not one ca of 
products arriving in damaged condition. 
Meats, butter, etc., were se nt during the 
cool weather of fall, winter and spring. 
Peas, beans and some of the other vege- 
tables shipped well even during the hottest 
months of the year 

When I dig potatoes or pick apples, or 
when I intend to butcher, I drop a card to 
each customer stating that on such and 
such a day I will butcher, or pick apples, 
and that at that time I can furnish apples 
or potatoes in barrels, or that I can send a 
quarter of beef or a ham, or some pork 
sausage if the customer desires. These 
cards practicallly always bring orders 
where the product known.—R. D., 
Kans. 
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What to Eat and Why 


Making 
Easy Part of Your Diet 


a Big Word an 





AR-BO-HY-DRATES make up about 60 per 


cent of the average diet. 
They are largely secured from the 


and energy. 


They produce heat 


grain and vegetable starches. 


In the long, slow baking by which Grape-Nuts 
is produced from wheat and malted barley, the grain 
starches are partially pre-digested. They are changed 
to “dextrins” and “maltose”— forms of Carbohy- 
drates so easy to digest that they form the basis of 
the most successful baby foods. 


Many people have digestive trouble caused by the 
food-starch in its originai form, but Grape-Nuts has 
been famous for a quarter-century for its exceptional 
ease of digestion, and assimilation, and its splendid, 


building nourishment. 


It is a food for strength and 


energy, delightfully crisp and appetizing, made today 
by the same formula which first brought this charm 
for taste and aid to health to the world’s dining 


table. 


and the essential vitamin, so 


“refined” foods. 


Many servings of real 


Grape-Nuts contains the iron, phosphorus 


often lacking in modern, 


food value in a package 


of this economical food. At your grocer’s today~ 
ready to serve with cream or milk. 















Grape:Nuts 


THE BODY BUILDER 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by 
Postum Cereal Co., Inc. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 





= Prices In. America. 


teed. 50%, less than dealers 
Aggy ba dny by 


City, Mo. 


Make == Own Fertilizer 


At Small Cost wi 
WILSON’S PHOSPHATE. MILLS 


From 1to40 H.P. Also Bone 
Cutters, hand and power, 
for the poultrymen; grit and 
shell mills, farm feed mills, 
family grist mills, scrap 
cake mills. Send for our catalog. 
Wilson Bros., Box 14, Easton,Pa. 
USED Comeepensenes courses bought, sold. 
Bargain [ist free. Students Ex. 45 W. 42St.,New York 
‘You cannot help but be better informed 


about many subjects farmers should be fam- 
iliar with, after reading our advertisements, 



















For Boys and Girls in School 


If you are going to school you'll need 
several of the articles illustrated and 
described on pages 5 and 6 of the new 
Successful Farming Reward Book. 
Among the Articles offerd are Pointer 
and Redipoint Pencils, Self-Filling 
Fountain Pens, Several Writing Sets 
with durable Boxes, and a Handy 
School Bag. A Copy of the Reward 
Book was sent to your home a few 
weeksago. If you wish another copy 
of the Book for yourself or for a 
friend, drop us a line—you'll hear 
from us promptly. 











Successful Farming, Reward Dept., Des Moines, lowa 
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RECORDS IN PICTURES 


Altho the boy’s time on the farm is well 
taken care of in attending to the various 
chores which fall to his lot besides doing 
his regular work in the field, there are 
times when he has an afternoon to do as 
he pleases. 

If the boy’s center of interest is on the 
farm he will be satisfied and will spend his 
time to good advantage. But interest in 
farm life isn’t aroused by telling him that 
he can have an afternoon off, but by con- 
necting him up with some vits al part of the | 
farming operations. Every farm should 
have its accounts and these accounts are 
much more valuable if they are supple- 
mented with pictures. There is no better 
way of getting the boy interested in farm 
life than by getting him a camera and 
allowing him to take care of the “‘snap- 
shots’’ of the farm and placing them with 
the year’s records. 

Besides doing something useful, he will | 
be learning about the various animals and 
farming operations in a way that cannot 
be taught in any other manner. He will 
see things thru the camera’s eye that his 
closest attention overlooked. A poor 
picture of a good animal will teach him to 
show an animal! in the sale ring as nothing 
else will do. 

There are numerous pictures on the 
farm that should be taken. They become 
an asset as the years go by. Get the boy a 
camera and let him make a record of his 
club work, prize acre of corn or baby beef, 
in addition to a few pictures for the regular 
farm accounts.—G. M. T., Lowa. 


DYNAMITE NOXIOUS ANIMALS 

Where the dens can be located, such 
pests as ground hogs or any burrowing 
animal, may be quickly exterminated by 
the use of dynamite. Not only may dens 
in the ground or rock be blown up and 
destroyed, but the fumes from exploded 
dynamite will kill the animals that remain. 

To accomplish this purpose, first secure 
a slender switch the size of a buggy whip, 
and to the end of it tie about half a stick 
of forty percent dynamite with fuse and 
cap attached as when blasting. Use about 
eighteen inches of fuse so that a little 
time may be given for filling the hole with 


earth after the charge has been pushed in | 


as far as the stick will take it. It will be 
well to explore the hole with a green switch 
or stick before placing the charge in 
order to determine how far in it can be 
thrust. A fuse of this iength should burn 
for over a minute, giving one ample time 
to push in enough dirt to fill the hole and 
get to a place of safety before the explo- 
8101. 

A small charge will merely cause a vio- 
lent heaving up of the soil which will settle 
back and hold the fumes in to settle 
farther into the cavity made by the ani- 
mals.—H. F. G., Mo. 


Legal Statement of Publication 

Statement of ownership, management, circula- 
tion, ete. of Successful Farming, published 
monthly at Des Moines, lowa, required by the 
Act of August 24, 1912 

EDITORS: A. H. Snyder, 

Alson Secor. 

MANAGING EDITOR, E. T. Meredith, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

BUSINESS MANAGER, Chas. E. Lynde, Des 
Moines, Iowa 
: PUBLISHER, E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, 

owa 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING PUBLISHING CO. 

Owners: (If a corporation, give name and ad- 
dresses of stockholders holding 1 percent or more | 
of total amount of stock.) 

E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Known bondholders, mortgages, and other se- 
curity holders, holding 1 percent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities: 

None | 
Chas. E. Lynde, Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day 
of April, 1923. J. O. Gleason, Notary Public. 

(My Commission expires July 4, 1924.) 





The main reason why silage is such a 
good milk feed is because of its succulence. 
The juices in it stimulate the cow to 
higher production. 
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Baked from above 
Bombarded from below! 


HE heat of the sun and the wheel-flung grit of the 
road crack and cut the finish of your car in thou- 


sands of places. 

Into these wounds, like the germs of disease, creeps 
moisture. Then follows Rust, speeding your car on its 
journey to the junk pile. 

Prevent this destruction! Give your auto a coat of 
Devoe Motor Car Finish to ward off ruin and to restore 
the “new car’”’ look. 


Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. 
New York Chicago 
Founded 1754 
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Pays for Itself— 


HE Quick-Lite Lantern 

turns night into day for you. 
Its ever steady brilliance lets 
you do your chores, repair jobs, 
etc., after sun-down. Thus you 
have all your daylight hours for 
work that brings in money. 
Best light known for any kind 
of farm work. 300 Candle-Power—20 
times more light than an old-style oil 


lantern, at one-third the cost. Gives over 
40 hours’ service per gallon of fuel used. 


(leman QuickLite 


Rain-proof. Wind-proof. Won’t 
blow out in the wildest storm. Can't 
st hf rel « or enya nde, even if tipped over 

wicks; no dirty chimneys; no 


d: ily filling. M kes own gas from com- 
Lights with ordi- 


mon motor gasoline. 
nary matches. Standard Price Every- 
where—Style LQ-327, U. 8. Price, East 
$7.50; West of Rockies $8.00; in Canada 
$10.00 
30,000 dealers sell Quick-Lites. If 
yours can’t supply you, write 
nearest factory branch, Dept.SF28. 


The Coleman Lamp Co. 


Wichita, Kansas Philadelphia 
Chicago Los Angeles 
Canadian Factory: Terente, 
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A TRADEMARK OF QUALITY 


A soil containing an abundance of 
humus is bound to be a good soil me- 


chanically, bacteriologically and chemic- 
ally, for humus is a sort of trademark of 
_ quality, so to speak and a certain guar- 
antee of worth. Not everyone understands 
just what is meant by the term humus 
tho it is common to recognize its presence 
|in « soil by the color which it imparts. 
It is not a substance of definite chemical 
composition but rather a combination of 
many chemical substances, the exact 
nature of which may vary considerably. 
It results, of course, from the decay of 
organic material in a soil. This material 
is of various kinds, such as roots, stubble, 
and other crop residues, barn wastes—in 
fact anything of a plant or animal nature 
which has become incorporated in a soil 
and there undergoes decay. If decay, in 
each instance, went on to its final, theo- 
retical conclusion there would be little or 





| all decay is complete dissolution into a 
few simple, elemental substances and 
gases, the latter of which would dissipate 
in the air. However, owing to insufficient 
oxygen in the soil, decay of such organic 
| Substances as are there contained stops 





short of complete dissolution. There » 
left a lot of “end products,” so to speak 
which, under proper conditions would | Dept. 


disintegrate further but which under soil 
conditions will undergo but little if any 
further breaking down. To these com- 
bined end ~m Im of decay is given the 
name humus. 

Humus, pe ant is of blackish color, has 
the rage of retaining heat. It is also 
capable of holding moisture in a soil. 
Mechanically, then, it is of considerable 
service. Its presence indicates that a soil 
must be well inoculated also, with bac- 
teria, for it is these forms of life which 
have been responsible for its production 
thru the many processes of decay which 
have taken place. Chemically, it assures 
the presence of an abundance of plant 
food since one result of the decay that 
has resulted in the formation of humus is 
the production of soluable compounds 
containing the fertility elements upon 
which plants feed.—O. C., Ill. 


FIELD WEIGHTS NOT ENOUGH 


Had all the farmers of Woodford county, 
Illinois, used as good seed corn as the best 
that was used in the county last year, the 
average yield of corn would have been 
265 bushels more per farm. This means 
an average increase in yield of 6.3 bushels 
an acre or a half-million bushels for the 
| county more than is now received for the 

same amount of labor. At present prices 

this would mean an increase in value of 
approximately $300,000 a year for the 
corn crop of the county. 

These statements are based on an aver- 
‘age of four years’ ping tests made 

under the direction ot L. Mosher, 
county agent of W ford ‘county. Mr. 
Mosher is of the opinion that the ‘farmers 
who, in their experiments in seed selection, 
have depended entirely upon field weight 
of the ear corn to determine the value of 
the produce are laboring under much the 
| same difficulties, so far as real progress is 
concerned, as the d: airyman who considers 
only the weight of the milk from his cows 
without considering the butterfat. 

“What the scales and the Babcock test 
have meant in the selection and breeding 
| of dairy cows,” he says, “the seales, the 
moisture test and the shelling test ma 
mean in the selection and breedingof high 
producing seed corn.” —F. 











Do not undertake more than you can 
do. Slighting offends work as much as it 
does people, 





nothing left, for the ultimate outcome of | 
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‘Makes Gardening Easy 


Sagtue arden cultivators , Bolle os enjoy your 
a t more vegetab ey prepare a 
eet > lend keep garden free foomn weeds. 


Standard Single-Wheel Cultivator 
we of all hand neem 
a 


lest a use. Comes com- 
pletely with double- 
end Any ovel, moldboard 
with landside, combination 
rake and sweep. 
Steel parts are oil 
tempered and finely 
PEs to scour 
in any soil. Oak 
handle adjustable 
to any height. 
Makes it easy for 
women and chil- 
dren to take good 
care of garden. 


Midget Drill Seeder 


Handles accurately almost any pie seed from 
lettuce up to peas and beans. per holds one 
pint, but will drill a 5c packet euhe clean. Easy to 
adjust index at top for different seeds. Quickly 
attached to “Standard” (or almost any other 
make) cultivator. 


See these tools. Nearly all ont 
dealers have them and are glad 
to show them to you. Name 
on cultivators 
and * nn on planters— 
insures getting tools 
that do we. work.If interested 
in better gardens write for our 
freedescriptiveliterature. A 
postal will do. 


eae FORK & HOE CO. 
Fort Madison, Iowa 


BEE Keepers— 


BetterHione 
Better Prices 


MB HONEY 
z - section was PTH in 
origina | us and our wis Quality 
qld, inspection has made Sections brings 
everywhere for ip, better prices—al- 
appearance and quality. most sells itself. 


Sample Lewis Quality section postpaid, with 
booklet, ‘‘How to Produce Section Comb 
Honey,”’to any address in North America, 5c. 


62-page 1923 Lewis catalog of latest 
approved bee supplies free. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY 
An outstanding force for better Beekeeping since 1873 
Dept. S.§ Watertown, Wisconsin 


LEWIS BEEWARE 


stocks in most states—200 branches and dealers 
North America. Write for name of nearest distributor . 


All Around Satisfaction 


For Any Cultivation Purpose 
It’s through the right kind 
of cultivation that foul 
growths are kept down and 
can be eradicated. THE 
KOVAR DIGGER has 
opened the field for the right 
kind of cultivation and hav- 

« ing exclusive features, will 

give satisfaction which no 

ther machine wil! produce. 

housands of farmers have 

Piese bookict we ent colts 

to show you. Write for free t OD culti- 
vation and how to work foul growths. KOV. 
the most successful Spring Tooth Corn Cultivator, 
also a Harrow Cart. Write for furtler information 
and prices. JOS. J. KOVAR, OWATONNA,MINN. 
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KILLING OUT QUACK GRASS 


How to eliminate quack grass from the 
farm or garden plot has been successfully 
demonstrated by Ara Sackett of Olmsted 
county, Minn. 

For several years the west forty of his 
quarter-section was overrun with quack 
grass. How to get rid of it was the ques- 
tion and he tried many methods, includ- 
ing crop rotations, early plowing after 
cropping, ete. In the last year or so he 
has discovered the following successful 
method of getting rid of one of the worst 
farm pests known to the farmer: 

In the spring, plant infected ground to 
silage. When it is out, run a spring-tooth 
harrow over the ground diagonally thru 
the corn rows. In two weeks run thru 
the other way diagonally. Follow this by 
good, thoro plowing. If the quack grass 
makes another appearance go over it 
again with the harrow. The harrow will 
pull out the quack grass and cleans itself 
readily while in operation. 

Mr. Sackett advises not to use the dise 
on quack grass. While it will cut the 
roots and feeders, it leaves every particle 
in the ground to grow and multiply. 

Mr. Sackett uses the spring-tooth har- 
row in smoothing plowed sod ground and 
practices thoro Solaivation of the ground 
at every opportunity. He follows crop 
rotation rigorously, has several head of 
dairy stock and is keeping up soil fertility. 
His farm is now free from quack grass and 


weeds.—E. N. H. 


BULLETINS OF INTEREST 


Some new bulletins of general interest 
have resently been published by the 
United States department of agriculture, 
Washington, D. G. They are free and a 
postcard will bring the ones desired. Do 
not fail to state the number and also 
whether farmers’ bulletin or department 
circular. 

Farmers’ bulletin 181, Pruning; 206, 
Milk Fever: Its Simple and Successful 
Treatment; 440, Spraying Peaches for the 
Control of Brown Rot and Curculio; 597, 
Road Drag and How Used; 766, The Com- 
mon Cabbage Worm; 961, Transferrin 
Bees to Modern Hives; 979, Preparation o 
Strawberries for Market; 1017, Cattle 
Scab and Methods of Control; 1045, Lay- 
ing Out Fields for Tractor Plowing; 1150, 
Parasites and Parasitic Diseases of Sheep; 
1175, Better Seed Corn; 1181, Raising 
Sheep on Tempora Pastures; 1185, 
Spraying for the Alfalfa Weevil; 1211, 

ome Canning of Fruits and Vegetables; 
1220, Insect and Fungous Enemies of the 
Grape; 1284, Apple Orchard Renovation. 

Department circular 214, Fusarium 
Tuber Rot of Potatoes. 


ACRE YIELD AND BUSHEL COST 
Continued from page 11 

point to the extent of estimating what 

effect a ten percent increase in acre yields 

of corn might have on the rotation. 

The average yield for 1922 in lowa was 
forty-five bushels on 10,123,000 acres. 
Assuming that this yield was increased, 
by improved soil fertility, to fifty bushels, 
the same number of bushels could have 
been wn on 9,110,000 acres. This 
would have left one million acres of land to 
be added to our legume and pasture acre- 
age. Add only half of this amount to the 
acreage of such crops as clovers, soys and 
alfalfa and a big step will have been taken 
towards a better rotation, and, conse- 
quently, more productive acres. 

The success of the practical application 
would depend on the use to which the re- 
leased acres could be put. Even if put to 
crops which returned only enough to cover 
overhead expenses the farm income would 
be greater and the fertility of the soil less 
impaired. 


If the grease does not penetrate thru 
the spring bushings, a heated wire thrust 
into the hardened grease usually removes 
the obstacle, 
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The New 








Sweeping public approval everywhere con- 
firms our belief that this car—decidedly the 
best Overland ever built—is the outstanding 
automobile value in the world today. 


The new Overland offers you greater comfort 
and greater beauty—at the lowest price in its 
history. The body is all-steel, finished with 
hard-baked enamel. Triplex Springs (Pat- 
ented) absorb road shock and prolong the 
car’s life. The hood is higher. Body lines are 
longer. Seats are lower. 


And you can depend upon the faithful Over- 
land motor for smooth performance and the 
economy of 25 and more miles to the gallon 
of gasoline. Drive an Overland and realize 
the difference. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
Willys-Overland Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 


touring SLO 


ROADSTER, $525 
All prices J. 0. b. Toledo 





Plus Value Earns 
Mighty Welcome 





COUPE, $795 



















FARMERS find the Harley-Davidson 
Motorcycle a valuable part of their 
farm arm squapunens. Just the thing for busi- 

pS to town, to a neighbor's, or to 
the the far end ofthe farm. Roomy side-car 
carries a surprising lot of luggage. 


Save your car for family use. Ride the 
more economical Harley-Davidson ona 
most of pour business and pleasure trips. 
Useful all year—good roads or bad. Costa 
only two cents a mile to run—gasoline, 


oll, tires, and oil! 
Eaer" ap-you-Mige Moet dealers offer an 
yment Plan. Ask yours about it. 


= Se 5 ea) infuserated literature. 
Rls’ provements on 
—_ +.B 


—— DAVIDSON MOTOR Co. 
pt. S, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Money making sales opportunities in open terri- 
tory. Write Desk A-2. 


Harley-Davidson 


The otorcycle 
2 Ske NN EZ RY 
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AUTO FINISHES 


Keep your car looking 
new at lowest cost. Ten 
smart-looking colors. 
Quick drying—long wear~ 
ing—water-proof. 


























Black, quart, . . $1.45 
One gallon, . .. 5.00 


Ask your dealer, 
or wrile us for 
color card, 



















Louleville Varnish Co, 
In 


orporated 


Louwtsville, Ky. 
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| THE HARROW IN THE CORNFIELD 
It seems rather old-fashioned to mention 
the harrow as a corn cultivator; however, 
it may yet be used to great advantage in 


| many cases. 


There is quite often a tendency for the | 
corn ground to crust before the plant | 
| comes thru, and if there is not a shower or 
}|a crust breaking about the time that the 


| plant is to appear in daylight, the tend- 
ency of many of the plants is to curl up 
under the crust and never come thru, or if 
they do come thru at all, they are so weak- 
ened that they never make strong, healthy 
plants. 

| The old “A” harrow with its spike 
| teeth was extensively used years ago to 
give corn the first one or two cultivations; 
the center teeth were removed, and the 
harrow run directly over the row, but, as 
this type of harrow has disappeared from 
our farms, the ordinary steel spike harrow 
a taken its place. 

There is also another important part to 
this early harrowing in the cornfield and 
that is to kill the growth of weeds. We 
have long known that the proper time to 

| kill weeds is before they come thru the 
ground. The preparation of the seedbed 
for corn leaves it in a condition to induce 
the weed seed to sprout. If we wait until 
| the corn plant is of sufficient size for the 
cultivator, the weeds and grass may have 
taken on a size that will make it near im- 
| possible to get all of them without cover- 
ing the corn plants. 

In the same operation of crust breaking 
we may also give a first-class cultivation; 
one, possibly, that will kill more weeds 
than any subsequent cultivation. It is 
necessary to slant the teeth backwards, 
the degree depending on the friableness of 
the soil and the sharpness of the teeth. It 
often happens that for some reason the 
harrow cannot be started until the corn or 
at least a part of it is well thru the ground, 
being in what we term the “sharp,” this 
stage being before the blades open to the 
sunlight, and at this stage it is very 
brittle and breaks easily. 

For years I have been warned by older 
farmers to not harrow corn while it is in 
the “‘sharp” on account of the breakage; 
however, it is quite often necessary to 
harrow while in the “sharp” to let thru 
the remaining plants that are under the 
crust, and may be quite as important to 
kill out the weeds. This being the case 
last season, I decided to try the experi- 
ment, and get some information first-hand. 

A number of stakes six to eight inches 
long were made from old cornstalks and 





| sharpened, that they might be stuck in the 


round to mark the broken corn plants. 
n five different rows in the field, plants 
broken off with the harrow were checked 








for anymakeof tower. Write for catalog. 
STOVER gre, af | 
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We Pay $7 a 


waking — for J— Tyree—inner armor for sutomobile 

Positively prevent puncture and blow- 

. ew Es, Guaranteed to give double tire 

> mileage. Use over and over again. Old 

ue worn-out casings will give three to five 
thousand more miles service. Enor- 

. mous demand. Every auto owmer a | 


shee prospect. Write quick for agency. 


AMERICAN ACCESSORIES CO. 8-1789 CINCINNATL, O810 


Send M ode) or drawing for 
Preliminary Examination. 
Booklet free free. Highest references. 
Best results. Promptness assured 
Waeteen E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, e24F. St. , Washingtea, D.C, 















with one of these stakes. The plants 
broke off flush with the ground, and to all 
| appearances were ruined for life. Once I 
| stopped, looking all about me, trying to 
| decide whether to go ahead, or quit until 
| the stalks got larger and tougher. 

I was so anxious to know what the 
experiment would prove, or disprove, that 
I made examination of the checked plants 
the second day, and found to my surprise | One 
that they were up, none the worse for the 
breaking, except that the tipsof the blades 
' were off. He reafte Tr, breaking of the plants 
while in the “sharp” will not worry 
me.—O. R. A., Ind. 


HEAT VS. ALUMINUM PISTONS 

The oxygen method should never be 
used for the removal of carbon deposits 
in engines with aluminum pistons. Be- 
cayse of the extreme heat generated, this 
a is very apt to injure the pistons.— 














SPRING 
| TONIC 


| for your Ford 


Get the utmost power from your husky 

Ford or Fordson engine. The hotter, fat- 

ter sparks from the Milwaukee Timer 
make each cylinder do its best. Install a 

Iwaukee now—a simple, iS-tlente 

| job—and realize what a great little cara 

{ilwaukee-Timed Ford is. Overa million 

users endorse this famous timer. 


RETAILS AT 82.00—auto supply 
and kar @ stores and garages. 


Milwaukee Motor Products, Inc. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


MILWAUKEE 
TIMER“rFORDS 








Right now is time to get your K wik-Mix. 
Special offer and reduced prices this month 
only. Post yourself, see how easy it is to 
build your own concrete floors, sidewalka, 
foundations, ete., do better work, save contractor’s 
profit. Load it on one side, close to materials, dump 
_ finished mixture on other side into wheelbarrow, 
\ a great time and labor saver. Mixes wheelbarrow- 
ful a minute,allsteel, lastsa lifetime.Just right for 
? $9. 75 farm and small contract work. Make 
ten to twenty dollars a day spare 
time concreting after 30 days Trial for neighbors. 
Send No Money 
Pay only $9.75after30day 
trial. Balance monthly, or 
pay cash and earn cash 
discount. Write today for 
eatalog, aleo 100 page 
ik,“ crete on the 
Farm.’ Both FREE. 
Kwik Nix onerete MixerCo. 
1000 Cleve 
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Works in any soil. Makes V: 
— or cleans ditches up to four feet 

Horses or tractor. Get my 
great Piabor and cost saving story. 
- - —a* ~ pean 
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Thus writes L. 0. F of 
Others have done as ja 
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shrubbery, poate, tardy farms, perennials and fewering tube Price 
SU St fren | HILLCREST GARDENS. ALbaRT LEA MINNESOTA 








ces See but be better informed 

many subjects farmers should be fam- 
iliar with, after reading our advertisements, 
besides knowing where to buy the best goods 
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PHOSPHATE FOR LEGUMES 

To keep up the fecundity of soils three | 
fundamental practices are necessary: 
First, correcting sour soils by using lime- 
stone; second, a wider use of legumes in | § 
regular rotations; and third, application of | § 
phosphates. 

The wisdom of the first of these three | § 
practices is fairly well established, but 1 
that the second and third can be com | 
bined into one crop operation by applying 
phosphates on legumes is not commonly 
recognized. Legumes supply themselves | § 
and even the soil with nitrogen from the | 
air, but for their minerals they must draw Ml 
on those in the soil. Many soils are lower | fj 
in phosphates than any other plant food, | ff 
50 by applying phosphates to legumes the | 
phosphorus nk nitrogen already lacking | 
in the soil are both being built up. 

The use of phosphates on legumes is not | 
only a wise practice from the standpoint 
of keeping soils fertile, but likewise for the 
sake of profitable returns—the standpoint 
from which we must judge our farm prac- 
tices. The Missouri agricultural experi- 
ment station reports that, ‘Average re- 
sults for sixteen years and from many 
of the twenty-one experiment fields over 
the state give a profit of $6.19 for every 
$1.50 invested in bonemeal and applied 
to clover. For acid phosphate the profit 
is $6.11 per $1.10 invested while rock 
phosphate fails to pay by forty cents per 
$1.50 spent. For soybeans and cowpeas 
the experimental data is not so plentiful, 
and with twelve different fields repre- 
sented, no significant profit from phos- 
phates has been obtained on these crops.” 
On alfalfa the results by Kansas give $4 
profit on $3 invested in acid phosphates. 

With such profits based on the conser- 
vative figures of $10 for clover and $12 
for alfalfa hay, there should be no hesita- 
tion in putting lands in legumes, fertilizing 
them with phosphates, and good returns 
are obtained on the investment at the 
same time that the cost for labor is less- | 
ened.—W. A., Ma. | 
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BEST MANURE FROM WELL-FED 
ANIMALS 
Manure from well-fed animals is much | 
more valuable than the manure from poor- | 
ly-fed animals. I recently noticed this in 
a very striking way. Purdue University | 
last year conducted some swine feeding | 
experiments in which some lots of hogs 
were fed corn alone, some corn and tank- 
age, others got different combinations. | 
This year the feeding lots were moved 
across the road and corn planted on the 
last year’s lots. In every case, the better | ff 
the ration fed the hogs, the better the 
corn that followed. The banner corn was 
on the plot where the hogs had been given 
the corn and tankage ration on clover 
pasture.—I. J. M., Ind. 
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RAPE AS A FORAGE CROP i 
Continued from page 13 9 


later than the oat crop if an early variety | 
of oats is used. This gives the grain crop | 
an advantage in growth and eliminates | 
much of the tendency of the rape to grow | 
so fast that the tops will be cut with the | 
binder and tied in the grain bundles. 

Seeding rape in corn at the last cultiva- | 
tion for hogging-down or sheeping-down | 
is a profitable practice. The seed is gen-| 
erally scattered at the rate of about three | 
to five pounds per acre with a hand seeder, 
immediately preceding the last cultiva- 
tion. The leafy plants will tend to shade 
the ground and control tle growth of the 
wood 8. 

The hogs may not like the rape at first, | 
but if they are confined to it for a week | 
they will learn to eat it readily. In spite 
of this drawback and blistering from pas- 
turing wet rape it is one of the most 
adaptable, efficient and profitable sup- 
plementary forage crops for hogs, either 
alone or in combination. 
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FISK 


RED-TOP 








CLINCHER TIRE 


A tire which 
all dealers endorse 


Dealers in localities where tires get the hardest 
usage must find out what makes give the best 
service to their customers if they want to stay in 
business. The following experiences of dealers 
who sell Red-Top Tires should interest you: 


S. W. Lewis, Statesboro, Ga.: ‘‘Nobody here ques- 
tions the statement frequently made that Fisk 
Red-Tops are the best tires you can buy.”’ 


City Garage, Henderson, Tex.: ‘‘We have been 
handling Red-Tops eighteen months, and have 
never had one complaint. You will realize what 
this means when we tell you we are selling as 
many tires as all the rest of the dealers in this 
town put together.”’ 


B. W. Headrick, Wray, Colorado: ‘‘I have sold 
Red-Tops for two years and have never had one 
returned for adjustment. I have known them 
to outlast two, and in some instances three 
tires of other make.’’ 
McKenzie-Wallace Co., Kalispell, Mont.: ‘We have found 
that after we sell a customer a Red-Top he becomes a 
salesman himself, as it is not unusual for a man to come 
in and ask for a Fisk Red-Top, saying that his neighbor 
has told him of the wonderful service it gives.’’ 

There’s a Fisk Tire of extra balue 

for ebery car, truck or speed wagon, 





Tirme to Re-tire ? 
(Buy Fisk) 
TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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PREVENT THE GARDEN TROUBLES 


Get the Jump on Garden Insects Now 


By C. R. MASON 


HERE is an old adage, “In times of peace, prepare for 
war.’ This saying may not be quite applicable as regards 
present-day relations between nations, but it certainly is 


st ppropriate as applied to the control of insect pests and 
diseases of the farm vegetable garden. 


During the early sprmg months, when your mind dwells on 


the enormous growth those peas and tomatoes are going to make 
—and how delicious the first Golden Bantam eorn will be—do 
not neglect to consider, too, the tiny green lice that may slow 
up the growth of the peas, the leaf spot that is likely to defoliate 
the tomatoes, or the annoying worm that will spoil the appear- 
ance of the best of those golden ears of corn. 

Now is the time to lay in a supply of materials with which to 
circumvent those insects and diseases that wiil doubtless 
attempt to do away with some of your best crops. What 
should we purchase now in the way of spray materials, and 
how much will these things cost? The answers to these ques- 
tions will depend, of course, on the size of your garden onl the 
crops you plan to grow. 

It is entirely safe to lay in a good supply of copper sulphate 
(bluestone) and fresh 
stone lime of good 


sprays containing forty percent nicotine sulphate are used at 
the rate of one-third to one-half pint or sometimes more, to 
fifty gallons of water, or about one teaspoonful per gallon 
Tobacco sprays such as the type just mentioned will cost about 
a dollar and a quarter per half pound can. Kerosene emulsion 
was formerly used extensively against plant lice, but has been 
largely superseded by the convenient and safe tobacco sprays. 
If tobacco or arsenate of lead are being applied separately 
from bordeaux, a sticker will be needed to make the spray 
spread over and stick to the leaves. Soaps that are compara- 
tively free from alkali may be used; but there is now on the 
market a casein material —a by-product of the creamery— 
that has proved quite satisfactory for this purpose. It is used 
at the rate of two heaping tablespoonfuls to each ten gallons of 
spray, or three-eighths to one-half pound to fifty gallons. 
Tobacco dusts containing from one to ten percent of nicotine 
sulphate are being extensively used by truckers in California, 
Missouri, New Jersey and a be states, for the control of lice 
and cucumber beetles. The advantages of dusts over sprays 
for lice are that the former take less time to apply, and it is not 
necessary to hit all 
parts of the plant, as is 
the case with nicotine 





grade for the making 
of bordeaux mixture, 
since this material is 
the chief defense 
against many vege- 
table diseases. Among 
these troubles are the 
blights of celery, cu- 
cumber, and potato, 
tomato leaf spot, and 
many others. Bor- 
deaux also serves a8 a 
repellent for the de- 
structive flea beetle 
and the leaf hoppers. 
For cucumbers and 
melons it is common 
practice to use bor- 
deaux mixture con- 
taining two pounds of 
the bluestone and three 
pounds of the stone 
lime to fifty gallons of 
water. For potato and 
tomato fungous dis- 








sprays, since the dust 
is thrown out in a 
cloud that penetrates 
to all parts of the 
plant, and with some 
vegetables that cover 
the ground somewhat, 
as cucumbers, the nico- 
tine fumes coming off 
the dust that has cov- 
ered the ground around 
the plants will be held 
in the air space between 
the leaves and the 
ground and will “gas” 
lice not directly hit by 
the dust for some hours 
afterward. Nicotine 
dust is most effective 
when applied on a 
warm, still day. 
Bordeaux dusts and 
anhydrous copper 
dusts have also been 








eases of certain sorts, 
four pounds of each in- 
gredient to fifty gallons 
of water are recom- 
mended, and for celery 
in the field a stronger 
spray is used, five pounds of bluestone and six of stone lime to 
fifty gallons of water. Smaller amounts for small sprayers are 
made in the same proportion Thus for celery, you would need 
one and three-eighths ounces of bluestone and one and one-half 
ounces of lime to each gallon of water. Copper sulphate in 
small amounts will cost twenty cents a pound, or half that price 
in one-hundred-pound lots. Stone lime suitable for making 
sprays will run slightly over a cent per pound in barrel lots in 
most localities. 

For most chewing insects, such as potato beetle, celery worm, 
and cabbage worm, powdered arsenate of lead should be secured. 
Chis may be added to the bordeaux mixture, if the latter is to 
be used, at. the rate of two pounds of the arsenate to fifty gallons 
of bordeaux, or ten level teaspoons to-each gallon. Or the lead 
arsenate may be used alone, if chewing insects only are causing 
the trouble, either as a spray, two pounds to fifty gallons of 
water, or as a dust, using one to two pounds of the arsenate to 
fifteen pounds of lime (air-slaked). Present prices on arsenate 
of lead run from forty to forty-five cents per pound or some- 
where near thirteen dollars a hundred pounds. Paris green may 
be used instead of lead arsenate, one-fourth to one-half pound 
of the former with an equal amount of lime to fifty gallons of 
water, or bordeaux mixture. The lead arsenate is preferred, 
however, since it sticks to the foliage better, remains in suspen- 
sion longer in the spray mixture, and there is less danger of 
burning the leaves with it. 

Plant Lice Are Serious Pests 

How are we going to control plant lice, those soft-bodied 
nsects that suck the juices from the inside of the leaves, and 
o are immune to any stomach poison that is placed on the 
foliagt setter have some tobacco spray material, such as 
forty percent nicotine sulphate, on hand. This liquid, at the 


rate of one part to from five hundred to fifteen hundred parts of 
water to which some soap or other “sticker” has been added, if 
sprayed on the plants thoroly and at the right time, should take 
care of plant lice. In simple household measurements, tobacco 


Desirable sprayers and dusters for the vegetable garden. 
pra; g ¢ 


used with success in 
some sections for the 
control of certain fun- 
gous diseases. How- 
ever, the homemade 
bordeaux spray has 
been generally effective and is bound to remain popular. __ 

Cutworms cannot be controlled by sprays, but poison baits 
made of bran twenty pounds, molasses two quarts, ——> three, 
arsenate of lead two pounds, and about three and a half gallons 
of water, will be found satisfactory when scattered between the 
rows of infested plants. 

Every vegetable grower should have a supply of corrosive 
sublimate, bichloride of mereury, on hand. This material is 
used for the treatment of seed Irish potatoes for scab and other 
diseases carried on the tubers, at the rate of four ounces of the 
bichloride to thirty gallons of water. It is also used to some 
extent to treat cabbage, celery, and tomato seed to kill diseases 
that are borne on the seed coat. Corrosive sublimate has also 
been found to the most effective material to use in control- 
ling cabbage maggot, an insect that causes enormous loss to 
growers of cabbage every year. This material is very poisonous 
and should be kept out of reach of children. It will cost in small 
quantities at local drug stores about three dollars per pound. 

Formaldehyde may be used instead of corrosive sublimate for 
treating seed but not for controlling cabbage maggot. - 

Some insects are hard to keep in check by the ordinary spray- 
ing and dusting materials. One of these is the cucumber beetle. 
Many growers of cucurbit crops attempt to keep this insect 
away from the plants by dusting or spraying the foliage with 
tobacco, lime and other such materials that are distasteful to 
the “cuke” beetle. Ohio experiments showed a mixture of 
twenty parts of land plaster and one part of arsenate of lime 
dusted on the plants to be the most effective of twenty-five 
substances tried. In Missouri a mixture of one-half pound 
paris green, one pound arsenate of lead, and fifteen parts air- 
slaked lime gave good results. The newer dusts strongly im- 
pregnated with nicotine, such as mentioned earlier in this 
article, have, however, proved successful not alone as repellents 
to the beetles but as actual destroyers of these pests. 

For those insects and diseases that will not yield to sprays or 
dusts, in spite of our best efforts, (Continued on page 43 


Left to right, typical 
knapsack sprayer; cylinder tank, compressed air sprayer; an American-made 
duster of knapsack type; a French knapsack duster 
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DopGeE GROTHERS 
TOURING CAR 





Sturdy and vigorous after years of hard 
service, there would seem to be no limit 
to what the car will do. 


This exceptional strength is not to be 
marveled at when you consider that one- 
eighth of the total weight ofthe car con- 
sists of chrome vanadium steel. 


Every part, in fact, which takes a major 
strain, is built of chrome vanadium. And 
many more pieces of alloy steel are used 
in vital parts than normal wear requires. 


Dodge Brothers product enjoys the 
world-wide reputation it does, because 
each part and process which enters into 
the car is determined upon this same 
high plane of excellence. 


The price is $880 f. 0. b. Detroit 
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MOST EVERYBODY LIKES 
CHERRIES 

There is no fruit grown on the farm 
which is more welcome than cherries, and 
ire always in demand if one has 
Other fruits may bear part of | 
n some nearly every year, but none 
ean surpass the cherry for reliability in 
that line. It seldom fails to yield a crop. 
By planting different varieties the season 
n be well extended and then they are so 
easily put up in so many different ways 

t they furnish a good winter supply 
Early cherries are not quite as rich as 
later ones, but they are good and they 
re the most certain yielders. Several 
Early Richmond trees which I know have 
heen bearing every vear for seven vears, 
with not one complete failure and only 
once did they show a reduction in the 
vield. The Montmorencies are a fine type 
of cherry, but they are not of the mos: 
reliable sort everywhere. In some locali- 
ties they are much more reliable bearers 
than in other localities. The Early Rich- 
mond and the Montmorencies are both 
heavy bearers everywhere that I have seen 
them grow, but the Montmorencies are 
ipt to be injured by dry weather in the 

summer, as they are so late in maturing. 
Cherry trees do not take up as much 
room as apples or pears. They should be 
planted about sixteen to twenty-five feet 
apart each way. Plant cherry trees around 
the chicken run, and plum trees within the 
enclosures, and you will have a supply of 
both fruits. The droppings from the 
poultry keep the soil rich.—H. I. B., lowa. 


ne;rries 
t surplus 


he time, 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 
When the Felix Clay spray ring com- 
pleted the season’s work and cast up the 
ecount for the final report a nice profit | 
over and above all expenses was netted by 
ach of the fifteen members of the ring. 
The ring was organized late last winter. 
[heir power spray rig cost $385 laid down. 
Every item of expense, including board for 
he man who operated the machine, feed 
und rent for the team used, materials used, 
nd all incidentals, was carefully recorded. 
Four sprays were applied during the 
The total depreciat ion was figured 


twenty percent or $77: the total of other 


<penses was $366.22, a total of $443.22. 
\s there were 972 trees sprayed during the 


the average cost was $.456 per tree 
; applications. 
members of the 
they got more than a dollar's worth more 
ruit from every sprayed. Even at | 
this low average, there was a profit of | 
$0.544. The size of the average orchard | 
was in the neighborhood of sixty trees, | 
from which it may be readily figured that 
ch partner in the ring got 332.64 for 
the small amount of labor he had to put 


n himself 


ring are positive 





tree 


A START WITH BUSH FRUITS 
When good care is taken with currants | 
and gooseberries they will be found to be 
one of the very best producers. There is 
wide difference in the yield of individual 
bushes and the number of boxes of berries 
or currants to the bush varies with the 
riety and the care given to it. 
It makes a great deal of difference where 
e currant or gooseberry bushes are to be 
ated when one considers their treat- 





nt. I have found that if a one-horse 
tivator is used, the rows should be! 

less than six feet apart, and if a two-| 
rse cultivator is used, eight feet apart. | 
If the bushes are of a variety which do! 


g ge, | have found four feet a 
good distance to separate them in 
if the soil is rich and the 
lly should be 


naturall 


t grow re 


row, but 
large, this 


4 to set the plants deeper than they stood 
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Plenty of space in your 
pocket for this compact 
model—an unusual op- 
portunity to use it on 
your farm. 





No. 1 Pocket Kodak Series II 


Fixed Focus Model 


Pictures of ploughing, sowing and the growth of 
crops have worth while value not alone for immediate 
interest but for year to year record and comparison; 
while those that help sell live stock bring definite dollars 
and cents return. Pictures made the Kodak way are 
authentic records—you can date and title each film at 
the time through the agency of the Autographic feature. 


No.1 Pocket Kodak Series II gives you such pictures 
with a new convenience. Release the catch, pull down 
the bed and simultaneously the lens springs into position. 
All you have to do is trip the shutter and take the 
picture home. 


Pictures 2% x 3% inches—Price $13.50 


At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. 


















IMPROVED Electric Light and Power 


Better Service, Less Trouble. The Cosh- 

tn phoney ef poner nd plenty es 
purpose wer a enty 
for all your needs. Cut in price toa very attractive Grere. 

at a very low price, the Cushman 

4 sensation. Most 
cheapest Plant on the market. The Cushman Belted Plant gives you a” 
engine that can be used independently. 

If you need an engine, ask about Cushman Light Weight Engines 


136 to 20 H. P. 
New 13 is a little ed, fewer moving parts 
price. 
Ask for free circulars, stating whether Light Plants or Engines 
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—a Cushman high grade engine ata very low 
CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS %3.5;.7:5" 














New Albany Box & Basket Co,, Box 120, New Albany, Ind, 


Get Low Prices “Ss SAVE MONEY 
on Berry Boxes 


Cc WRITE FOR 


go). FREE CATALOG 
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in the nursery, and, if they do not branch 
naturally, to set them in the soil so deep 
that the lowest branch will start below 
the surface of the soil. This will cause 
them to grow in the form of a bush in- 
stead of a tree. 

The soil must be packed closely about 
the roots so they will get plenty of mois- 
ture. Bothcurrants and gooseberries have 
many shallow roots, and after the first 
year the ground should not be cultivated 
too close to the plants. 

If these bushes are to be planted in a 
small garden, it is easy to keep down the 
weeds by supplying a mulch of leaves or 
straw. Even the winds of winter are 
not strong enough to remove this mulch 
from under the old bushes. There is only 
one disadvantage of mulching the ground, 
however, and that is the chance it gives 
mice to girdle the bushes. Where the 
land is at a premium, currants and goose- 
berries may be planted permanently 
among fruit trees without considerable 
damage to either.—E. W. 

PREVENT RASPBERRY ANTHRAC- 
NOSE 


Not long ago not less than four or five 
people in a single day from over a wide- 
spread territory asked us concerning a 
single disease on raspberries, anthracnose. 

In every case, the disease was on the 
black raspberries. This was perfectly 
natural, for the disease is much more 
serious on black raspberries than on red. 
However, blackberries also may be at- 
tacked, tho usually not as seriously as 
the raspberries. 

Anthracnose is a fungus disease which 
can be recognized by the small circular 
spots which occur on the cane. At first 
these spots are small and perfectly cir- 
cular. Later they become grayish-white 
with purple marking and frequently they 
become so abundant that the bark at the 
base of the canes crack. Anthracnose 
also causes much loss by killing the young 
canes and the small branches and stocks 
of the fruit clusters, resulting in the sud- 
den dying and drying up of the fruit. Con- 
trol of this disease should begin as early 
as possible. 

All old canes should be removed and 
burned. It is much better to do this as 
soon as the fruiting season is over, as 
such old canes serve as a source of infec- 
tion for the new ones. 

Lime sulphur, one to eight, or six and 
one-fourth gallons of a concentrated lime 
sulphur in fifty gallons of water is recom- 
mended while the canes are dormant, or 
before the leaves appear. A second spray 
should be given when the canes are six 
or eight inches high and a third just before 
the blossoms appear, using for these two 
latter sprays, lime sulphur diluted one 
and one-fourth gallons to fifty gallons 
of water. 

Do not allow the raspberry patch to 
remain on the same ground too long. 

In setting out a new raspberry planta- 
tion, examine the cuttings very carefully 
to make sure that they are free from 
anthracnose spots. If this is not done, 
the disease may very easily be introduced 
into the new patch on the cuttings. If 
the plantation is started by the division 
of the old roots, take care that the old 
stems are cut off very close to get rid of 
ali source of infection. New patches 
should be sprayed right from the begin- 
ning as was suggested before. 

This disease spreads most readily dur- 
ing a moist season. In fact, moisture is 
necessary for the spread of the disease, 
and anything which will facilitate the 
Ay evaporation of the moisture will 
help to hold the disease in check. There- 
fore, practice clean cultivation of the 
po. Keep weeds out and insure as 
iberal air circulation as possible. 


Waste lands will yield a return if trees 
are planted on them. How about a wood 
lot on your land? 
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HEN you can put a 

set of tires on your car 
and run them from one 
years end to the other with- 
out having to think about 
them, you are getting pretty 
nearly 100% service. 














That's the kind of service 
that has won Kelly-Spring- 
field tires their reputation. 


It costs no more 
to buy a Kelly 



































A SPRAY RING THAT WORKED 


In answering the article entitled, ‘‘How 
Goes Your Spray Ring?’ which ap- 
peared in the September number of 
Successful Farming, I will attempt to 
give the readers of Successful Farming 
some information concerning our organ- 
ization and its success. 

Several men in the neighborhood de- 
cided they wanted good fruit this year 
and the years following. There was very 
little trouble in finding enough men in 
the neighborhood to form the spray ring. 

The county agent was notified and a 
meeting was called. At the first meeting 
with the help of the county agent, the 
interested men organized sad the spray- 
ing machine was selected and order- 
ed. 

There are thirteen members in the 
organization. One man with a large or- 
chard bought two shares, thus making 
fourteen shares in the machine. The 
machine selected cost the organization 
about $390, or about $28 a share. Our 
machine is complete with a three horse- 

ywer engine and mounted on a truck. 

he capacity of the tank is 200 gallons. 
The pump is chain driven from the engine. 
We use two discharge hose with spray 
guns most of the time. In the second 
spray one gun and one long pole or spray 
rod with double nozzle was used. 

The county agent advised us how much 
material to order. We used limesulfur 
and lead arsenate. One-half gallon of 
limesulfur and one-half pound of lead 
arsenate per tree are about the amounts 
used for the four sprays. Each member, 
of course, listed the number of trees he 
owned. There are about 600 apple trees 
besides other fruits such as pears, peache. 
and plums. 

One of the members of the organiza- 
tion operated the machine and furnished 
a team, for which he was paid forty cents 
an hour including the time he was on the 
road between places. He also mixed the 
materials. I believe it would be a little 
better if he was paid fifty cents an hour 
for the time at each place instead of forty 
cents an hour for the total time, as we 
did this year. There would be but little 
difference and it would be a little fairer 
to all, as some live farther apart than 
others. 

The lead arsenate was all taken to the 
place of the man who operated the 
machine. Each day he would take enough 
with him to the job to last for that day. 
The limesulfur came in forty-seven gallon 
barrels and of course was not so easily 
handled. Therefore the route was di- 
vided and a barrel left at every second 
or third place, or where it was the most 
convenient. 

The man operating the machine kept 
an account of the material used at each 
place. At the end of the season it was 
found that some had used more than they 
had paid for, and others had not used as 
much. 
casting up of accounts. 

The fuel and oil was furnished by the 
operator and the owner of the orchard 
paid him for the fuel. After a few days 


This was adjusted in the final | 
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Below: Rear seat cushion of a tour- 
ing car driven 13,000 miles on many 
rough roads without Hassier Shock 


Absorbers. 
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WINDMILLS 


: ipped with i 
Sened “Ollbne 
Beari —an exclu- 


¥ feature. Strongly 
reinforced against 
weakness; fitted with 
internal gears three 
times as strong as ordi- 
inary geers; aut ) 


overned. Shipped com- 
gite—ae cateed tl. 
Woodmanse Mfg. Co. Box J , Freeport, Ill. 
Succesaful Windmill Manu/acturets for 50 Yeare 








Ps 
MAN W T by old established whole- 
us sale coal corporation toso- 
heit carload ers for finest quality hard and soft 
coals from combined consumers for shipment direct 
from mine. Saves users 25% or more.Stores, facto- 
ries, schools, institutions, homesare easily sold. Our 
; men making $6,000 to $10,000 yearly. Some working 
capital ae in the beginning. Noexperience re- 
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Above: Rear seat cushion 
of a similar car driven 13,- 
000 miles on many rough 
roads with Hassler Shock 
Absorbers 


The seat cushions tell 
the Hassler story 


HE one from a car driven without Hasslers is broken down 

because upthrow after the big bumps crushed the springs in the 
seat cushion — and of course caused the passengers great discor .fort. 
Alone the best leaf spring in the world cannot give you comfort! 


The other, from a Hassler equipped Ford, of the same model, is in 

almost as good condition as when it was new, because Hasslers 
absorbed the bumps before they reached the passengers, and pre- 
vented the rebound that catapults passengers against the top and 

then lets them fall violently back on the seats. Hasslers in conjunction . 
with leaf springs do the things that no leaf springs alone can do 


The same protection extends to every part of the Hasslerized car. 
That is why the Hassler equipped car has so much higher resale 
value — why the difference in resale price is usually enough to pay 
for several sets of Hasslers. Repairs are greatly reduced. Tire and 
gasoline mileage are greatly increased. 


Don’t let anyone persuade you not to try Hasslers. 
You can test them ten days at our risk. Money back if 
you do not agree with more than a million present 
Hassler owners who would not be without them. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc., Indianapolis, U. S. A. 
Rosert H. Hassier, Ltrp., Hamilton, Ontario 

















Our advertisements are guaranteed 








running one can estimate quite closely 


how much it costs to run the engine for |- 


an hour. Then the owner of the orchard 
paid so much an hour for the time the 
engine was running. It cost us about 
twelve cents am hour. 

It required four to five days to apply 
each spray. 

We found that our actual spraying 
expenses for the four sprays were as 
follows: 


Materials $0.20 per tree 
Labor .0849 x 
Fuel .0163 


Total for four sprays $0.3012 

We feel that we owe a great deal to 
the county agent for his help. Every 
member of the spray ring is very pleased 
with the results and is more strongly 
convinced than ever that spraying is 
highly profitable. 

The machine need not be limited to 
the spraying of fruit trees. It can be 

1d to spray potatoes, small fruits, and 
white washing and disinfecting hen- 
houses and other buildings. 

Just a last word. Wash the machine 
out thoroly and run clear water thru 
the pump and all parts which come in 
contact with spray material. It saves 
a heap of depreciation.—P. H. G., Ia. 


TRANSFERRING AT SWARMING 
TIME 


Of all the methods recommended for 
transferring bees from old box hives or 
“gums”? to modern frame hives, the sim- 
plest for the beginner is to wait till the bees 
swarm, when most of the active bees will 
go out with the queen. 

While the swarm is still in the air or 
clustered, remove the old box hive from 
the stand, and put in its place a modern 
hive with removable frames. The swarm 
is then placed in the new hive, its num- 
bers being further increased by the return 
of bees from the field. There will be few 
bees except very young ones remaining 
in the old hive. This should be set close 
by the side of the new one after the bees 
are working contentedly, all the openings 
in the old hive closed except one, into which 
should be fitted a short wooden tube, or 
pipe. This should be placed so that the 
opening of the tube is at the entrance to 
the new hive. 

The young bees will soon find their way 
out thru the tube, but when returning will 
almost invariably enter the new hive 
where the queen is. After twenty-one 
days all the bees will have hatched and 
taken their flight. The few that remain 
= be shaken out in front of the new 

ive. 

Instead of using the wooden tube, a bee 
escape can be placed over the entrance of 
the old hive, so that the bees can get out 
but cannot return, in which case they will 
enter the new hive. Or, if it is desired to 
hasten the transfer, the bees can be 
drummed out and dumped in front of the 
new hive, and the combs cut out of the old 
box, but this method will result in consid- 
erable loss of brood, which is valuable at 
that time. 

In any case the honey remaining can be 
utilized, and the combs melted into wax. 
A strong swarm will be better off with 
comb foundation or the bare frames than 
with a mass of crooked combs as coia- 
monly fastened in frames. 

Not only is this a simple and satisfac- 
tory method of transferring, but the bee- 
keeper also prevents division by swarming, 
so that the energy of the bees may go into 
the gathering of honey. The swarmin 
impulse will be more effectually checke 
in this way than by any non-swarming 
device known.—H. F. G., Wis. 


Start tomatoes, eggplant and pepper 
plants in a flat in the window orina hotbed 
in order to get the best results. These 
crops are usually transplanted rather than 
started in the open. 
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Paint and Varnish Factories 


PATTON S-———— 
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Protect your Property from 


the Burning Sun 


HE sun will blister ordinary house paint. And 

once blistered, paint loses its protective quality— 
decay gets in its deadly work—the property deteriorates 
both in beauty and in actual value. 


That’s why you'll find it so much cheaper and so 
much more satisfactory to use paint of known quality 
and proved endurance. 

Use Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint. It lasts longer and 
serves better. It seals the surface with a hardy, durable, 
elastic film that withstands weather extremes. It is 
non-porous, too—proof against moisture. 

Another important point is this—each gallon of Patton’s 
Sun-Proof Paint covers an unusually large surface. So 
you have another source of economy. 

Patton’s Sun-Proof Paint is one of the Pittsburgh Plate 
Glass Company’s products, each of which is known for 
high quality and perfect service. No matter what you 
need in the way of glass, paint and varnish products, the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company manufactures some- 
thing to meet your requirements exactly. Handled by 
quality dealers everywhere. 


A good brush is as essential as good paint 


- the surface and 
So me Ee 








Write for “Proof” Booklet 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


GLASS - PAINT 


Manufacturers baal 
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Milwaukee, Wid, « Newark. Nuh 
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CULTIVATE EARLY AND LATE 


How tired we get when we hoe all day! 
Why not a wheel hoe? The fact is I place 
the hoe in a corner much of the time, and 
use wheel hoes and other garden imple- 
ments that do the work better and quicker. 
To do this the garden soil must be in the 
right condition. I have known gardens to 
be so hard that after every rain no wheel 
hoe could be pushed thru it. Such a soil 
is not fit for the garden. No one should 
waste the heavy labor required trying to 
grow garden truck on any soil not fer- 
tilized with either manure or green crops 
plowed under until it is mellow. 

There are many garden implements ad- 
vertised and most of them will be useful 
in the hands of one who will be a little 
yatient until he gets the hang of it. I have 
— n instances where a most excellent 
implement was cast aside after a few trials 
and afterward, when its value was seen in 
the hands of others, it was dug out, rusted, 
and all but ruined, and soon became the 
favorite of all. I would never condemn 
anything of the kind until I had aequired 
handiness in its use, tho sometimes one 
person will prefer a different tool from an- 
other. The wheel hoe with the low frame, 
sirnigle wheel rather than double, and the 
hand cultivator with curved tines and 
little polished steel cultivators on the end 
of an ordinary hoe handle, are my favor- 
ites. Some like the double wheel hoes, and 
others prefer the high wheels. I suppose 
much of this is from getting used to one 
kind, for the first I ever used was a low 
wheel machine. 

The wheel hoe or other good garden 
implement will enable you to stir the 
soil quickly after every rain and after 
you get used to it you will have very little 

and work to do. You must have the 
garden mellow and keep the weeds out if 
you would have much satisfaction, and 
trash plowed under will cause trouble 
early, but usually is overcome later, as it 
rots.—B. A., Kans. 


FERTILIZE THE TOMATOES 


Tomatoes need rich soil. Many people 
think soil too rich is not good for tomatoes, 
but this is true only when it contains too 
much nitrogen and top growth is made at 
the expense of fruit. Where such a tend- 
ency is observed apply bonemeal to help 
correct it and make the vines set fruit. 
I have always selected about the best 
ground in the garden for the tomato 
match, for then one needs td cultivate 
wer vines to get more and finer fruit. 

Where the soil is ordinarily fertile we 
can make the tomatoes respond quickly 
by applying a dusting of nitrate of soda 
when they are small, sprinkling a strip 
a couple of inches wide around the plant 
but an inch or two from it. This works 
down and is ready for use at once and it 
encourages the roots to spread thickly. 
The quick, strong growth lays the founda- 
tion ie future bearing. After the blos- 
soms come we should use bonemeal, and 
dust a wider strip around each hill. Stir it 
into the soil. Poultry manure is an 
excellent fertilizer to use with the bone- 
meal, but it is not strong enough in phos- 
phorus to keep the soil elements bal- 
anced. It has so much more nitrogen that 
its free use will make too much top unless 
some bonemeal is used with it. It is 
slower than nitrate of soda but just .as 
good for summer use. Manure from the 
sheep or cow lot will do as well as poultry 
manure tho it is not so easily applied. 
More of it can be spread, because it is not 
- strong as poultry manure.—R. R., 

ans. 


THE VALUE OF VARIETY 
I know some people who advise, and 
themselves plant, only standard vege- 
tables. I believe this is a mistake. If it 
is for a family where the likes and dislikes 
have become fixed it may be best, but 
if the tastes of the family are being 
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gets back the 
family cat 


“OU cat Tabby chose the 

barn as a sleeping place; 
every night yowled to go 
there. 


“Our house, you see, was 
extra cold at night; but in 
the hay Tab made a nest. 
‘No sense living where a 
cat won't stay,’ Abner said. 


“So the heating man brought 
an ArcoLa and radiators; 
and day and night it’s sum- 
mer, on half the coal. The 
cat yowls to get in.” 











ARCOLA warmth 


A postal card mailed to the address below will bring 
this finely illustrated book. It tells just why ARCOLA 
will add several times its cost to the value of your 
home, and how it pays for itself in the fuel it saves. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 










\ 


Arcova is asmall boiler | 
designed (both for hot-water 
and steam) to furnish 
radiator warmth to small | 
houses, apartments, stores, 
offices, shops, schools and 
churches. No running water 
is required. | 
Set in the parlor, living room, 
dining room, kitchen or base- 
ment, and connected with 
American Radiators, it warms 
every room evenly; also heats 
water for bath, laundry and 
kitchen. And it pays for itself 
in the fuel it saves, 


A demonstration will cost you 
nothing; itmay save you much. 
Drop in today, at the store of 
your Heating Contractor. 


Send for the 
free ARCOLA Booklet 








104 West 42nd Street 





dpeat Boilers and AMERICAX Radiators for every heating need 
Dept. F-53 


New York City 
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$112,000 Extra Profit 


That’s what Wisconsin farmers made in 
a season by grading potatoes, according 
to statement of Mr. L. D. Foster, Asst. 
Director, Dept. of Markets. 

You, too, can get 25c to 50c more per 
sack for Boggs machine-graded than for 
hand-graded potatoes. 


BOGGS 2x882 


The Standard Grader 


does the manual! labor of three to five men. En- 
ables you to grade and sort 75 to 700 bushels of 
potatoes or onions per hour into two Govern- 
ment sizes with less than 3% variation in size. 
Also eliminates culls and dirt. 


Six models, $40 and up. Write for booklet. 
2 BOGGS MFG. CORP. 


12 Main St. 
Atlanta, N. Y¥. 








Factories: 
Atlanta, N.Y. 
Detroit, Minn. 











If you have an Invention write 
for “HOW TO 
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molded it is a wise thing to have as great 
a variety as possible. A change in vege- 
tables.on the table is a help to the house- 
keeper, and a change in the food will 
make it more enjoyable for the eaters if 
they have not been allowed to get into 
an eating rut. I know cases where only 
one of a family cares for cabbage, or 


turnips, or other common vegetables, and | 


when that vegetable is cooked other 
vegetables must be cooked to suit the 
other tastes, and where a person must 
have his particular vegetable it makes a 
lot of work. The result is that only the 
few that are liked by all are used to any 
extent. Now it is not hard for anyone to 
learn to like most any of them if persistent 
tasting is resorted to, and children can be 
made to taste all often, thus getting them 
to eating most of them. When this is done 
it is easy to grow a fine assortment of 
garden truck and have a change from 
day to day. 

Some years one vegetable will fail and 
another will succeed, and if there are a 
good many different sorts some will be 
be sure to make a good crop every year. 
For winter use beets, turnips, rutabagas, 
carrots, salsify, cabbage, and potatoes 
are commonly grown. To these may be 
added winter radishes, celery, kohl-rabi, 
Chinese cabbage, and cauliflower. Sweet 
potatoes are not easy to keep over winter 
but may be grown for late summer and 
fall use and canned for winter. Peas, green 
beans, spinach, and other greens may 
be eanned. Pumpkins and squashes and 
onions are easily kept in a warm dry 
place, and all these may be canned if 
preferred. Variety of garden truck will 
save the grocery bill.—R. R., Kans. 


AN HERB CORNER 


“Grandma’s Corner” is what we used to 
call the corner she took care of herself, and 
in which she raised herbs such as thyme, 
marjoram, dill, lavender, savory, etc. 
Each year the herbs were carefully saved 
for flavoring, and many were the delight- 
ful dishes and odd flavors to which she 
treated us. 

Most herbs are easily grown. Confine 
them to a hmited area, and keen them 
clean. Sow the annuals abo: t corn plant- 
ing time, using the same care you use in 
sowing garden seed. The very fine seed 
should be covered only lightly with soil; 
keep moist until the seeds are sprouted. 

Most herbs are in best condition to dry 
just before they bloom, when the whole 
plant is as full of juice as possible. Gather 
the plants on a dry day, spread the stalks 
on clean wrapping paper placed in a flat 

, and shove into a moderately hot oven. 
them frequently to keep them from 
scorching or burning. When absolutely 
dry, remove the stems and powder them. 
Tin boxes which can be closed tightly are 
excellent for keeping the herbs. 


HANDLING THE EARLY CABBAGE 

Experience has proved that at least two 
transplantings of the cabbage plants are 
worthwhile. The second time, trans- 
planting into a berry box, flower pot 
paper pot or tin cans with holes unched 
into the bottom is all right. e early 
cabbage seed may be sown in the hotbed 
or a window box and from this the plants 
for the garden can be raised. 

In setting the plants in the field, put 
them about fifteen inches apart in rows 
which are from thirty to thirty-six inches 
apart. Early cabbage must be used soon 
after the heads form as it will not keep 
during hot weather. ° 

While early cabbage plants are not at 
all difficult to grow, at the same time the 
small number needed for the home garden 
can sometimes be bought more econom- 
ically than they can be grown. 


Rich, friable, loam soil is the best for 
lettuce. 
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Buying a raincoat 


is like buying a car 


You can’t tell by the way a car looks when you 
buy it how it’s going to stand up.in the long run! 
That’s just as true of a raincoat as it is of an 
automobile. 

In both cases you’ve got just one thing to 
depend on—the name and what it stands for. 

Thousands of farmers have learned that the 
name Raynster on a raincoat stands for /asting 
waterproof protection. 

Raynsters are made by the largest rubber 
organization in the world. Every inch of these 
raincoats is backed by layer on _layer of fine, 
tough rubber, as light as silk. Every seam is 
re-inforced. 

Raynsters are a complete line of raincoats— 
from rugged rubber surface coats to smart tweeds 
and cashmeres with the rubber hidden inside. 

Our little entitled “‘A Scotchman Started It” S RURag 


will help you distinguish raincoat quality. Mailed free 
to you. Address Dept. H, 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


United States Rubber Company 


Raynsters 











A COMPLETE LINE OF RAINCOATS—, A type for every need 
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SETTING OUT PLANTS SAFELY 


The setting out of tomatoes, sweet 
potatoes, peppers, and other vegetable 
plants grown in a hotbed or boxes in the 
house, is often attended by considerable 
loss. It is to help those who have trouble 
along these lines that I give some of the 
points I have learned in setting thousands 
of plants. One rule I always follow: I set 
every plant carefully and firmly, and in 
soil not wet enough to pack in the least. 
If this is done nearly all plants can be set 
safely if healthy when received. 

When you buy sweet potatoes be sure 
the roots have not been standing in water 
long. Sometimes plant sellers will put 
the bunches of sweet potato plants in 
water to keep them fresh. The tops are 
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kept green and the roots ruined, and you 
may plant them and never be the wiser | 
until they all die. The best way is to gO | 
to the hotbeds and get the plants freshly | 
pulled and bunched. Have them care-| 
fully dipped in a puddle of mud and 
wrapped to protect the roots, too, for | 
you want as little drying as possible. 

Some insist on waiting for a rain to set | 
plants, but unless I can set before the | 
soil becomes mucky I prefer to set when | 
it is dry. You may water plants as you | 
set them, but you should never pour} 
water into the hole and set the plant in | 
the mud. Set the plant first and make the | 
soil firm about the roots but fill the hole | 
only half full. Fill with water and fill | 
again a time or so until the soil is well 
soaked. Fill the hole with loose soil but | 
do not pack any of the soil now. Plants | 
set thus live as well as can be expected of | 
any plant if weather conditions are not | 
too extreme. Moist, cloudy weather is | 
an advantage but will hardly overbalance 
setting in mud, unless settling rains follow 
promptly. Dry weather on mud-set plants 
is fatal many times.—B. A. 








IT PAID TO SPRAY SPUDS 

From the experience of Clarence Hors- 
fall of Mitchell county, lowa, it is indi-| 
cated that spraying potatoes pays, and | 
pays well, when the market is down, as 
well as up. 

Mr. Horsfall kept records of his costs 
so he is in better position to say whether 
spraying pays or does not pay than the} 
casual observer. The cost of doing the | 
work for the season on ten acres was fifty- | 
nine dollars, including depreciation on | 
his machine. His extra returns due to the 
spray for leaf hoppers were $167.55, fig- | 
iring the value of the potatoes at thirty | 

its a bushel. That left a net return for | 
the labor of $10.85 per acre, and this in a 
vear when profits were down almost to 
nothing, and often lower yet. 

Even the figures fail to tell the whole | 
story, for the quality of the tubers was 
higher from the sprayed rows than from | 
the unspraved, and in a vear when only 
he very best potatoes can find a market | 
you will realize just what quality ar ounts | 





really wake up’ 
in the morning 


Do the golden morning hours find you wide- 
awake and fit, or do they findyou sleepy and tired? 


Coffee is a common cause of sleepless nights, 
which bring drowsy days with their usual train 
of neglected opportunities. 


Why not get a new, firm grip on yourself, by 
leaving off coffee for awhile and drinking Postum, 
a wholesome, delicious, mealtime beverage, with 
a fine, full-bodied flavor you will like. 


You can enjoy Postum any time, day or night, 
without interference with nerves or digestion. 


Your grocer sells Postum in two forms: 
Instant Postum (in tins) prepared instantly 
in the cup by the addition of boiling water. 
Postum Cereal (in packages) for those who pre- 
fer to make the drink while the meal is being 
prepared; made by boiling fully twenty minutes, 


Postum 
FOR HEALTH 


“There’s a Reason” 


Made by Postum Cereal Company, Inc, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 









Wirt 
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“T shall spray again next vear,”’ was 
Vr. Horsfall’s re mark,as he looked ove r 
. 


hgures. 


hg 
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HOW TO GROW BIG MELONS | 


The last vear I grew melons I made a 


overy that would have been worth 

ery much had I learned of it sooner. My 

soil was the black prairie of central [linois. 
I plowed with a fourteen-inch plow | 
lands ten feet wide, taking care to open 


. : . | 
i rather deep ‘“‘dead furrow” from end to | 
end Being a d uryman I had a good 
pply of rotten manure which I scattered 
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Strictl 
CARTER *:’ WHITE LEAD 
A soft paste which is thinned with pure linseed oil 
and turpentine to make white paint. Simply tint with 
colors-in-oil to make beautiful grays, creams and other 
durable colors. Dries hard and glossy, wears well on 
all exposures and really gives the service you have 
the right to expect of good paint. 
Concentrated Paint 


in the furrow directly from a wagon. I Sold by the pound—You get your money’s worth. 


ext replowed the ground, beginning each 
| la lead furrow,” thus opening 
new ‘“‘dead furrows’’ and leaving a rather 
high ridge. In harrowing this was reduced | 
somewhat. I then planted in continuous | 
row aiming to have one vine of Sweetheart 
or Kolb Gem about every three feet, 


' . 
iand at the 
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h charges di battenes . 


tury for this invention. One 
{ree to agents. Lightning Battery Co, St Paul, Minn 
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closer for the Fordhook and Cole’s Early. 

The yield both of watermelons and 
cantaloupes was so much heavier than I 
have ever seen before or since as to con- 
vince me I made a valuable discovery. 

A change of occupation has prevented 
further experience, but I frequently tip 
off friends to their good fortune if so 
situated as to take advantage of my ex- 
perience.—J. T. W., Ll. 


PREVENT THE GARDEN TROUBLES 
Continued from page 34 
preventive measures seem the best, such | 
as the following: 

Fall plowing of heavier soils to expose | 
insects to the weather. 

Keeping fence rows cleaned up, garden | 
free from weeds, and burning crop remains 
that harbor insects or diseases. 

Forcing steady and healthy growth of 
vegetables by careful cultivation, mois- 
ture when needed, and judicious fertiliza- 
tion—a healthy, vigorous plant, like a 
healthy person, is less susceptible to 
disease. 

Rotation of crops. 

Purchasing only healthy plants free 
from insects and diseases. 

Using clean manure and clean soil. 
Sterilizing the soil of hotbed or coldframe 
if it is contaminated. 

Removing and destroying badly dis- 
eased plants. 

Special methods of control may have to 
be used for certain insects or diseases where 
preventive measures have not sufficed and 
where sprays or dusts are of no avail; but 
fortunately such troubles are compara- 
tively few in number. 

Now what equipment do we need for 
the application of our sprays or dusts. 
There are all sizes of appliances on the 
market for using these materials, from the 
small hand pump, thru the knapsack type 
carried on the back, to horse or tractor- 
drawn machines operated by gasoline 
engine. For the farm garden, the small 
hand “guns” are too small to give much 
service considering the energy required to 
operate them. The large power machines 
are practical for extensive acreage only. 
But the knapsack sprayers and dusters, 
such as shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration, will be found very satisfactory 
indeed. Sprayers of this type will not 
give as high pressure as some bucket 
pumps but the latter require two men for 
efficient operation, while the knapsack 
sprayer ne¢ds but one man. Of course 
the pressure secured with the smaller 
machine cannot compare with a power 
sprayer. 

For the ave farm vegetable garden, 
good results will be obtained with the 
round tank sprayer which will cost from 
eight to ten dollars, or with the knapsack 
type also shown in cut which costs from 
twenty to twenty-five dollars. Both 
knapsack dusters illustrated will also 
cost from twenty to twenty-five dollars. 

Protective devices such as cheesecloth 
covers for melon hills, tarred discs for 
placing about cabbage plants for protec- 
tion against the maggot, and cardboard or 
tin cylinders for preventing damage to 
plants from cutworms, are extensively 
used in small home gardens and, occasion- 
ally, even in commercial plantations. How- 
ever, you will find that the materials 
previously discussed are usually more sat- 
isfactory in the commercial vegetable 
garden and, in the end, cheaper than these 
protective devices. 

Before the first early vegetables send 
forth their invitations for a delicious meal 
you should purchase some life insurance 
for these crops by securing the following 
articles: 

Knapsack sprayer or knapsack duster. 

Arsenate of lead or paris green. 

Nicotine spray or dust. 

Copper sulphate and stone lime, for 
making bordeaux, or a copper dust. 
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Corrosive sublimate. 











For the Man 
Who Is Buying 
His First Tractor 


ON'T underpower yourself when you start 
D tractor farming. Our dealers can sell you a 
10-20 h. p. McCormick-Deering Tractor but 
more than likely it will be far more practical to 
invest in the husky 15-30 h. p. size. Underpower- 
ing is a common mistake made on the farms today. 
If you could take a general canvass among tractor owners 
you would be surprised at the number who admit, “I 
ought to be pulling another bottom,” or, “I can’t touch 
that size belt machine,” or, ‘‘I didn't realize how man 
more jobs I could have handled with a little extra power." 


Don't make that mistake. Remember that when it 
is a McCormick-Deering Tractor you take home you are 
making a power investment to hold good for fifteen or 
twenty years, if you give it just ordinary good care. Be 
ready for all sorts of drawbar and belt power demands 
that will come along from now on. The extra power 
will pay for itself over and over again. 


McCormick-Deering 15-30—the 1923 standard of 
farm power developed by the Harvester Company's 
engineers —is a 3-plow tractor with liberal power in 
proportion for all-year-round farm work. Don't fail to 
see this tractor and its justly famous construction. 


McCormick-Deering 15-30 Features 


Ball and Roller Bearings Alemite lubricating 
at 28 points. system. 

All wearing parts, in- 
cluding cylinder walls, Throttle governor. 
replaceable. 

Entire main frame in 
one sturdy unit. 

All wearing parts en- 
closed, running in oil. 

All parts easily acces- adjustable seat and 
sible, easily removed. foot levers. 


All these details and other features are built into the 
up-to-date tractor pictured above, and it is backed by 
McCormick-Deering quality assurance. You will agree 
that here is a practical farm power unit worth your close 
study. Make it a point to stop at the McCormick-Deer- 
ing dealer's store and get acquainted with the McCor- 
mick-Deering 15-30 Tractor. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 
606 SO. MICHIGAN AVE. wercommona reo! 


Adjustable drawbar. 
Comfort and safety 


features, such as plat- 
form, wide fenders, 


CHICAGO, Ii. 
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JUNIOR AND CLUB DEPARTMENT 


A Department for Boys and Girls 


MICHIGAN GIRL FINDS PLEASURE | than I lost. A faithful worker never | 


| loses, altho his success may not be appar- 


IN WORK 

Thousands of farm and small town girls | 
find pleasure as well as work in canning, | 
garment making, sewing, Own your own 
room, and other projects in which they 
are interested. Association together in 
the regularly organized clubs and meetings 
where ideas are exchanged and a social 




















Fannie Moog 


hour enjoyed, makes country life a pleas- 
ure and the farm home a better place in 
which to live. 

The opportunity of contest appeals to 
every girl and where girls have a personal 
interest they are more willing and ready 
to share in the farm and home duties. 

Miss Fannie Moog of Michigan tells an 
interesting story about her work in can- 
ning and sewing, showing how this work 
has contributed to her education and 
pleasure. This good work is linked up 
with the school and home and in our 
February number we told how clubs may 
be organized and carried on. If any of our 
girl readers would like to know how the | 
various projects are organized and just 
what girls can do for themselves in work 
and play, we will furnish the information. 
Here is a letter from Miss Moog which 
will be of interest to our girl readers: 

“T have done garment and canning club 
work and have enjoyed it very much. In 
our state we do garment work in the winter 
along with our school work. I liked third 
and fourth year club work but found lots 
of opportunity to experiment on the re- 
moval of stains and the cleaning and press- 
ing of woolen garments was also a new 
adventure for me. 

“In the fourth year I enjoyed the plan- 
ning of color schemes and arranging of 
furniture. I re-decorated my own room 
including the hanging of the paper. I 
received not only much valuable informa- 
tion from my fourth year work, but I won 





the state championship which gave me a 
scl jarship in the Michigan agricultural | 
college. | plan to enter the coll ge on my 


scholarship in the fall of 1923. 

[ have learned not only how to can | 
vegetables, fruits and meats, but I have | 
learned the best way to can them and why | 
it is the best. 
jellies, jams and marmalades. I have not | 
only gained this information which will 
always be useful to me but by winning 
the state championship I won a wonderful 
trip to Sioux City, Iowa. Altho I carried 
off no honors at Sioux City I gained more | 


Conducted by E. N. HOPKINS 


ent at the time. If he has done his work 
well he has not.lost. My motto is, ‘Try 
it and see for yourself.’ 

“IT have enjoyed club work very much 
and only regret that I have done nearly 
all the club work which is open for me. 

“T think club work is the finest thing, 
receiving the support of the department of 
agriculture and the agricultural colleges 
because it reaches boys and girls who 
would be unable to receive information 
any other way. It not only instructs boys 
and girls in the clubs but they earry into 
their homes‘ the information they have 
gained, thus raising the home life of the 
community. A man by himself cannot be 
truly great but with the inspiration, co- 
operation and backing of his friends, fo- 
gether with his own efforts, he may 
achieve success. 

“In closing, we wish to leave with you 
the motto of the boys’ and girls’ clubs of 
Michigan: ‘Think great thoughts and 
dream great dreams, for of great thoughts 
and great dreams come great deeds and 
of great deeds come great men.’ The 
world has need of these and we hope that 
it may look to the four-H clubs for its 
future.” 


CONVINCES DAD ON PUREBREDS 


That farm boys are quick to see the 
advantage of purebred stock as compared 
to scrubs, is brought out in a letter from 
Howard Laughlin of Butler county, Ohio. 
Howard is a farm boy and has taken a 
keen interest in all of the farm work. And 
the fine thing about it is that he and Dad 
have formed a sort of partnership in 
raising Hampshire pigs. Howard’s mother 
is helping the good work along, too, judg- 
ing by Howard’s letter, which tells about 
his experience in farm work and the pig 
club. Howard is just 14 years old and in 
his first year in high sohool: 

Howard’s Experience 

“Last spring I joined a pig club. Dad 
wanted me to take a sow and litter and 
raise them but they were not purebred 
stock and I wanted purebreds. 

“IT kept talking purebred stock all the 
time. After a while he gave his consent 
and went with me to Martin Brothers. We 
bought five pigs for $75. We paid an extra 
dollar to have my pig registered. Her 
name is ‘Collinsville Lady.’ 

“T earned enough money from my poul- 
try last year to buy my pigs. It cost me 
about $9 apiece to raise them and my pig 
would sell for about $50 now for breeding 
purposes. 

“Dad said he would furnish the feed for 
all if I would do the work. Mother gave 
me 100 pounds of ground oats without the 
hulls, to start with. She told me if I would 
milk a Jersey cow that was hard to milk, 
I could have the milk to feed my pig. I 
thought this was a pretty good chance. 

“We put them in an acre lot and I began 
to slop them. 
the milk but they soon learned to drink. 
At first I gave them skimmilk with some 
ground oats. The first month I gradually 
increased the oats. The second month I 
fed a mixed ration consisting of ten pounds 
of wheat middlings and thirty-five pounds 
of ground oats. For every pound of this 
mixture I fed three pounds of skimmilk. I 
fed this for two months, giving them about 


five pounds of skimmilk apiece. 
“As my pig grew larger I decreased the 


skimmilk and increased the grain to four 


pounds daily. The last two months I 
added corn and middlings to have her 
ready for ‘Achievement day,’ 


The pigs were not used to} 


“May 22nd, Mother helped me put my 
| pig in a large alfalfa sack and I tied th: 
sack and we hung her on the scales. Sh: 
| weighed 100 pounds. July 22nd we had to 
+ put her in a light hog box and with a step- 
adder and the fence post we weighed her 
again. This time she weighed 140 pounds. 
“Dad had never fed ground oats before, 
but he says he will never finish another 











Howard Laughlin’s pig 


| bunch without it. He is very proud of my 
Hampshires and says they will be hard to 
| beat. I expect to keep all these for breed- 
| ing for spring litters. 

“Dad wishes I was thru high school so 
I could take the farm and do the work. | 
have enjoyed the work very much and he 
is much interested in purebred stock now. 

“T won the local trip to Oxford, but did 
not take my sow to the Butler county fair 
because it was just the week before the 




















Howard Laughlin 
| Oxford fair and I did not want my pig sick 
or anything. My pig scored 49 out of 50 
| possible points. I took my trip to the 
| International. I saw the very best Hamp- 
| shires in the world which took many of 
| the first prizes. Our county seat sent forty- 
four club members to Chicago 

“I expect to go into the club again next 
| year in the sow and litter section. I also 
| raise Black Minorca chickens, on which I 
| have won many prizes at the Butler county 


[ have learned to make | one and one-half pounds daily with about | fair and the Oxford poultry show. I 


have had winning chickens for two years 
| in this breed at Oxford. 

“My father is a hog man and I learn lots 
from him and by having stock of my own. 
I am very much interested in club and 
farm work.” 
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The Great Jury’s Verdict 
on Roofings— 


Six million farmers in the United States—this 
is the Great Jury whose verdict determines what 
equipment and structural material shall be used 
on the farms of this country. 


Years ago this jury handed down its verdict 
on roofings. That verdict still stands. Today 
more Barrett Roofings are found protecting 
America’s farm houses and farm buildings than 
any other brand. 


Barrett Roofings can be depended on. They 
stand weather-tight throughout the years against 
sun, rain, wind, sleet or snow. 


For nearly three-quarters of a century The 
Barrett Company has been recognized as 
America’s leading manufacturer of roofings and 
roofing materials. Be sure that the roofing you 
buy bears the Barrett Label. 


Send for This Interesting Book—It’s Free 


“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the 
Farmer” describes the right roof for your home, 
barn or other steep-roof building. Shows how 
Barrett Roofings look when laid, and tells about 
each in detail. Also describes other useful 
Barrett Products that will save you money. 
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Your Choice of SixStyles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These ‘‘Giants” for wear and service are 
handsome enough for the expensive home, 
economical enough for small farm house or 
cottage Their weather side is mineral— 
eurfaced in beautiful shades of red, green, 
or blue-black. This fadeless mineral surface 
resists fire and never needs painting. Their 
base is extra heavy roofing-felt thoroughly 
waterproofed. Because of this extra-thick, 
extra-rigid base, these shingles can be laid 
right over the old roof—a big saving on 
reroofing jobs. Size 8x 12% inches. Are 
laid easily and without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green or blue- 
black. Base of best grade roofing felt— 
have rot-proof sealed back. Size 8 x 12% 
inches. Laid easily and without waste, 


Everlastic “‘Rubber’’ Roofing 


Made of best grade roofing-felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high grade waterproofing 
materials. Has rot-proof sealed back. 
Defies wind and all weathers. Tough, dur- 
able and low in price. Easy to lay. Nails 
and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 


A beautiful and enduring roll roofing. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green or biue- 
black Has rot-proof sealed back. Very 
popular for bungalows, cottages, garages 
and all farm buildings. Nails and cement 
in each roil. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Mineral-surfaced 
in red, green or blue-black. Two sizes— 
10 inches and 124g inches deep, both 32 
inches long. The 124;-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, gives three- 
ply roof—the 10-inch gives two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 
Latest development in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green or blue- 
black Afford novel designs by — 


changing red strips with green, or 
strips with blue-black 


The Gaul Company 


40 Rector Street 
New York City 
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WHERE DOES GLUE COME FROM? 

The following verse wdé® written and 
dedicated to that sticky stuff called glue: 

“I may not smell so very sweet, 
Nor be a thing of beauty, 
But most things would be incomplete 
Unieas I did my duty.” 

And this is true. There are very few 
things in which glue does not take a hand 
in some way. Fhe baby is put to sleep 
in the which glue has helped to 
make. His buddy or go-cart is stuck to- 
gether with glue. As he grows older the 
peneil he uses is joined with glue. He 
writes on paper that glue has helped to 
finish. Glue is necessary in the printing 
and binding of school books; his toys, 
clothes, hat, shoes and most everything 
in the house where he lives depend more 
or less on glue for their making. 

Do you realize, boys and girls, that the 
automobile, the train on which you travel, 
the gun you shoot, the photos you take 
with your kodak and most everything 
used in work or play must have glue in 
the making? And where does glue come 
from? 

Glue is*an animal product made from 
hides and bone stock. The best glue 
comes from the hides of calves, sheep and 
cattle. The ears and tough, leathery 
sinews from the animals’ legs all go into 
glue. And these different materials go 
thru many processes, some of them requir- 
ing months before the glue is finally ex- 
tracted. The glue product is then washed 
over and over and when white and clean, is 
ready for the boiling tanks. 

The boiling is done in open steel tanks 
which hold eight to ten thousand pounds 
each. Water is added during the boiling 
process, steam heat is applied, and as this 
mass begins to bubble and boil, oils that 
rise to the top of the water are carefully 
skimmed off into funnels connected with 
pipe lines to the large oil tanks in the 
refining department where the different 
oils are refined and graded. 

The ears and tough, leathery sinews 
from the legs and other parts of the ani- 
mals are cooked separately from the hides. 
When cooked and the glue liquor is ready, it 
is drawn out and strained so that no bits of 
flesh or meat can be found. This liquid 
is piped to carefully heated receiving boxes 
which hol: about 1,000 gallons. When the 
glue liquor is drawn off, more water is 
added to the “fleshlings,”’ which are 
cooked again four or five times until the 
last bit of glue is extracted. The refuse 
goes into tankage. 

Glue made from hides is the highest 
grade. The grades are determined accord- 
ing to the run-off from the tanks. The 
first run-off makes the best grade, the next 
run second, and so on, there being about 
five grades in all. The highest grade of 
glue is used in the manufacture of furni- 
ture, airplanes, print rollers, etc. Cabinet 
makers and other woodworkers use glue 
in the process of veneering. 

Bone glue is made in almost the same 
way as that which is made from hides and 
‘fleshlings.”’ The bones selected in glue 
making are boiled first several times in 
water. The oils are skimmed off and 
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can not be divorced 


(conomye 


Quality at a fair price has for 30 years 
been the ideal of Diamond's tire 


making. 


economy. 
Equip your 








Tires, tires that have made them- 
selves a part of the farm equipment of 
this country, and ride out the facts 
of their quality and economy by their 
dependable*performance. — 


THE DIAMOND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 
Akron, Ohio’ 


Diamond 
| co | 


The first automobile tire that ever 
left its track upon the road that 
runs by your farm was probably a 
Diamond. It stood for quality then. 
It stands for quality now. And the 
quality cannot be divorced from 


car with Diamond 











HAVE ABUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 





saved and the bones are then sent down 
thru the opening in the bottom of the| 
kettle to the press to save all the glue | 
liquor. The bones are then crushed, taken | 
to a dryer where they crumble easily, and 
are then ground into bonemeal for fer- 
tilizer purposes. 

When the glue liquor goes from the 
cooking vats to the receiving boxes, it is 
thin and watery. The water is removed 
thru evaporators or vacuum pans by a 
careful scientific process which leaves the 
glue thick like jelly. After this it is cooled, 
dried, and placed in chilling boxes. After 
thoro chilling it comes out the farther end 
of these boxes in thin sheets placed on 
frames of wire netting. These frames are 
taken to drying alleys where currents 
of air are forced thru with huge fans. In 


Learn in a few weeks. 12 million autos, trucks and 
tractors need service. Many opportunities for 
garages to make money. FREE illustrated catalog 
gives particulars. Write today. MICHIGAN STATE 
AUTOMOBILE SCHOOL, 805 Auto Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 


Only $3.50 Down 


2 

months. Utility Motor equipped with 

Ball and Roller bearings, for 32 and 

110 Volt Direct Current. 

Washing Machines, Separators, Churns 

andevery Utility on a Farm. 

Has always sold thru ents for « « 00. 

Now sold direct from factory *t. “-* ‘3. 

Write for descriptive Circular No. 101 P. 8. 

Fully guaranteed. 

The A-C ELECTRICAL MFG. CO. ,Dayton,0O. 
6 per cent discount for cash with order 























Wanted to hear from owner having farm or ua ed land 
for sale. JOHN J. BLACK, CHIPPEWS FALLS, WISCONSIN 


You will get satisfactory results from 
answering Successful Farming adver- 








about two days the glue is finished into 





tisements. 





SPLIT HICKORY BUGGIES 
Buggies - 


Spring Wagons 









Runabouts 4 

Su — agons 

Carts Beal, Work Harness 

— VN Mf x 'W =Driving Harness 
Vehicles taal Pony Harness 









RAILS 
BIG REDUCTIONS ON ALL STYLES 


Send For New 1923 Catalog Today 
30 Days Trial—Two Year Guarantee 


Address 
OHIO CARRIAGE COMPANY 
Columb 


Dept. 10, us, Ohie 


Direct from the factors, 
BEE SUPPLIES 28 Guaranteed. 
Get our prices and catalog. 


Charles Mondeng, 162 Cedar Lake Rd, Minneapolis, Minnesote 





















tough glistening sheets of a clear amber 
color. 

The final process is to put it thru a 
crusher where it is broken in small pieces, 
then barreled and labeled according to 
grade and is ready for market. All the 
work is done by machinery, the glue never 
being touched by human hands at any 
point. Chemists test the entire product 
and see to it that it is properly graded 
according to strength and purity and 
keeping qualities. The bone glue is used 
for sizing, magazine book binding, paper 
box making and other ordinary uses. The 
finer grades are used in making gift boxes, 
bon-bon boxes and other fancy uses. 

In our next number we will tell the story 
of soap and we shall soon see that nothing 
goes to waste in the animals that are sold 
primarily for meat products. 


KANSAS BOY LIKES SHEEP 


Many farm boys are interested in the 
sheep industry. Clarence V. Propp of 
Marion county, Kansas, is one of hans 
His experience will be of interest and 
value t6 other boys who are interested 
in this class of livestock. The experience 
of others, telling how they feed and care 
for their stock, management of their 
sheep, etc., will be welcome. Let us 
hear from others. Clarence writes as 
follows: 

“T will tell you about my sheep. My 
father said he would furnish the money 
to buy some sheep and told me I could 
have some stock of my own,. so I 
bought three old ewes and five March 
lambs at a cost of $110. The ewes were 
about one-half Shropshire and _ the 
lambs were well-bred Shropshires. I 
bred them to a purebred ram and they 
brought me 10 nice lambs, 7 male lambs 
which I sold for $6 a head and the ewe 
lambs I kept. I now have 11 ewes and 
one good Shropshire ram, 

“T dock the lambs at four days of age 
and castrate them when from two to 
three weeks old. At lambing time I 
keep each ewe separate until the lamb 
is old enough to take care of itself. 

“The sheep are turned loose in the fall 
but in winter they are fed good alfalfa 
hay two times a day. I put them up in 
a dog-tight pen every night with a nice, 
warm shed attached. I keep medicated 
salt before them at all times. I hope to 
see letters from other young sheep rais- 
ers in the club department.” 


GIRLS CAN CAN 


How many girls can claim a record 
equal to the one made by Celia Weber of 
Michigan last year? Many farm girls have 
learned how to can fruits, vegetables and 
meats by the cold-pack method and have 
realized a handsome profit for themselves. 
The experience gained is also valuable. 

Celia Weber is only 12 years old but 
she canned 581 quarts of fruits, meats and 
vegetables last year, winning a $50 scholar- 
ship to the Michigan agricultural college. 
She also won the county championship and 
a trip to the agricultural college at Lansing 
this year. She won some splendid cash 
prizes, but most valuable of all was the 
experience she gained in the actual work 
done and the other things she learned about 
the home and home work. How many of 
our girl readers would like to see the cold- 
pack method explained in our junior de- 
partment? Let us hear from you. 


The Pig Book for Boys and Girls, by 
Professor W. W. Smith, Purdue Uni- 
versity. This little volume is packed with 
practical information on pig raising. Writ- 
ten in a style easily understood by boys 
and girls, it treats of the usual problems 
encountered. Special attention is paid to 
the selection of suitable pigs for club work, 
their development, preparation for shows, 
feeding a management. It contains 
171 pages and forty-two illustrations. 
Price $1.25, 
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without a moment's delay 


Remarkable Experience of Iowa 
Farmer due to Triple Heat Control 


ROM every section of the country these letters are 
coming in. They all point to the fact that the OilPull 
leads the world in cheap, reliable power. 


For example, Ed Argwalt, an Iowa farmer says: “We have 
owned different tractors and find that the OilPull is away 
ahead of all of them in economy of fuel, rated power and 
durability and the only perfect kerosene burner we ever 
handled. We have plowed about 800 acres with this trac- 
tor and threshed for two seasons so far, and were never 
delayed a minute on account of the tractor.’’ 


Write us at once for the Free Booklets shown here. Get 
the facts about the OilPull and the opinions of farmers in 
your district. 


OILPULL 


9? 








Scientific research has proved 
that deep plowing in July 
saves priceless moisture and 
produces bigger crops than 
shallow plowing or fall 
plowing. 

Get your OilPull now. Be ready to 
plow deep in July. Due to Triple 
Heat Control, Dual Lubrication and 
Oil Cooling you can work your Oil 
Pull 24 hours a day on the hottest 
days. Jt cannot overheat even 
under heaviest loads. 

Write at once for Free Booklets. 
Get the facts. In the meantime see 
nearest Rumely dealer, Let him 
show you why the Oi!Pull is the 
most widely recommended “‘qual- 


nded “g Free Booklets 
ity”’ the fiel ress 
sy a lamapemeas NOW !! 


ADVANCE-RUMELY 
THRESHER COMPANY, Inc., La Porte, Indiana 


Rumely Line includes kerosene tractors, steam engines, 
pom Nee ge Soukase, elite and clover hullers and motor trucks 


Serviced through 33 Branches and Warehouses 


Write for these 
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BOYS LIKE POULTRY 

How to raise young chicks and later feed 
the hens and make a profit is well told by 
Everett C. Knudson, a North Dakota 
farm boy. His experience will be valuable 
right now to other boys and girls who are 
raising chickens or who are helping mother 
look after the farm flock: 

“T made around $85 from my chickens 
last year which includes the egg money 
and the poultry used at home and what 
we sold to the butcher. In the year 1922 
I started out with nine old hens all of | 
which I set. I set 100 eggs and got 80 
chickens, all of which lived. My hatches 
were not of the best but last year no one | 
seemed to be able to get a good hatch. I 
fed my small chicks small wheat, rolled 
oats and hard-boiled eggs for about four 
weeks. Then I fed them only small wheat. 
Clean water was before them at all times. 
Out of these 80 chicks I got 47 pullets and 
33 roosters. We ate 20 roosters at home 
and I sold the rest, that is, with the excep- 
tion of the best ones. 

“We had around 120 members in all of 
the clubs. We elected leaders so as to go 
around and get all the members to attend 
the meetings. At these meetings we would 
have a few talks about how we were get- 
ting along in our work. We had a meet- 

| ing every month and a party about twice 
during the club year. 

“We held a fair and schools from around 
the country participated in it. I showed 
some Rhode Island Red chickens and was 
given first prize, not so much on the 
chickens but on my excellent report. We 
then had a county fair and I took third 

rize, partly due to my good record. I 
ave 47 pullets now and value them at | 
from $1.50 to $3. I have an excellent | 
rooster which I would not sell for $10. 

“I realized a greater profit last year be- | 
cause of better knowledge in my work. [| 
am going to be a member this year and | 
take first at the county and state fairs.”’ | 
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THE 4-H CLOVER—ITS MEANING 

Boys’ and Girls’ Club Work is desig- 
nated by the four leaf clover with the 
letter H on each leaf. This appears on 
the monograms or emblems and pins 
worn by club members. 

The four H’s represent the equal train- 
ing of the head, heart, hands and health 
of every child. These have a trinity 
training value. 

Train the 
Reason. 

+ Train hands to Be useful 
Be skillful. 

Train the heart to Be Kind—True— 
Sympathetic. 

Train health to Resist disease—Enjoy 
life—Make for efficiency. 

All these H’s go to make up the Home 
which is the foundation of our nation. 
What we call Luck is simply Pluck, 

And doing things over and over; 
Courage and will, perseverance and skill, 

Are the four leaves of Luck’s clover. 


head to Think—Plan— 


Be helpful— 


A LETTER FROM A FARMER BOY 

I take Successful Farming and like it very much. 
I feel especially interested in the boys’ and girls’ 
page. I live on a farm in the little state of Dela- 
ware 

I have one red pig worth $8. I have 100 chickens, 
not all grown yet, and 75 rabbits, which I ship to 
the city when they get to weigh five pounds each. 
I get about $1 each for them. I also raise ducks 


and have about sixteen now 

I am 12 years old and in the seventh grade. I go 
to a country school.—Creston Messick, Sussex 
county, Dela. 


BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF FAR LANDS 
Continued from page 14 
of this product and it was brought to this | 
country in the sixteenth century. 
The first shipment of bananas to reach 
New York was from Jamaica about the 
year 1870. 








flooded by it. 


much about them in those days. In fact, 





rs $50 and u 

In 1872 a shipment of two} cycle a p meres 
® . , stoc « 

hundred and fifty bunches reached New| model must be so 

“ans f dans as > > r¢ Prices am in half. 

Orleans from I anama and the market was | chines in perfect condition. Re- 

No one seemed to care | paif parts for motorey 

about one half price. W 

d - complete list today. Brown Cycle Co., 

the whole banana trade in this country Dept. M, 3018 E. 9st Street, Chicago, Mlinois 
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Mother paints the car with Effecto when Father and 
Son are too busy, because she “‘just can’t stand the 
looks of the old thing any longer!’’ 


It really isn’t hard to do it with 
Effecto, that free-flowing, self- 
leveling, quick-drying and original 
Not a paint, wax 
or polish, but a beautiful lustrous 
enamel, that withstands sun, rain, 
snow and sleet longer than the 
finish originally put on by most 


auto enamel. 


manufacturers. 


Nine Effecto colors to choose 
from: Black, Blue, Green, Red, 


stery look like new. 


Brown, Yellow, Gray, Cream 
and White; also clear Finishing 
varnish and Top & Seat Dressing. 
Top & Seat Dressing waterproofs 
and makes old tops and uphol- 


Effecto provides extra dura- 
bility and luster on tractors, farm 


implements, porch furniture, 


bicycles, baby carriages and wood 
or metal articles of all kinds. 


A Dime to Cover Mailing Costs Brings a Free Can. 


We will send you free, a quarter- 
pint can of Effecto Black Enamel upon 
receipt of a dime to cover mailing 
costs so that you can give Effecto an 


work, 


—— 


now an 






actual trial. Enough Effecto in the 
can to do a fender, hood, wheel or 
Send for your cam 
try out Effecto Auto Enamel. 


Free Color Card and Names of Dealers Near You will be Sent You on Request. 
Pratt & Lamsert-Inc., 165 Tonawanda St., Buffalo, N. Y- 
In Canada, 111 Courtwright St., Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


PRATT & LAMBERT 







ARNISH PRODUCTS 


“GI” Floor Varnish - Vitralite Enamel: Effecto Auto Finishes Miscellaneous Varnishes Enamels- Stains Fillers-ete. 


M 


Meritas Leather Cloth is sold by good dealers everywhere. 
your dealer does not sell it he can get it for you quickly from his 


wholesaler. 
Meritas Leather Cloth is the leading leather substitute. 


cheaper than leather and far more practical for upholstering, auto- 
mobile and carriage tops, side curtains, stationary engine covers 
and a hundred and one other purposes in the house and on the 
It will pay you to keep a roll on hand. 
Meritas Leather Cloth is waterproof, weather-proof and sun 
Comes in various weights, 
look for the Meritas Leather Cloth trademark on the goods if you 


farm. 


proof. 








ERITA 


LEATHER CLOTH 


Your dealer can get it 


finishes and ains. 


want the kind that won't crack. 


THE STANDARD TEXTILE PRODUCTS Co. 


S320 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 


MOTORCYCLE 


BARGAINS 


buys the best 


motor- 


» market. Our large 
make and 
d at once, 


Ma- 


cles at < 


rite for 


Samples on Request 


Dept. 28 


and 
cle. 44 





Always 
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has grown up in a generation. The writer| 
never tasted one until he was grown. 

Now the banana industry is one of the 
great industries of the south. Nothing is | 
thought of a single ship bringing into New | 
Orleans or New York a cargo of seventy 
thousand bunches. During 1922 one ship 
left Panama for Liverpool, England, with 
sixty thousand bunches of bananas in her 
cargo. Sometimes three hundred bananas | 
are in a single bunch but, of course, that | 
would be very extraordinary. An ordinary | 
bunch weighs perhaps seventy pounds and 
the writer paid twenty-three cents for six | 
only yesterday, and these six bananas| 
weighed nearly two pounds. 

The wharves of New Orleans are 
equipped with banana unloading machines 
a single one of which will unload twenty-| 
five hundred bundhes per hour. There is 
one great banana wharf in this city upon 
which is an endless chain conveyor which 
takes the bunches from the unloading 
machine, counts them automatically, and 
lands them at the doors of refrigerator 
cars, This counting device is so accurate 
that shippers will take its count before 
those of the ship’s manifest. 

During 1920 one fruit company shipped 
more than three million bunches from a 
single Central American port and in 1921 
the number shipped from the same port 
by the same company was approximately 
four million bunches. Last year there were 
something like a dozen million bunches 
shipped from one of these southern! 
republics to the United States and Europe. 

Much of the country in Panama is 
jungle land and the most of this land is 
good banana soil. They clear away this 
jungle and plant banana sprouts about 
six feet apart. These sprouts grow into a 
small tree in a very short time and each 
tree bears one bunch of bananas and dies. 
But where the original tree was, other 
sprouts will spring up and bear withcut 
much cultivation. The bunches have to 
be cut green if the fruit is to be shipped. 
In fact, it must be picked before it is 
dead ripe even to be used at home or the 
bananas will split open and spoil. 

But the banana is not the only product 
of Panama. Roger Babson says: “This 
is probably the best cocoanut country in 
the world, except the Philippines. The 
long coast line is in their favor, and sois the 
climate. One can buy land here from two 
to five dollars an acre, set the trees about 
twenty feet apart, and after seven years 
they will begin to bear nuts. They bear 
for several months in the year, and I have 
counted as many as a hundred big nuts on 
one palm. Ten thousand acres of cocoa- 
nut palms were planted here in 1914, and 
more are planted each year.” 

Besides the nut industry, coffee, tobacco, 
sugar cane, india rubber, turtle shells, 
pearls, and mahogany are exported from 
Panama. On account of the immense 
force we have on the canal zone the imports 
of Panama are of much greater value than 
the exports. The fact that we spend so 
much on the canal makes one think of the 
story of the little boy who said, “Papa, 
what is the Isthmus of Panama?” ‘The 
Isthmus of Panama, Tommy,” said his 
wise father, “is a narrow strip of land 
connecting Central America with the 
United States treasury.”’ 

But after all the four hundred million 

















dollars we spent on the Panama Canal 
means much to civilization and every 
American should be proud of it. Already | 
it is more than paying expenses which in-| 
clude building the vast works on the canal | 
zone. At Cristobal the coaling plant 
recently unloaded twelve thousand tons} 
of coal in fourteen hours and twenty | 
minutes. | 

In March, 1922, the foundation of the 
Roosevelt Memorial was laid at Ancon 
Hill, which is at the Pacific end of the 
canal. The letters T. R. will be in white 
marble and will be fifty feet high, 





LOTTE, the Edison of Europe, 

manufacturer of the greatest 

Cream Separator the world has 
ever known, announces a sweeping 
reduction in prices. 
Labor conditions in general together 
with tremendous re-building and re- 
organizing efforts put forth by this big 
man of Belgium has resulted in cutting 
production costs to the bone. 


4A 





Cut In Price 


Act today—Send the coupon for Free Book and 
new prices. Decide right now. Al this particular 
time exchange rates are extremely favorable, 
Take advantage of this condition while it lasts, 
Get the most for your American dollar. Send 
the coupon today. 

Before buying any separator find out how the 
Melotte has won 264 Grand and International 
rizes and how, for Efficiency of Skimmin 

Base of Turning, Convenience of Operation a’ 
Durability the reat Belgium Melotte has won 
every European Contest. 


pay fol? 


_ after3O Days 
Free Trial 


«2 
' 





This is the offer—No Money Down— Free Trial— 
Small Monthly Payments— Duty Free. 


We will send an Imported Melotte Cream Separator direct to your farm on 
a 30 days’ absolutely Free Trial—no deposits—no papers to sign—use it as 
if it were your own separator. Compare it—test it in every way. 


When you are convinced the Melotte skims cleaner, turns easier, washes 
icker, lasts longer than all others, then pay $7.50 as first payment and 
balance in smal] monthly payments until the separator is paid for. 


Self - Balancing Bowl 


The Belgium Melotte is the only single-bearing-bowl separator ever made. 
This patented bowl hangs from one frictionless ball bearing and spins like 
a top. It is self-balancing. It skims as perfectly after 15 years’ use as when 
new. Positively cannot ever get out of balance—cannot vibrate and thus 
cause cross currents which waste cream by remixing with the milk. The 
600-Ib. Melotte turns as easily as the 300-lb. machine of other makes. Spins 
for 25 minutes unless brake is applied. No other separator has or needs a 
brake. The Melotte bowl has solved the problem of perfect skimming. 
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end This Coupon! 


Fill out and mail the coupon for new 
Melotte catalog containing full de- 
scription of this wonderful cream 
separator. Don’t buy any separator 
until you have found out all about 
the Melotte, its 15-year guarantee, 
and our 30 Day Free Trial Offer. 
Send coupon for full information 
and also revised price list showing 
22% reductions, 


bie Ss ha 


2943 W. 19th St, Dept. 25-15 nm. 
3445 Prince Str Berkeley Coli” 





[SORRREe sees se eeeceeeeeeeeeeeaeee: 


The Melotte Separator 
H. B. Babson, U.S. Mor. 
2843 W. 1°th St., Dept. 25-15, Chicago, ML. 
2445 Prince St., Berkeley, Calif. 
tion & 5 
Please vend me the Melotte Catalog which tlls tua 
u 6 parator ° 


of this wonderful se 
Jules Melotte, its inventor. 


Name a 





Post Office 





County 
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SCRUB SIRES 


Missouri Farmers Sent Theirs to The Butcher 


By M. L. THOMASSON 





HY does a farmer 
keep a scrub bull? 
That is the ques- 
tion County Agent Ira 
Drymon and the Better 
bulls committee of Bates 
county, Missouri, asked 
themselves last year when 
the Kansas City Chamber 
of Commerce announced 
a thousand dollars in prize 
money for the counties 
replacing the greatest 
number of these pros- 
rity - sapping animals. 
‘hey found a solution 
that was applied satisfactorily on ninety-seven farms. With 
Se of replacements, Bates county won the first prize 
o ). 

“How did you do it?”’ I asked Drymon when I met him in his 
office a few days after the winners were announced. “I didn’t,” 
came back from him. “I appealed to the breeders in terms of 
community and county development. They got the vision and 
went to work.” 

Then he told me how the cam 
C. E. Robbins, a breeder of short 





The owner had him chained to the 
farm and he had the owner chained 
to scrub stock 


ign was organized. Colonel 
rn cattle, an auctioneer, and 


president of the Bates county breeders’ association, was made 
At each 


chairman of a Better Bulls committee of twelve men. 
of seven sales of purebred 
cattle, Colonel Robbins an- 
nounced the declaration of 
war on the scrub bull. 
Owners of scrub bulls were 
urged to take advantage of 
the opportunity to buy a 
good animal. He did the 
same thing at the innumer- 
able farm sales that he con- 
ducted. 

On these occasions Dry- 
mon assumed the role of 
prosecuting attorney and 
argued the case of scrub 
versus purebred. He told 
the farmer that the raw- 
boned, nondescript sire at 
home would bring enough 
on the block to pay for a 
good calf that would soon 
be old enough for service. 
The calf, while taking no 
more feed than the old bull, 
would be growing into more 
money every day, he argued. 

Results obtained at the 
Sni-A-Bar experiment farm, just a short distance from Bates 
county, were cited. The results obtained on that farm are 
conclusive evidence that purebred bulls pay handsome returns 
in the way of better market prices on the steers. These farm 
sales were elevated from the plane of community gossip meet- 
ings to sessions for better bull agitation. 

Drymon, who was a successful breeder of cattle before he 
became a county agent, decided that a farmer tolerates a scrub 
bull for the same reason that an automobile owner drives his 
car with the brakes in bad condition. Both keep putting off 
taking action until something happens to bring the situation to 
ahead. The Bates county bunch used various means to bring 
the farmers face to face with the scrub bull menace. For this 
purpose two combination bull sales were held and widely adver- 
tised as the scrub-bull owner's opportunity to buy a purebred 
at his own price. R. F. Allan was drafted as sales manager. 

On the day of one of these sales L. C. Ruggles, shipping associ- 
ation manager, was loading a car of stock. A farmer came by 
looking for a grade bull that he might salvage from the lot. 
“Why, man,” Ruggles expostulated, “they are selling purebreds 
up town on the bargain counter. These animals that | have are 
discards, fit for nothing but bologna; go up to the sale and get 
you a herd improver and be glad of it the rest of your life.” The 
farmer went, and found an enthusiastic group buying purebred 
bulls. He bought one, too. Ruggles was one of a great many 
men who took advantage of every opportunity to boost for 
better bulls. 

“T don’t know why, but some people will buy at a sale when 
they won’t at private treaty,’”’ Drymon said. ‘For instance, 
Harper Brothers priced a bull calf to a neighbor at $50. They 
considered it a bargain but he turned it down. only to pay $60 
for the same calf a few days later at a combination sale.” 

The December sale at Butler, attended by 250 men, was the 








climax of the contest. 
“Sold! And does that sale 
send another scrub to the 
butcher?” Colonel Rob- 
bins would bark at the 
crowd. Twelve times out 
of eighteen it did count as 
a replacement. The cheer- 
ing that followed such an 
announcement registered 
the intense interest and 
enthusiasm that had been 
developed in the contest. 

The breeders were not 
working for immediate 
selfish gains, but were looking to the future for a better livestock 
industry with its increased prosperity. The majority of the 
bulls were yearlings and calves selling at an average of $70 to 
$75 a head. The members of the committee and other breeders 
made it a personal issue to see that their surplus male calves 
should boost serubs from neighboring farms onto the block. 
H. P. Robinson, of Rich Hill; Dell Requa, Butler; Geo. Hertz, 
Butler; J. E. McAllister, Adrian; Harper Bros., Butler; John L. 
Garrison, Rich Hill; and Geo. Sunderwirth, were ali behind the 
movement and talking better bulls to the countryside. 

There were others who did equally as good work; notably 
Frank Allan, who ousted eight scrubs with purebred shorthorns 
from his own herd. His tactics were those of a sharpshooter. 

picking out his man and 
getting him. Naturally he 














The product of generations of 
scrub ancestors 








Heifers like this are not obtained from scrub sires 


could have sold those eight 
bulls with less difficulty and 

robably for more money 
if he had not insisted that 
they go to replace scrubs. 
He holds the record for the 
number of replacements 
made by an _ individual 
breeder. 

Nearly all of us are guilty 
at some time or other of 
waiting to take some defi- 
nite action until that action 
has become the customary 
thing tho we may have 
realized long before that 
our own interests would be 
served by that very per- 
formance. Drymon and 
his committee used that 

yehology to induce some 
armers to chan from 
scrubs to purebreds. The 
idea of better bulls for their 
own worth and that Bates 
win the contest was made to permeate the atmosphere 

The local press was kept bubbling over with it; men talked 
about it on street corners, whittled up goods boxes at corner 
grocery stores with better bulls under discussion; and at com- 
munity gatherings that was oftentimes a subject for heated 
arguments. Each of the twelve men on the committee were 
walking delegates to see that the question was kept stirred up. 

“Was it worth the effort to the county?” I questioned Dry- 
mon. “It certainly was,” he came back at me with conviction 
in his voice. ‘We won the $500 prize; so much for immediate 
cash returns. That didn’t amount to so much except to hold the 

ossibility of winning before the people to help stir up interest. 
But we will be winning an annual prize far greater than that for 
years to come.” 

‘How is that? Who will put up the money?” I asked. “You 
will probably help,” he replied, “‘and you will be glad to if you 
ever eat a good steak. High-priced cuts of meat from steers 
out of these bulls will finance the deal. And every man who 
owns one of the bulls will get his returns direct. 

“Now, let’s do some figuring,” he continued. ‘On the basis of 
beef—most of them were beef bulls—we can assume that every 
one of these ninety-seven bulls will sire one hundred calves in 
the course of his usefulness.’—That sounded reasonable to me. 
—‘And each of the 9,700 calves should be worth two dollars 
more than an animal from a grade sire.”—I couldn’t question 
that statement.—“There you have $19,400 of additional pros- 
perity for Bates county.” 

This was the second year of the state-wide contest. A total 
of 1,357 scrubs were replaced with purebreds in two years. First 
and second prizes went to Nodaway and Johnson counties 
respectively in 1921. Cass-county, bordering on the north of 
Bates, was the runner up in 1922 with fifty-nine replacements. 
R. E. Miller is county agent in Cass, (Continued on page 57 
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The battery that 
lasts and lasts 
and lasts 


The economy and the satisfaction you get 
from your electric power and light plant depend 
to a great extent on the battery. It is the heart 
of the system, and you need a strong, efficient 
heart that gives ungrudging service for years. 

It is significant that three out of every four 
electric plants are equipped with Exide Batteries. 
Yours is probably an Exide, and if you have had 
your plant for years you know how well the 
Exide deserves its title of the long-life battery. 


A worth-while economy 


When the time comes to renew your battery, or in 
buying a new plant, make sure you get an Exide. You 
can buy batteries at a lower first price, but the Exide 
has proved in thousands of cases that it is a dollars- 
and-cents economy in the long run. 

Not only does the Exide last longer than ordinary 
batteries, but it is the battery of high efficiency, and it 
maintains its capacity. It is easy to care for and keep 
clean. Repair parts are always obtainable and there is 
first-class local service in all leading cities and towns. 
Do not accept a substitute for an Exide—there is no 
adequate substitute. 


The Electric Storage Battery Co., Philadelphia 


Service Stations Everywhere Branches in Seventeen Cities 





xide 


BATTERIES 






Look for this sign. 
Wherever you 
see it you can get 
a new Exide for 
your car or com- 
petent repair 
work on any 
make of battery. 





For your radio 


RADIO set get an Exide 


Radio Battery. 


THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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MORE CATTLE ON LESS PASTURE 

Should land used for pasture pay its 
own way or be carried by the rest of the 
farm? In Iowa 10,000,000 acres are de- 
voted to pastures, a majority of which are 
able to support only one animal unit to 
every four acres. Good bluegrass pastures 
in the state require only two acres per 
head of mature livestock. And other 
cornbelt states face the same problem as 
lowa—how to make the pastures carry 
more livestock. 

Harry Warner, an Iowa man who has 
made a careful study of the pasture sit- 
uation, recommends regular treatment 
every spring to keep the yield of grass 
from falling down. Top-dressing with 
well rotted manure 1s necessary in the 
thin places. Then disc thoroly very early 
in the spring but use care to not tear the 
sod too much. If the soil is sweet or lime 
is easily obtained, sow a grass mixture of 
red clover, alsike, white clover, alfalfa 
and sweet clover. If white clover is 
plentiful from natural seeding it may be 
omitted from the mixture. 

Weeds must be mowed often enough 
to prevent their seeding. Mr. Warner 
urges that the permanent pasture be given 
as much thought and consideration as the 
fields and crops. 


THE COST OF HORSE LABOR 


While the cost of horse labor is one of 
the heavy expenses in crop production, 
(about 45 percent of the total operating 
cost of raising an acre of corn is for horse 
power), it receives slight attention as a 
rule, because very little cash outlay is 
required. 

After a careful study of the cost of 
keeping work horses on cornbelt farms, 
the United States department of agri- 
culture found that the yearly bill on farms 
of 160 acres, ranged from $450 to $750 
prior to the war. Afer the decline in 
grain prices in 1920 and 1921 the cost 
still remained about 110 percent of the 
prewar cost. Expressed in terms of work 
the cost of horsepower on cornbelt farms 
where tractors were not used, was ome 
9 or 10 cents per hour of work before the 
war. During 1920 the average cost was 
20 cents and during 1921, 11 or 12 cents 
an hour. 

From figures obtained on 279 farms in 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Iowa, the 
average cost of keeping a horse in 1921 
was found to be $99.21 after allowing 
$6.87 credit for manure. 

It is interesting to note that the cost 
of horse labor per day on some farms was 
three times as high as on others. Inas- 
much as feed cost constitutes the greater 
part of the expense of keeping a horse, 
that item is the most logical one to search 
for possible economies. Some farmers were 
found who fed three times as many bushels 
of corn and oats as others, which indicates 
that considerable grain was wasted. 
paen fed at the same rate thruout the 

sason, regardless of the amount or nature 
of work the horses were doing. 

To illustrate how much of a saving may 
be affected by reducing the feed when 
horses are idle, the case of two Illinois 
farmers is sufficient. They both worked 
their horses practically the same number 
of hours but the feed cost on one farm 
was $94 and on the other $57 per head. 

As a practical guide for feeding work 
horses, use 1.1 pounds of grain and 1% | 
pounds of hay per 100 pounds of live-| 
weight when at moderate work. When 
horses are at hard work, increase the grain | 
to x pounds daily per 100 pounds live- | 
weight but do not exceed 14 pounds of | 
hay unless of very poor qu: lity For a 
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? be kill off your horses in hot harvest 
When Horses Can’t weather? Keep them in good condi- 
Hart-Parrs Will! ! tion for the lighter work, which they 
can do best, and use a Hart-Parr Trac- 
tor 24 hours if necessary until your 
harvest work and summer plowing are 
finished. The sturdy Hart-Parrismost 
dependable for hot weather work; with 
its simple, improved cooling system; 
its cast iron radiator; its easily cleaned, 
tubular, copper radiator core; its gear- 
driven water pump and its efficient 
cooling fan, which drives cooling air 
forward through the radiator, carrying 


all exhaust fumes away from the operator. 


And these are but a few of the 22 big 
improvements which are adding to the 
fame of the Hart-Parr. With the well-known 
fuel economy of its guaranteed kerosene-bum- 
ing motor, and the unfailing surplus power for 
draw bar and belt work, the improved Hart- 
Parr brings to you unequalled service, lasting 
satisfaction and crop assurance. 
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Investigate the Hart-Parr and its 22 improve- 
ments. Write us now for name of our dealer 
near you. 


HART-PARR COMPANY 
735 Lawler St. Charles City, lowa 
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20/HART-PARR 
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YERS Electric House Pump gives 
— water anywhere in 
ae or on your farm. Easy to 
: self-starting, ax tg = self- 
‘~~ oiled. In health, happiness, 
> money saved, no equip- 
ment bigger re- 
turns. every- 
where carry a complete 
line of Myers Pumps, 
- tH Tools and Door 
See your 
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horse of 1,300 pounds, such a guide means 
a daily ration of 13 to 14 pounds of grain | 
and 13 to 14 pounds of hay when at light 

work. At heavy work feed about 16% | 
to 17% pounds of grain and about the} 
same of hay daily. Of course, the condi- | 





tion of the horse and the kind and regu | 
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larity of work will influence individual 
cases. 

The practice of keeping a horse’s man- 
ger filled with hay at all times is a com- 
mon one and results in serious waste as 
well as being injurious to the horse. A 
good pasture for horses when temporarily 
idle affects an economy in feed as well as 
being good for the animals. Some grain 
and dry roughage is frequently needed to 
maintain the horse’s flesh and overcome 
the loosening effect of green grass. 

Other items of expense such as chores, 
interest, stabling, harness, shoeing, etc., 
cannot be materially reduced. Deprecia- , 
tion, which amounted to $6.70 per head MAT) We MA 
on the farms studied, may be avoided in Te W\ 
the case of individual farmers, by using 
only young stock and selling it before 
depreciation begins. On farms where the 
power requirements necessitate some idle 
work stock during part of the year, breod 
mares may well 4 kept and while idle, 
spend their time raising colts. Where 
such a method is practiced, a study must 
be made of the possible market and only 
high grade animals produced. 

It is obvious to any practical farmer 
that no set plan may Re worked out for 
the economical use of horses that will 
apply in all cases. It is an individual 
problem which must be worked out by 
each farmer to suit his own individual 
case. 
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**Round-hoof’d, short-jointed, 
Fetlocks shag and long, 

Broad breast, full eye, 

head, and nostril wide.** 


Be Merciful 


YOUR horse is a true friend. He is your partner in 
business. Enable him to enjoy the comforts of life with 
you and he will repay an hundred-fold. Feed him well. 
Groom him properly. Then protect his shoulders against 


Galls, Chafes and Bruises by using a TAPATCO PAD 







TANKAGE SAVES PASTURE 
When fattening hogs have plenty of 






clover or alfalfa pasture, does it pay to amu . ° 
feed them tankage? H. W. Marston, Absorbent, Soft, Cushion-like. 
ansas, answered this question*last sum- 
Patented Hook Attachment 





mer by selecting two lots of pigs as near 
alike as possible. One lot ran on alfalfa 
asture and was fed corn on a concrete 
oor, while the other lot received one- 
fourth of a pound of tankage per head 


Wire Staple and Felt Washer securely attach Hook to Pad. 
USED ONLY ON TAPATCO. 







daily, in addition to alfalfa pasture and Demand this fastener. 
corn. 

At the end of 120 days the pigs that We also manufacture a complete line 
received tankage showed a daily gain of — —— yb pews my Pads and both Pad- 
1.25 pounds and had made 100 pounds fet. in U. 8. and Burlap Lined Back Bands. 






gain on 385.3 pounds of corn and 20 
pounds of tankage. The other lot had 
made a daily gain of .74 pounds per pig 
daily and consumed 444.8 pounds of corn 
for each 100 pounds of gain. Figuring 
corn at fifty-six cents a bushel and tankage 
at $4 a hundred-weight, 100 pounds gain 


kyr 618 FOR SALE EVERYWHERE 


‘The American Pad & 
Textile Company 








with corn alone cost $4.45 while with Greenfield, O U.S.A. 
added the cost was $4.22, making ae . . 
@ saving of twenty-three cents on each Senadion Branch (s) a foase 











100 pounds of gain. 

A marked difference was noted in the 
finish of the two lots. The pigs fed tank- 
age were ready for market at the end of 
120 days while the others lacked finish, 


” 
gend yet were still too heavy for feeder Buy i This ) De 3: 


pigs. 


Another advantage of feeding tankage, MAGNETO ) * 
hich ts t iderabl , S 
operations, was the saving on the pasture. . EQU/PPED noine 


The lot which received no tankage prac- ; 
tically destroyed its pasture by rooting, Don’t miss this wonderful opportunity to get this 
so that reseeding was necessary. The E-B 1}, h. p. Engine, equipped with magneto, 
pasture used by the tankage-fed lot was governor, kerosene or gasoline carburetor—all 
grazed closely but suffered no injury from for $63.75 at your railroad station or our dealer's 
rooting. store. Positively the best engine you can buy at 
so low a price! Other sizes from 3 to 10 h. p. 
at equally low prices. 
Mail coupon today stating what size engine you 
are interested in and we will send our engine 










MIX OILMEAL AND TANKAGE 

Hogs on pasture do well on oilmeal as 
a corn supplement, finds John M. Evvard, 
Iowa. Young, tender plants of rape, blue- 
grass, timothy and rye run high in pro- 
tein on the dry matter basis, and besides, 
they supply minerals and vitamines not 
found in corn. In drvlot feeding, oilmeal ai 
is only two-thirds as valuable per ton as _ am | | > P| Mame......sccecerseccecescseeeeeessecsrsensesenseesees 
tankage. : I 5 TR, @hnevsvccccusacoiconsesesncco SM iBisosecons «seinsie 

When hogs have some pasture, part as Ses AG | HP. of Engine Wanted..........0000sssceceseseeeeees 
of the high priced tankage may re- 







Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 




















placed with oilmeal. A mixture of 85 | #&> “ = wy. - RAD = 
= of corn, 10 pounds oilmeal and | py - Ng Oy agar , - 
pounds tankage will give much more| [y Al ER, ETC., via new and orig-| 5 sate r ten Oo pee 
satisfactory returns than when only one | {nal method. | For most Complete, Ole PERGANDE | $2,cerejopment of you “idous. Boonlet of fof reisics ge 
of the supplements is added. 15-379 Bartlett, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 35 Owen Bidg., Washington. D. C.0r2276-U Woolworth Bldg... ¥. 
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FATTENING CATTLE ON GRASS 


Less is required when cattle are 
fattened on grass, according to H. D. 
Fox of Missouri. Other advantages are: 
less nitrogenous concentrates such as oil- 
meal or cottonseed meal necessary, there 
is no roughage to handle, hogs followi 
the cattle usually make better gains an — 
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the manure is scattered in the fields. 

Flies and a possible scarcity of labor | 
are the principal disadvantages in such a 
system of feeding. 

The cattle best suited for grass feeding 
are those which have been wintered on 
cheap roughages and are thin. Fat or 
half fat animals had best be finished in 
drylot unless they can be kept on grass 
for at least two months. 

Calves or yearlings that are to be mar- 
keted during the pasturing season, do best 
when fed grain continuously. Older cattle 
may do without grain until the middle 
of July or the first of August. Cottonseed 
meal or oilmeal supplements for corn are 





advisable for young cattle, and also for | 
older ones if they are to be finished in the | 
shortest possible time. The amount to| 
feed will depend upon how much clover | 
or alfalfa there is in the pasture. As a) 
general rule, use one pound of oilmeal or | 
cottonseed meal to every six or eight | 
pounds of corn. 

Corn may be fed shelled, ground or} 
broken, shelled or ground probably being 
better for young animals because they 
will eat more. More h can be used to 
follow cattle in pasture because they will 
get part of their living from the grass. 


SWINE VS. BOVINE ABORTION 

“Infectious abortion in swine is much 
more likely to be introduced into a clean 
herd by the purchase of swine from an in- 
fected herd than by feeding dairy prod- 
ucts containing abortion germs,” states 


F. B. Hadley, head of the department of 
veterinary science, University of Wis- 
consin. 


Dr. Hadley arrives at this conclusion 
after the experiments which he and Dr. 
B. A. Beach have just completed. 

The relationship between the germs 
causing abortion in cattle and those pro- 
ducing abortion in swine is a matter in 
which a great many hog men have become 
keenly interested. 

“The practical importance of our con- 
clusion,” says Hadley, “‘lies in the fact 
that on several dairy farms where hogs 
are also kept, an outbreak of abortion 
among pregnant sows leads to the inquiry 
as to whether or not the sows may have 
become infected thru drinking milk or its 
byproducts produced by cows carrying 
the abortion germs. Now we are prepared 
to say that the danger of such an infection 
is slight. 

Drs. Hadley and Beach began their 
study of this swine disease in 1920, when 
thru the use of a questionnaire sent out by 
the college of agriculture, it became ap- 
parent that the disease was becoming more 
prevalent and widespread. 

“The returns of our questionnaire,” 
explains the Badger veterinarian, “showed 
that out of the 188 farmers who returned 
it, forty-five or about twenty-four ent 
had had abortions in their herds of swine. 

“The questionnaire also showed that 
outbreaks of infectious abortion in swine 
oceur no oftener on dairy farms than on 
farms where cattle are not kept and dairy 
products are not fed. Moreover, nearly 
all of the several outbreaks in swine in- 
vestigated, were found to have started as 
the result of introducing hogs from in- 
fected herds, rather than by feeding dairy 
products from, or in contact with, cattle 
affected with the abortion disease. 

“After the use of our questionnaire,” 
says Hadley, “we began at once experi- 
menting with animals. We inoculated 
four pregnant gilts with germs taken from 
aborting cows. Every one of them far- 





rowed normally and the pigs were alive 
In order to prove that the 


and active. 
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More Than Pays for Itself 


If you have threshing to do, there are many reasons why a 
Case Steel Thresher will prove a very profitable investment. 
Under ordinary conditions it increases your yearly profits 
enough to pay for itself in a short time, and it continues to 
earn these good profits for many years more. 





These Case steel thresher advantages make your farming more 
profitable and the results more certain: 


Big Capacity—Case machines do 


fast, clean threshing of all grains 
and seeds. They operate con- 
tinuously from morning to night. 

Easy Running—Simplicity of con- 
struction, rigidity of the steel 
frame and self aligning bear- 
ings contribute to easy running 
and power economy, 

Service—Facilities for prompt serv- 
ice insure Case owners against 
possible delays at threshing 
time. 


Low First Cost—Superior quality 
at low price is made possible by 
large volume production in a 
well equipped factory. 


Great Durability—Steel construc. 
tion, large bearings, ample pro- 
vision for lubrication and well 
balanced parts make the Case 
durable and dependable. Most 
of the first steel machines sold 
in 1904 are still in use. The pres- 
ent machines are even more 
durable. 


Properly handled, a Case machine lasts twenty years or more. Divide 
the first cost by twenty to get the cost per year. Then figure what you 
pay now for less satisfactory threshing. Can you afford not to own a 
Case thresher? 

Write for “Profit By Better Threshing,” and learn how the Case thresher 
makes your profits sure. 


J. l. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 
(Established 1842) 


Dept. E24 Racine Wisconsin 
NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case piows 
and harrows made bythe j. I. Case Plow Works Company. 
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germs used for the inoculation were 
active, we used some of the same strains 
to inoculate a pregnant heifer. The 
heifer aborted after fifty-nine days. 

“In this same connection, we took some 
germs from aborting sows and inoculated 
a pregnant heifer. She aborted fifty-eight 
days afterward. 

“This shows that abortion in swine is 
not caused by the germs which cause the 
abortion in cows, but that cows will abort 
if infected with the germs which cause the 
abortion in sows. 

“Then we experimented to learn wheth- 
er feed may be a source of infection for 


swine. 
“We fed the aforementioned germs to 
four open gilts. All of them became in- 
fected within two weeks, but about one 
month after eating the infectious material 
all of them came into heat and settled to 
one service by a healthy boar. Three of 
the gilts farrowed living pigs. The fourth 
one aborted five dead pigs seventy-nine 
days after being bred. Since only one of 
the four actually aborted, it is evident 
that normally gilts exhibit considerable 
resistance to the abortion germs when 
introduced by way of the mouth. 
“Tn order to find out whether the disease 
is transmitted by the boar, we exposed a 
boar to the germs by injecting them into 
his sheath. Tests made bar showed that 
(1) he probably became actively infected 
for a short time as a result of the injection 
into the sheath; (2) that he was able to 
overcome the infection in two months. 
“Three sows were bred to this boar. 
Two farrowed healthy litters, the third 
one aborted. This leads us to believe that 
the boar is susceptible to the abortion 
infection, besides being capable of trans- 
mitting the infection by service. How- 
ever, as only one of the three sows aborted, 
it would appear that the disease is not 
spread by the boar very frequently. It is 
— _ bo — did not live ay 
ng in the sheath of this experimen 
boar.” —R. H. 8., Wis. 


DANGER FROM CONCRETE 
FLOORS 


To those who are going to build and 
propose putting concrete floors in horse 
stables I wish to advise roughening the 
floor in such a way that slipping will be 
less likely to occur. Deeply rib or check 
the concrete before it dries, so that “foot- 
ing” will be given to the horses. 

Another good plan is to finish the floor 
roughly or to use plenty of small pebbles 
or coarse crushed material in the surface 
layer as it is far less slippery than smooth 
cement. 

In Scotland, heavy Clydesdale work 
horses stand on cobble stones set in mor- 
tar or cement and such a floor has always 
been most popular. Of course it has to 
be well bedded at night, but that is true 
of any kind of stab floor for animals. 
Cows also tend to slip on wet, smooth 
cement. A roughened surface is therefore 
best for these animals. 

One of the commonest and least sus- 

ill-effects of a concrete stable floor 
is that it chills the udders of dairy cows 
when used in their stalls. Subacute and 
chronic mammitis or garget is often caused 
by this chilli In one great dairy stable 
page by fine cows wane f — 

i er veterinary inspection for a 
munici medical board, such forms of 
mammitis were prevalent until we dis- 
covered the cause to be chilling and slight 
bruising from inadequately bedded con- 
crete stall floors. The trouble subsided 
when the rear part of each stall had been 
covered with pitch pine planking. 

Cork brick floors would be preferable, 
as boards are slippery and difficult to keep 
in @ sanitary condition. Failure of the 
congested or “caked” udders of new 
calved heifers and cows to soften quickly 
and yield a maximum amount of milk may 
also be attributable, in many cases, to 
uncovered concrete stall floors.—A. 8. A., 
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Open Cab Express 
with Stock Rack 


“Motorizing the Kural 
munity 


SPEED WAGONS dot the countryside. On all roads 
and in all weathers they act the part of tireless, 
faithful workers. 

For the carrying capacity of the Mighty Spend Wagon 
is accurately gauged to the ave farm load,—2500 
pounds. Big eno to save double trips; small enough 
to always get through without faltering. 


Engine dependability,—a vital necessity in the farm 
truck,—is generously embodied in the Speed Wagon 
motor. 

For it’s super-powerful and remarkably e. Valve 

provides for large ports and complete water 
jacketing; i 


parts are built to withstand ex- 

cessive strains; sturdy axles; vital 50% oversize; 

ony transmission with ~ gears, silently oper- 

ubrication system y sure; every part 
readily accessible for adjustment. 


Designed and manufactured completely in the Big 
Reo Shops,—not assembled. 


Chassis price $1185 at Lansing, plus tax. 
Twelve standard bodies. Capacity S00 to 2500 
pounds. More than 75,000 in service today. 


REO MOTOR_CAR COMPANY 
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VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and o- questions will be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the speygteme poses. and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these cole 
umas are intended to be prepared by local dru 
gists. At the same time our readers shou 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will ve as results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the ‘‘Veterinarian,” 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


THE CAST HORSE 


Horses would become cast 
stalls less often were the front part of the 
manger brought down flush with the floor. 
Abhorse thrusts out his forefeet and legs 
when he starts to rise and when there is a 
space under the manger it sometimes traps 
the legs and prevents rising. The horse 
then struggles until exhausted and may 
even break a leg in his struggles. 

Other cases of casting are due to the 
halter shank or rope being too short so 
that the horse is cramped when trying to 
rise, or weak boards are put in lengthwise 
in the stall partition and break when they 
are kicked so that the foot goes thru and 
is caught. The halter shank should run 
thru a ring or staple, the slack being taken 
up by a heavy sinker. Partition boards 
should be strong and of sound pine; not of 
hemlock, which splinters readily. 

When a horse is found cast in his stall, 
it is a mistake to lick him with a whip or 
stick to make him rise. The muscles of 
the under leg are probably numbed and 
will not act. The right thing to do is to 
pull the horse back into the alleyway, if 
there is sufficient room for that, then turn 
him, and if examination shows that a leg 
bone has not been broken, massage and 
rub the muscles, even rubbing i in a stimu- 
lating liniment until circulation is re- 
stored. Then he will usually be able to 
get up without further trouble. 

If the space behind the stall is narrow, 
the partition against which the horse is 
lying should be removed, the horse turned 
and the muscles massaged. These seem 
simple instructions, but they are neces- 
sary, for I have many times been called 
to attend a down horse and found him 
cramped in a narrow stall where he could 
not possibly rise and in not a few cases, 
where the owner and neighbors had been 
applying the whip industriously, a leg 
bone was found fractured, necessitating 
destruction of the poor beast—A. 8. A., 
Wis. 


in their 





Morning Bloat of Cow.—I have a young Jersey 
cow that is troubled with bloat in the morning. She 
is four years old, has had two calves and is with 
ealf again. we think, altho she comes in heat every 


three weeks. She did not show in heat for nine 
weeks after being bred We fed her whole oats 
snd bran on clover pasture, and she still bloats on 
whole oats, bran. clover, alfalfa and wild hay. She 
does not suffer much but is very uneasy. We gave 
her one dose of raw linseed oil and turpentine but 


ned to do her no good. She has been bloating 
for several weeks and seems to be getting worse.— 
P. R. H., Towa 
As tuberculosis often causes chronic bloating in 
le the first step should be to have the cow tested 
with tuberculin Any graduate veterinarian can 
apply the test and will advise you how to dispose of 
the cow in accordance with the state law, if she 
proves affected. 


we should suspect that the bloating is caused by 
an injury from a swallowed wire or nail or to a col- 
lection of foreign bodies in the second stomach, or 
some ulcer growth or abscess affecting the digestive 
organs That we cannot decide without making 
an examination. Until a veterinarian can be em- 
ployed, feed ground oats, barle »y, bran and oilmeal 
along with good hay and roots or sils age In each 
feed mix a tablespoonful of a mixture of two parts 
of powdered wood charcoal and one part each of 
powdered fenugreke, nux vomica, and bircarbonate 
of soda. Increase the charcoal and soda if found 
necessary. 


If she does not react to the test | —only a few drops ~~ at an appli- 
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pair of bumpers. 


nickel-plated. 


the name 


In Canada: 


High Cost of Parking 


HEN you park your car to shop or to 
attend the “movies’ 
bad bumps from other cars working in and out. 
With a pair of Weed Bumpers your car is pro- 
tected from these expensive mishaps and from 
the collisions that cost more than the price of a 


DOMINION CHAIN 
COMPANY, LIMITED 
Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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Weed Bumpers 
























’, it is liable to get 


The finish on all Weed Bumpers is excep- 
tionally beautiful and lasting. It is obtained by 
a new process of plating developed in our own 
laboratories. The pores of the steel are first 
sealed with nickel, then a heavy copper plate 
is used followed by the final nickel. The highest 
grade of black japan is used on the parts not 


There is aWeed Bumper for every car manu- 
factured. There are five designs in addition to 
the Weed Spring- 


BarBumperpictured herewith 


Folder mailed on request. Give us 


of your car and dealer 


AMERICAN CHAIN CO., INc. 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 





CO District Sales Offices: 

’ Boston Chicago NewYork 
Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Portland, Ore. San Francisco 


WEED BUMPERS 








THICK, SWOLLEN GLANDS 


\\ 


that make a horse Wheeze, 
Roar, have Thick Wind 
or Choke-down, can be 
reduced with 


also other Bunches or swellings. No blister, no 
hair gone, and horse keptatwork.Economical 





cation. $2.50 per bottle delivered. Book 3 RFree 
W. F. YOUNG, INC., 95 Temple St., Springfield, Mase. 





Describes cause, effects and treat- 
ment; telle how lormess in all parte 
et U. 8. are sto ravages 
of this costly malad 

Write for free oe today. 


ABORNO LABORATORY 
30 Jott Sweet, Lancaster, Wis. 


wet 














Write for this amaz- 
NOW! A 





takes all. Page 1 
Bargain Catalog. Address me personally. K.A. Strout, Pres., 
Strout Farm Agency, 427 CN Marquette Bidg., Chicago, Tl. 











years old. 
> did only a half day’s work. I 
she must have worms and would like to know hew 
to get rid of them.—W. E. C., Minn. 

To expel the worms give four drams of oil of 
chenopodium (American worm seed) in gelatin 
capsules after withholding feed for thirty-six hours. 
Then immediately give one quart of raw linseed 
oil. The treatment may be repeated in two weeks 
if thought necessary. It would also be well to have 
her teeth put in order by a veterinarian. Feed 
oats, wheat bran ear corn, and good mixed clover 
and timothy hay. Allow free access to rock salt. 

Discharging Sore.—I have a young mare that 
has a running sore on her side that I cannot heal 
It is located on her side and the drain seems to 
come from between the ribs. Give me some advice 
as to how to treat such a sore.—A. E. B., Nebr. 

We have no doubt that there is a sliver, bullet, 
or other foreign object in the sore, or it may con- 
tain shelled off bone of a rib or dead or diseased 
tissue. These things wil! have to be removed be- 
fore permanent healing will take place. It would, 
therefore, be best to have a veterinarian probe 
the wound and remove what he finds present. 
Then inject tincture of iodine and afterwards 
pack the cavity loosely once a day with a strip of 
sterilized gauze or a rope of oakum saturated with 
a mixture of equal quantities of turpentine and 
raw linseed oil. 

Pigs Show Skin Trouble.—My little pigs 
about a month old seem to have some kind of skin 
disease. They scratch and rub a great deal of the 
time. Last year I had the same trouble and I 
dipped them quite frequently with a proprietary 
dip which did them no good.—H. Nebr. 

Dip the pigs in a one to one habe solution 
of coal tar dip and add enough crude oil to make 
a scum on the surface. Scrub the pigs with a brush 
when in the tub. Afterwards move them into 
clean colony houses on grass and keep them out 
of old hog houses, yards and wallows. Apply 
sulphur and lard occasionally if any part of the 
skin remains sore. 

ouanaa ta aa have a heifer that was two 

d in April that is all full of scab under her 
— and up around her nose and on the side of 
her chin. It is very hot when you touchit, and is 
very swollen on these parts. She! has had it for about 
three weeks and don’t seem to get any | different. 
a you give me any remedy for this?—W. J., 
ich 

Saturate the affected skin with sweet oil or 
castor oil until it is possible perfectly to remove 
the crusts or scabs without drawing blood. When 
that has been done, apply strong iodine ointment 
upon and around the sore spots and repeat the 
applicetion as often as found necessary. 


TIME TO UNCHAIN SCRUB SIRES 
Continued from page 50 

A friendly spirit of rivalry developing 
between the two counties broughtforthan 
increased activity on each side of the 
county line. In one imstance a Bates 
county man slipped overthe lineand pur- 
chased a bull out of Cass countyterritory. 

In counting the number of replacements 
made, nothing was included except in- 
stances where a grade or scrub bull was 
castrated, butchered or go out of the 
county, and a registered 1 took its 
place. pp bull might be a pure- 
bred rie still not count unless it was regis- 
tered. There were several cases of this 
kind according to Drymon; so that the 
results were even more far-reaching than 
the ninety-seven replacements would indi- 
eate. Also many of the bulls sold as a 
result of the campaign went to replace 
inferior registered animals and could not 
be coun 

Shorthorns led in the Bates county con- 
test with forty-nine bulls of this breed 
being used. erefords came second with 
twenty-three. 

Will the winning of the $500 prize end 
the campaign for better bulls, I wondered. 
Not so, according to Drymon. “Our 
biggest returns on the campaign have not 
been the $500 or the ninety-seven scrubs 
ousted, but an awakened appreciation of 
the registered bull’s value and possibili- 
ties for the improvement of the cattle in 
the community,”’ he stated. The regis- 
tered bull is a harbinger of prosperity in 
the opinion of these people. 

“The interest in better livestock that 
has been aroused in the county will not 
soon die,” concluded Drymon. These 
people are determined to drive out the 
scrub, — ten years from ioday he will 
be as un lar as a secret service man at a 
boot 8 convention.” 
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SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY 


Large also yy Plans 
which gave you money, e rite for it today. 
MEYER MFG. CO. sox 280 Morton, li. 















40, 


LANDLESS MEN! Si Soom ay 
city in my balance long time. Investi- 
gate ite today for big booklet free. Pe. Land 











Company, V-1259 First Nat'l. Bank Bidg., Chicago 








Here’s the tire for your small 
car—the tire with genuine life 
and fight in it—the kind of tire 
that simply “eats up” hard 
work, Buy this 30x3¥ clincher 
fabric and it will wring every 
cent’s worth of real tire service 
out of itself for you. 


It’s the biggest value, with the 
longest mileage at the lowest 
cost—you pay about half as 
much as such a tire cost in 
1920. Thick, tough, anti-skid 
tread; heavy sides—made as 
only Goodrich makes a fabric 
tire. The fullest measure of 


and every inch of mile- 


age it can hold. 

Tell your dealer you want the 
Goodrich 55 Clincher Fabric 
Le sagt only ah 


He depends on Goodrich for 


quality just as you depend on 
him for satisfaction. 


THE B, F. GOODRICH RUBBER CO, 


MAKERS OF 


THE SILVERTOWN CORD 


Goodrich 55° 


CLINCHER FABRIC TIRE 


30%34 229303 





IT’S THE 


If believe in quality at the best 
"Teek over this wonderful val 


GenuineU.S. Army 
Russet Shoe 


Made for the » tag on 
the wide Army 

of very good tannedleather- 
guaranteed to give 
good service. We are 
offering these at ar 

duced price to in 


erehandise 1a te pablo 
oc ee forg4 29 
oO. O6G at... 

Don't send any money. Just send in your gen 
with the size you want and pay the postman $4.29 
and postage when he delivers the shoes. 

Send for our Spring and Summer Catalog 
of ft - ains in ay and Army Goods, 
y camping ou 
ae HERM™MAN’S 


Box 1415 Dept. Des Moines, Iowa 


QUALITY AND PRICE 


— 







We guarantee our advertisemcnts 
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Wonderfully 

Stylish 3- 

Piece Linene 
Suit 


$9.98 


One of the most 
popular Spring modes 
and amazingly low 
priced here. A 3-piece 
suit of splendidlinene. 
Note in small view 
below that the dress 
can be worn separ- 
ately. Very attractive 
embroidery onsleeves, 
pockets and vestee. 
Sleeveless coat has two 
embroidered pockets. 
Choice of 3 beautiful 
shades, all extremely 
~opular this season. 
Vomen’ssizes,36 to46 
bust. Misses’ ages 14 to 
20 years. 32 to3S8bust. 
Rose, No. 24E6730. 
Copenhagen, No. 
24E6731. eather 
Brown, No, 24E6732. 
Send no money. 
Pay $2.98 and post- 
age on arrival for 
any color. State 
size wanted. 









































Very 


attractive 
ured voile 


ty fie 
dress with organdy 
trimming and new 
side panels. Y outh- 


ful organdy collars 4 
and ouffs. Also 
pretty vestee insert 
of organdy and 


neat organdy sash. 
32 to38 bust. Misses’ 
sizes 14 to 20. 
Women’s sizes 34 to 
46.Statesize.Choice 
of colors. 


No. 24E6712, Navy, 
No. 24E6713, Copen- 
hagen. No. 24E6714, 
Rose, No. 24E6715, 
Lavender. Send no 
money. Pay $1.98 and 
postage on arrival. 


Men’s Hip 


and Knee 


Boots 





Men's pure gum 
hip boots: friction 
lined; heavy cor- 
rugated sole and 


heel; 7 to 12. Wide 
widths No half 
sizes. Order by No, 
24A949. Send no 
money. Pay $2.98 
and postage on 
arrival. State size 
waated. 


* 2.98 


Order ‘similar 
Style in knee boot 
Size 6 to 12 by No. 
244950. Sead no 
money. Pay 
$2.98 and pos- 
tage on ar- 
rival, 


State Size 










per. 












Size 

Thenewest style patent leather dress sifpper. The 
popular Colonial Model. 
and the graceful Fleur de Lis Colonial 
Tongue, toe and slipper top are perforated to give 
added richness 
are selling in cities for twice what we are asking. We 
guarantee they will please you. Sizes 24 to8 Wige 
widths. State size wanted. Send no money. 
der by No. 24A106. 
arrival. 














Beautiful soft 
kid leather slip- 
Stylish 
strap model with 
two buttons, 
Medium round toe. Cushion soles. 
Black or brown. Sises 2 44 

wid ths. 
Brown by No. 24A229. 
money. Pay $1.49 and postage 
on arrival, 





Lowest Prices in U.S.A. | } 










May, 1923 


arood$| 











Prices in America 


don’t take our word for it. 


nny now. Let us send your choice of these 
argains on approval at our own risk. Try 
them on—compare them with similar articles 


offered elsewhere. Keep the goods only if you 
are convinced that Sharood has actually saved 
you big money. 

Women’s 


Girl’s Dainty 
Organdy 
rock 


$7.98 


It'sseldom that 
even Sharood 
finds it possible 
to offer such an 






ain as 
etchingly 
beautiful organ- 
dy party dress. 
Trimmed 
throughout with 
m lace edging, with 
latest large col- 
lar coming over 
the shoulders, 
two panels at 
side and rosette 
onsash. The 
panelidea is en- 
tirely new and @ 
astyle that will 
dominate many 
of the season's 
emartest crea- 
tions for women. 
Sises 8 to 14 
years for girls. 
State size. Order white 
by No. 24E£6331. Blue, 
4E6332. Rose,No. 
Send no 
money. Pay $1.98 
and stage on ar- 
rival for either of the 
three charming 
colors. 


BY) Fleur de Lis Colonial Slippers 


Send No 
Money 


* > 1:98 





Has shiny metal buckle 
tongue. 


Live rubber heels. Slipperslike this 
Or- 


Pay $1.98 and tage on 
Money back if not satisfied. 


Women’s Soft Kid 
One - Strap 
Slipper 


$ 7.49 




















to 8. Wid 
Black by No. 24A228. [est oReiihge 


Send no 
State size. 





Yes, AMAZING VAL- 
UES! Sharood abso- 
lutely guarantees that 
these are the Lowest 

ality considered. But 


Send All Orders 









These §2 





























Don’t send a 















Pumps Pat- 
ent Leather 
or Brown 


Calf 
$7.98 


vite 


landar 
Cord 
x3 I-. 


§.9 


dard 
4 $8. 


Standal 
the Ford, 
6% inch si 


. im) Sharood’s 
-Y Cuaranteed 


8,000 Miles 


This 8,000 mile ¢ 
Tire is made esped 
and all other cars 


Sizes 234 to8, wide widths, in black 
B'scunning ons-erep modes with 
ap m 
imitation shield tip medallion, 
effectively perforated me- 


jum heel. Order Patent » OW f “os 
by No. 24A72, $1.98. Order ay Lk wy 
Brown No. 24473. Send no j y PY abig bargs 
py Lad $1.98 and postage by No. 2414090. money. | 


and postage on arti 









Women’s Comfort Oxfords or 3x3 @; 
High-Cut sue F 


Fabric 


Fresh stock of he id tires of 1 
hoes ber. Generously 6,000 gual 
but often give 0 miles. C 


Base. Ot) 
b price liste 


non-skid rib- 
non-skid. Pay 
and postage on 














$5.98 


Every woma 


gain 


Sewtens sebsaee 
—< x 
sible broad 14042—32x3 


24D4044—32x4 
241D4045—33x4 
24D4046—34x4 








solid oak leath- 


er ~~ — Guarante ner Tt 
rubber hee “4 Now ie your chaatl tra thick, li 
comfort cus inner tubes at a big Don't walt 
joned insoles. prices to go up. H al] we send 
Sues 234 tos. Pay only bargain postage om 4 


Order oxford by No. 24A- 
233. Orde 


No. 24A263. Send no 
money. Pay $1.98 and 
postage On arrival. 


Barge 
24D4020— 30x 3 
24D4021—30 x 3% 
241D4022—32x 3 


ice List 


Men’s, Boys’ and Little Boys’ 2424023-3!*4 Bee: 
Scout Shoes ScthSe aiticcs..ccce 
Reliable sturdy soles; , 

low broad leather heels ; Men Ss 


leather insoles ; reinforc- 
ed leather back stay. 
Guaran to stand 
hardest wear. Wide 
widths. 


$7.59 







Be sure to give size. Order Men's sizes6 to 12 by 
No.24A733. Send no money. Pay $1.98 and post- 
age on arrival. Order little boys’ sizes 9 to 1344 
by No. 244565. Price $1.59. Order big boys’ sizes 
i to 6 by No. 244564. Price $1.79. Pay bargain 
Price and postage on arrival. State size. 


Men's Freneb-toe dres 
ealf-finished leather. 4 
soles and rubber heels. 


4 | 


ke. 



















to Mention All Sizes, Colors, etc.. and 


From This Page Direct to 









dard 
Cord 
231-2 


§.98 


dard Cord 
4 $8.98 


Standard Cord 
the Ford, Chevrolet 
inch sizes, Built 
but costs much less. 
but not oversized. 
abi¢ bargain. Order 
money. Pay $8.98 











30x3 


Sine 3-98 


tires of live rub- 
6,000 guaranteed, 











miles. Choice of 
me. Others are 
price listed below 
« Price 
gain List 
- ..-$ 5.98 
ecoce ee 
9.39 
00 caek 98 
11.98 
12.28 
12.95 
ner Tubes 
ira thick, live rubber 
Don't wait for tube 
hall we send? 
postage on arrival. 
ce List 
Give Size 
‘oni rds in mahogany 
um t perforated,oak 
w amp sod eyelet 
Ww ye 
Shoe by Wo. seamen 
Destage on ‘arrival 
a e 
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Every Item aMoney-Saver 


Don’t send one cent. 
Just a letter or post- 
a card brings you any 
of these smashed 


e bar: 


r of each article you want. 


. Merely give name and num- 
Also state size 


and write your name and address plainly to 
avoid delay. Pay nothing till the goods arrive 
—then only the amazing bargain price, and 


Parga 


. If you are not delighted with your 
return the 


Ss and your money will 


be cheerfully refunded. ORDER NOW! 


GUARANTEE 


For Six Months’ Wear 


U. S. Army 
Work Shoe 


For Men and 
Boys 


$9.98 







Men! Don’t lose a moment in ordering this 
wonderful brown work shoe. It is made of 
leather as near waterproof as can be made— 
solid leather through and through with full 
grainleather uppers, guaranteed to wear six 
months. Easily worth $5.00. Two full, heavy 
double soles, sewed and nailed for greater 
strength. Extra wide, full leather counter, 
riveted to prevent ripping. Sizes 7 to 11, wide 
widths. Order by No. 24A700. Send no money. 
Pay $2.98 and postage on arrival. 


Boys’ Guaranteed Shoes—Six months’ guarantee. 
Two green chrome _ leather soles, same feature 
quality points as shoe above. Sizes 1 to 5%. 
Wide widths. Send no money. Order by No. 
24A550. Pay $2.69 and postage on arrival. 


Women’s Patent Leather Gun 
Metal or Brown Calf Finished 
Leather Oxfords 


$7.98 


Made with imitation shield 
tip and medallion perforated 
vamp, perforated lace stay 
and circular foxing. Has me- 
dium rubber heel and me- 
dium pointed toe. Sizes 24 
to 8, wide widths. 


Order pat- 
ent by No. 


postage on 
arrival. 
Be Sure 
to State 
Size 





Ladies and 
Misses Khaki 
Outfit 


$798 


This is beyond a 
doubt the greatest 
Offer of this type 
that you have ever 
bad the good for- 
tune tosee. Never 
have we been able 
to make such radi- 
cal reductions in 
face of a rising 
market. The khaki 
outfit will givs 

good service. It 
is made for rough 
wear. The sai; 

consists of tailored 
middy with long 
sleeves and sailor 
collar. Has tie 
loop in front. 

Knickers are made 
with fitted waist- 
band, side openings 
trimmed with but- 
tons and two front 
slash pockets. Fit- 
ted knee bands, 
Misses sizes 14 to 
20. Bust 32 to 38. 
Ladiessizes 34 to 44. 


Send no money. 
Pay $1.98 and 
postage on ar- 
rival. 






Rich Black 
Satin Pump 
for Women 









Women’s 
black satin dress 
pump one-strap, one- 
button style with 
fancy rosette and ornament on 
strap. Plain vamp with me- 
dium toe and close edge trim 
sole with low rubber heels. Genuine oak soles. A dressy 
stylish new spring fashion that will be all the rage among 
the best dressed women. Sizes 244 to 8 wide widths. 
Order mack Sotha pF 24A56. Send 
no money. ay only $1.95 and postage on ar- 
rival for either color. State size. 


24 


Women’s Stylish 
“STOUT’’ Voile 
Dress 


$9.98 


A very beauti- 
ful dress of 

raceful, slen- 
derizing lines, 
for stout wo- 
men. Made of 
good quality 
polka dot voile 
withtunic over- 
skirt, attract- 
ively trimmed 
with pretty or- 
gandy collar 
and cuffs. Sizes 
39 to 53. State 
size wanted. 
Choice of 
colors. No. 
24E68611, 
Black. No. 
24E6812, Navy. 
No. 2456813 
Brown. Send 
no money. 
Pay only $2.98 
and postage 
on arrival. 



































Give 
Size 


p> | 
MN Pretty Sateen 


| i i Dress Apron 


We claim this hand- 
some dress apron at 
our special price is 
unequalled anywhere 
else in America to- 
day. 

Splendid black twill 








sateen which wears 
wonderfully. Grace- 
ful V-Neck, sleeves 


and belt trimmed 
with gay colored cre- 
tonne. Pockets 
finished with crepe 
applique edged with 
piping. Sizes small, 
medium and large, 
Order by No. 24E- 
6001. Send no 

a Pay $1.69 

a postage on ar- 
rival. Money back 
if not satisfied, 
State size. 


Women’s Classy Stitchdown 
Oxfords $ 1. 98 
UT 


i) send No Money. 

























Classy _stitch- 
down Oxford for 
women. Wonder- 


fully comfortable 
and stylish. Up- 

rsof dark ma- 

ogany leather, 
Smooth leather 
insoles. Flexible 
stitched-down oak 
outsoles. Low rub- 
ber heels. Size 244 
to8 Wide widths, 


x eee RR 


N 
SukS60.™ send 
no money. ray 
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FALL PIGS 

pigs come is from Septémber Ist to Oc- e e Mey, 

tober Ist. The locality, of course, has | ' 

service to farrowing, is from 112 to 120] 

days, the best time to start breeding for 

June ist to June 15th. 

Perhaps one of the biggest drawbacks 


The most advantageous time to have fall 
something to do with the best date for | 
farrowing. In Nebraska, Iowa, or Illinois, | 
September Ist or thereabouts is usually 
deemed the best time. In Kansas, Mis- | 
souri or Oklahoma, September 15th to| 
October Ist is all right 

\s the gestation period, or the time from | 

fall pigs in the first three states mentioned | e 
would be somewhere around the middle of | ul sy Ee a nN 
May For the other three states about 








to the production of fall pigs is that they a B's 
do not have the full advantage of forage = - 
crops that spring pigs have. Another 4 


Here’s an ignition system that keeps p.ugs 
clean— 


Its big, intense sparks burn off oil deposits 
and, by firing the gas charges completely, 
prevent carbon forming on the plugs and 
cylinder walls. 
It gives lots more power, too, for its sparks are 
perfectly timed by the famous Bosch timer. 
Every explosion occurs at the proper instant, de- 
veloping maximum power and keeping the engine 
flexible and smooth. 
Type 600 is a complete, waterproof ignition system, 
with automatic spark control. It rids you of all 
timer troubles, and saves time and expense. It 
makes old Ford engines run like new, and new ones 
develop a flexibility, power and smoothness that few 
think possible. 

Coming at the fall pig question from ham Ay Fa “ not satished, you get your money 
another angle, one hears the question of | “ 4 ae 
markets. Some people say that the fall If your Dealer does not carry it, order direct. 
OE Ee ean This is nat true aaj AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 


year when it is low. This is not true and 
perhaps the best way to illustrate is in BOX 6023 SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


this manner: The usual time of year for 


the spring pig to go to market is during the | & & 
months of January, February, March, e 

October, November and December. The 

fall pig, April, May, June, July, August 600 


reason that is often advanced, and it is 
one to consider thoughtfully, is the 
weather. .Due to the shortened grazing 
period the fall pig naturally requires a 
little more feed than the spring pig to 
keep growing and to maintain his body 
temperature against the cold fall wifids. 

If fall pigs are being considered, the 
question of labor arises. They might 
perhaps require a board or two nailed | 
over the cracks in the old hoghouse, or | 
a little more bedding and a little more | 
energy spent occasionally in seeing that 2 
their wants are properly supplied. But 
those items are well taken care of as labor 
at that time of the year, viz., late fall and 
winter, is foreed by nature to take things 
more or less easy. So that the labor spent | 
in looking after the fall pigs is put to good 
advantage. 


and September. On the basis that both 
spring and fall pigs will average 225 pounds 
in weight when marketed, and using Chi- | 


cago as our market, the average difference | ‘) | 

pores Some toe cares of pan. bat se Marvelous new 

six cents per hundredweight in favor of the one mani Shearing 
a 

Machine 


fall pig. The average difference during the 

war period 1917-1919 inclusive, is $2.15 

per hundredweight in favor of the fall 
pig and the total average difference for 
the whole eight years is $1.22 per hundred- 

weight in the favor of the fall pig. Hence, hand can now shear 

it will be noticed that the fall pig has a sheep in half the time with 

splendid chance to break even and under a Stewart One Man Power Shearing 

& mayority of circumstances, a better | Machine. Same price asa hand machine. 

chance to make some money for his feeder Belts to ony engine. Does it better and 

than the spring pig.—H. B. W. gets 15% more wool every shearing. 

— Gets longer staple wool bringing better 

prices. No ridges. Sheep like it. 

Complete with 3 extra sets cutting 

blades, $16.00 at your dealer’s (Denver 

West, $19.00) or send $2, pay balance on 

arrival. World's 

standard. Satis-( ge 

faction guaran- “/ 
teed or back. There 
is a Stewart Shearing Ma- 


chine, hand or r, to 
fit any need. Write for 
full particulars. 


Chicago Flexible 

ho — holt) Learn Auto Shaft Company 

vith increasing useft eRs. LA wy pease appar wt Se ae R it R : 
rkshires rey oy oval breed of A] cease, eo?” Tractor Business Chicago, U.S. A. 






Starts Your Pigs 
and Chicks SAFELY 


Baby chick and baby pig diseases 
never bother the man who uses Semi- 
Solid Buttermilk Semi-Solid builds 
disease resistance and health that 
makes pigs and chickens stay healthy 
and grow fast. Thousands of leading 
breeders use Semi-Solid regularly. 
Veterinarians everywhere recommend 
its use for it always brings healthier 
herds and flocks, 

Semi-Solid is pure creamery butter- 
milk, pasteurized and condensed to 
point of maximum feeding value per 








THE BERKSHIRE HOG 
Continued from page 17 
indicate that the Berkshire hog comes | 
more nearly meeting every condition and 
filling every demand of the packers’ needs 
today than any other breed. 

Over forty-five years ago there was | 
organized the first association for the| 
registry and publication of the pedigrees | 
of the smaller breeds of livestock. This 
was the American Berkshire Association 
and the organization formed at the early 

a 

nd 























date has continued without interruption 
a 





















Berk 

Swine at that early date and as there were f] ; La ) -3 Pare 020000 90000 eam 

a number of breeders and importers in the vit J Rahe Trained Motor Mechanics. 

[ 1 States, it was thought by those eeaay and en ow YOU “hf ee 

interested in forming the organization that AUTO AND 1067 Locust St. 

there would be hearty response to the in- RAHE ranetou, SCHOOL Ronces Gi te —— - —— 
vitation to the meeting to organize a of HENRY J. edie. ———— tments. svery. tata, ‘Government, ‘Service 
registry association. History relates that kodak film developed Se— prints ie oS. Pp ae ors 
on March 25, 1875, at Springfield, Illinois, | 2e each. MOSER & SON, 2240 St. James Ave., Clacinnaty eminations. questions FRE E. 
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Successful Farmers like Successful Farming. 





the date set for the meeting, only two | Successful Farming advertisements — be 
persons interested in organizing the new | relied on. They point the way to square deals 











association were present. Hon. A. M. 
Garland, at that time secretary of the 
Illinois state board of agriculture and Col. 
Chas. F. Mills. The organization was 
completed at that meeting as outlined. 
Geo. M. Caldwell, Williamsville, Illinois, 
was elected resident, Mr. Garland was 
induced to allow the use of his name as 
secretary in order to give prestige to the 
organization with the understanding that 
Phil M. Springer would be assistant secre- 
and treasurer and do all the work. 

t this late date it is amusing to note 
the abuse and criticism heaped upon the 
promoters for attempting what was then 
considered such an pt and ridiculous 
thing as to identify and record the pedi- 
grees of individual swine. The press and 
the public at that time were generally of 
the opinion that the scheme was visionary 
and was absolutely impracticable. 

In spite of such discouragements the 
executive committee met monthly and 
pushed the work. Perhaps the most 
serious obstacle with which the officials at 
that time had to contend was the lack of 
funds. The reports of the annual meetings 
show that the balance was on the wrong 
side of the ledger for many years, and not 
until volume four of the record was printed 
did the association meet expenses. The 
organization was fortunate, however, in 
having such a wonderful team of workers 
as the late Phil M. Springer and Colonel 
Mills. Colonel Mills advanced the money 
and Mr. Springer gave his services. 

The dates from which the first volume 
was compiled were mainly obtained from 
American breeders, with such as could be 
had from importers and English breeders. 

The revision of the pedigrees of English- 
bred Berkshires was undertaken by Heber 
Humfrey, vice-president of the association 
for En d. His investigations covered 
a i“; of two years. Mr. Humfrey was 
ably assisted by Arthur Stewart and 
Russell Swanwick, of England. These 
gentlemen did invaluable service in cor- 
recting and extending these pedigrees and 

received the thanks of the association for 
their splendid work. 

The American Berkshire Association 
' was incorporated under the laws of Illinois 

on February 20th, 1879. The meeting 
to complete the organization of the cor- 
ration was held in the rooms of the 
llinois state board of agriculture, Spring- 
field, Illinois. The stockholders were 
Chas. F. Mills, H. L. Sanford, Phil M. 
Springer, Frank A. Springer, and Wm. A. 
Bennett, all of Springfield, Illinois. The 
capital stock was fixed at $10,000 divided 
into shares of $100 each. 

The first volume of the American Berk- 
shire Record was published by the associa- 
tion in 1876. The last volume was number 
59, published in 1920. The number of 
hogs recorded reached 317,000 in the last 
volume. 

The states in which Berkshires are most 
numerous today are: Pennsylvania 
Indiana, New York, California, Ohio and 
Illinois in the order named. 

The Berkshire hog is very widely dis- 
tributed over the face of the earth, being 
found thruout England, Scotland, Wales 
and Ireland, in Canada and the British 
possessions. It is the most widely dis- 
tributed breed of hogs in the United 
States. Its record at the International, 
where it has won consistently year after 
year, is not approache@ by any other 
breed. The Berkshire hog is the same 
today and can repeat past performances. 
Berkshire breeders have not gone crazy 
over fads or high prices. They have 
steered a straight and consistent course 
and stand today the same substantial, 
dependable and progressive association as 
in the past. 

For the cornbelt farmer who wants 
meat for the home supply, market toppers 
in fat barrows, a prepotent sire to grade 
up herds, a hog that produces the best 
carcass at the least cost of production, 
raise Berkshires. 
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Because of State aid you can buy certified unimproved farm land 
in, California for a small initial payment and get financing which 
makes it possible for you to take twenty years and more to pay off 


the balance. 


Under such liberal credit plans, there is no hardship in getting 
started in California. Even though your major crop may not bring 
returns for a few years, inter-cropping can be made to assist you ma- 
terially in meeting your current expenses and payments. There is 
also the opportunity for increasing your income during the waiting 
period by “working-out” on great ranches and orchards at harvest 
or between seasons in manufactories based upon agriculture. 


You can buy unimproved land in Cali- 
fornia with safety, Many tracts offered 
for sale have their water rights, titles, 
and sales methods certified to by the 
California State Real Estate Commis- 
sioner. A limited number of farms in 
the State Land Settlement colonies are 
still available to settlers who can comply 
with the State’s requirements. 

Ways to Get Established 

These are only some of the ways to 
get established in California. There are 
other appealing opportunities, For ex~ 
ample, if you have capital ranging from 
$3,000 to $15,000, you have a wide 
choice of improved or partially improved 
land to select from—locations for fruit 
growing, poultry raising, stock farming, 
dairying and every other branch of agri- 
culture. Federal and Joint Stock Farm 
Loan banks make easy the financing of 
any farms, ’ 

If you are at all interested in a future 
that brings with it assurances of prosper- 
ity and a life under the most favorable 
circumstances, write at once for “Farm- 
ing in California,” compiled for Cali- 


fornians Inc. by R. E. Hodges, Associate 
Editor of the Pacific Rural Press, in col- 
laboration with E. J. Wickson, formerly 
Dean of the College of Agriculture and 
Professor of Horticulture in the Uni- 
versity of California. It is an authorita- 
tive fact-story of California’s agricul- 
tural opportunities and California’s agri- 
cultural life. It tells what can be done in 
California on a $3,000 investment, a 
$5,000 investment, a $10,000 invest- 
ment. 


Authoritative Information Free 

“Farming in California” is only part 
o€ the authoritative information which 
you can secure free of charge from Cali- 
fornians Inc. This non-profit organiza- 
tion of California citizens and institue 
tions interested in the sound develop- 
ment of the State has nothing to sell. It 
is organized solely for service. It will 
gladly answer specific questions about 
anything in California, and particularly 
about the opportunities for land settle- 
ment. There is a copy cf “Farming in 
California” waiting for you. It is free, 
so fill out the coupon and mail today, 


> 
FREE! JUST MAIL THIS COUPON AND RECEIVE OUR BOOK “FARMING IN CALIFORNIA” 











Please send me without charge a copy of your book 


Farming in California”’ 











Name 
HEADQUARTERS Address. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Post Offi State 
140 Montgomery Street, Room906-C - ~ 








Please print name and address 
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HOW TO PRODUCE GOOD CREAM 


Grading Makes It Worth While 














Bad flavors and odors never come from 


Time spent in grooming is well paid for clean utensils 


or corn or potatoes and then raises a howl if his creamery 
or station buyer proposes to pay for cream on the same 
basis, is a riddle that has never been satisfactorily solved. 

Grading, conscientiously carried out, insures confidence in 
the buver and justice to the seller. No one cares to pay the 
highest, going price for something and take a chance of its 
being unsatisfactory. Neither does a man care to produce 
high quality cream when all grades are paid for at the same 
rate. An ungraded product must sell cheaper than when 
graded for there is always a possibility that it may not be so 
S the buve r expec ted. 

The Grading Idea Is Spreading Rapidly 

Nor is cream an exception to this rule any more than wheat, 
corn or potatoes. Of course, cream does not go to the consumer 
until made into butter, yet its quality directly affects the fin- 
ished product. No buttermaker has yet been found who could 
make number one butter from number two cream, nor do con- 
sumers pay the price of extras for low grade butter. 

The matter of quality may be reduced to a dollars-and-cents 
basis by figuring that a difference of just one cent a pound on 
all the creamery butter produced in this country in 1921 would 
have amounted to $10,000,000. Kansas estimates that the 
state’s loss from low grade cream last year, amounted to from 
$250,000 to $1,000,000. 

To bring the matter a little closer home, take the case of a 
Wisconsin creamery which manufactured 129,588 pounds of 
butter in 1922. Because of poor quality cream, $4,476.43 less 
was realized on the year’s operations than if it had all been 
number one. And here is the worst feature of the case, the 
fellow who produced good stuff lost money just the same as the 
fellow who delivered poor cream. Is it surprising that an in- 
dignation meeting was held, at which the creamery board de- 
cided to grade the cream and pay the patrons accordingly? 

Nor are the Wisconsin farmers alone in demanding that they 
be paid according to quality, Kansas started March Ist on an 
intensive cream 
grading cam- 
paign which is 
being backed by be 
practically every 
creamery in the | 
state. Oklahoma’s pe! 
state-wide ' 
grading cam- 
paign started off 
April 15th. TIili- 
nois has been ex- 
perimenting with 
grading in two 
counties and re- 
ports such favor- 
able results as to 
promise state- 
wide grading in 
the near future. 
Michigan, lowa 
and Nebraska re- 


ik why a man willingly accepts buyers’ grades on wheat 


good a 


By KIRK FOX 














A good milkhouse is very desirable 


in the different states. Towa cream will classify as Extras, 
Firsts, Seconds and Illegal. Extras shall consist of sweet cream, 
clean in flavor and containing not more than two-tenths of one 
percent of acid. (A sour taste is not noticeable until about 
three-tenths of one percent of acid has formed.) Firsts shall 
be clean, smooth, free of all undesirable odors and shall contain 
not more than four-tenths of one percent acid. Seconds include 
cream too sour for firsts, all cream testing less than twenty- 
eight percent butterfat and cream with undesirable flavors and 
odors developed to a slight extent. Illegal cream produced 
from unhealthy cows or that is filthy, decomposed or putrid 
shall not be bought. 

Kansas has three grades: firsts, seconds and thirds. First 
grade may be moderately sour, test not less than twenty-five 
percent and have no objectionable odors. Second grade is 
cream too sour for first grade, and third grade is unlawful. 

Oklahoma has a cream grading law which specifies that all] 
sour cream must be purchased by grade. However, their stand- 
ard for acidity varies over the year, being four-tenths of one 
vercent from October Ist to March 30th; from April Ist to 
September 30th, five-tenths of one percent. Third grade is un- 
lawful. The difference in prices paid for firsts and seconds ig 
set by law at three cents, which is the usual differential in the 


other states. 
Why Good Cream Pays 

Will the extra price make it worthwhile to give cream ihe 
additional care necessary in order for it to grade as Firsts or 
Extras? A little figuring shows that a man who milks ten fairly 
an cows will sell around 2,000 pounds of butterfat in a year. 

f it all grades firsts, the three cent premium over seconds 
a to $60, or the equivalent of adding another cow to the 
erd. 

Now for the extra cost: A study of milk producers’ methods 
in many states shows that expensive equipment does not assure 
high quality products. A good milkhouse is very desirable and 
saves labor but there are renters producing high grade cream 
where no such 
convenience is 

— 

reamery o 
erators from ev “ 
state in the mid 
west, when inter- 
viewed on how 
farmers should 
handle their 
cream, were unan- 
imous in urgi 
that it be coo 
at once and de- 
livered at least 
every third day. 
Rapid cooling is 

ble on every 
| sys installing 
a tank for 
cream cans, be- 
tween the pum 
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cently pulled into 
line. Indiana has 
a good start and 
other states could 
be mentioned. Cream grading is certain, then, to be well es- 
tablished in the near future. According to Secretary of Agri- 
culture H. C. Wallace, “the consuming public each year is 
becoming more and more appreciative of high quality products 
and is demanding them. If these demands are to be met in 
the dairy industry, the quality of cream produced and used 
in the manufacture of butter must be improved. There has 
never been a time when the production of high quality butter 
was so well rewarded as it has been in recent years... .” 
Grades under which cream will be bought, vary only slightly 


Clean, sunny barns and healthy cows are big helps in producing good cream 


and the stoe 
tank so the entire 
water supply 
must pass 
around the cans. A common complaint from the operators 
interviewed, was the practice of mixing warm and cold cream. 
To avoid this an extra can may be necessary. 

Another common cause of complaint is lumpiness, a condition 
which is readily overcome by stirring the cream twice daily. 
Creameries can usually supply stirring rods at a very small cost. 
Animal odors, caused by tightly covering warm cream, are 
avoided on many farms by making a cover of very fine screen 
which allows the heat to escape yet excludes the dirt. 

The matter of frequent deliveries (Continued on page 69 
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As good a wood-insulated 
battery as can be made 


Willard Wood-Insulated Batteries first 
established Willard reputation and leader- 
ship. For years they led all others as 
original equipment on motor cars and in 
sales to car owners. They held this position 
until Willard developed the Still Better 
Willard with Threaded Rubber Insulation. 


Wood-Insulated Willards—better today 
than ever—cannot be equalled in value for 
the money nor excelled by any other make 
of battery. They’re made in various types 
and sell at a wide range of prices. 


+ i1.K.m 


Itstands for Threaded Rubber Insulation, 
an exclusive Willard feature and the biggest 
single battery improvement since the early 
days of electric starting. 

T. R. I. means doing away with a $10or 
$12 repair bill; less re-charging; more 
power tostart your engine; less danger from 
overheating, and more miles of service. 

That’s because Threaded Rubber permits 
more active and uniform flow of the acid 
solution and has greater ability than wood 
to stand heat, chemical action and the 
pinching and grinding of the plates. 

Willard ‘‘A’”’ and “‘B’’ Radio Storage Bat- 
teries reduce noises and increase efficiency 











WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Company of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


STORAGE 
BATTERIES 
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PROTEIN FOR NEXT WINTER 


“T have plenty of silage, corn and oats 
for my cows, will it pay me to buy oilmeal 
or cottonseed meal this winter?” The 
above inquiry is typical of hundreds that 
are received every year by our service 
department. Some farmers are better pre- 
pared than others because they have 
clover or alfalfa hay to supply the protein 
lacking in silage, corn and oats. Protein 
a necessity for the milk cow if she 
to produce a profit and under ordinary 
circumstances it pays to buy oilmeal and 
cottonseed meal. Because of the demand 
for such feeds they are, as a rule, expensive. 

There is now a valuable home-grown 
protein supplement within easy reach of 
any farmer that will make him independ- 
ent of high-priced feeds. Soybeans are 
palatable to cows, give good results in 
milk production and pound for pound, 
are a third more valuable than oilmeal. 

In trials conducted by the lowa ex- 
periment station, cracked soybeans proved 
to be worth $60 per ton for feeding milk 
cows when old process oilmeal was worth 
$45 per ton. It is evident then, that as a 
supplement to the home-grown ration of 
silage, alfalfa, cracked corn and oats, 
soybeans make it possible to run a dairy 
farm with the use of practically no pur-| 
chased feeds. 


1s iS 


COW STALLS AND MANGERS 

A cow’s comfort, as well as the ease 
with which she may be kept clean, is 
dependent upon the right size of stalls. 
The standard width is 3 feet 6 inches, but 
for small cows it is frequently cut to 3 feet 
3 inches. 

From the standpoint of cleanliness, the 
length of stalls is of much greater impor- 








tancelthan the width. For a mixed herd of | 


cows it is advisable to have both long and 
short stalls. Guernseys or Jerseys will be 
comfortable and keep clean in stalls 4 feet 
3 inches to 4 feet 6 inches long while Hol- 
steins will require stalls ranging from 4 
feet 8 inches to 5 feet 3 inches from manger 
to gutter. Manufacturers of barn equip- 
ment have provided adjustable stanchions 
by means of which small cows can be ac- 
commodated in long stalls. 

Gutters are usually 14 to 18 inches wide 
to allow the use of an ordinary scoop 
shovel. The University of Kentucky 
recommends that the gutter be 6 or 7 
inches below the stall floor and 3 or 4 inches 
below the level of the alley. In order to 
get good drainage allow a slope of three- 
fourths of an inch per foot of length. A 
gutter that is too deep may be the cause 
of injury to the cows and if too shallow 
it will be hard to keep the barn and cows 
clean. 

Mangers, when properly constructed, 
are great labor-savers. Some of the 
essentials of a good manger recommended 
by the American Society of Agricultural 
Engineers, are as follows: 

1. All corners rounded to make cleaning 
easy. 

2. Width not less than’24 inches, pref- 
erably 30 to 32 inches. 

3. Bottom 1 to 2 
stall floor. 


inches higher than 


4. Rear curb 6 to 11 inches higher than | 


bottom of manger. 
5. Front of manger 18 inches high and 
»hever over 30 inches, 
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De Laval Separators 
are sold on such liberal 
terms that they will pay 
for themselves within a 
year. See your De Laval 
Agent or write us for 
full information. 
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Simplici 


The De Laval Separator is so simple, all 
of its parts are made with such care, accuracy 
and precision, that any one, no matter how 
inexperienced, can operate it successfully 


under all conditions of use. 
capable of handling a wrench can completely 
assemble or disassemble it, quickly and easily, 
with the one simple tool shown above. 


The De Laval Separator Co. 
CHICAGO _ SAN FRANCISCO 
29 E. Madison St. 


Sooner or later you will use a 


De Laval 


Cream Separator and Milker 








And any one 






61 Beale St. 








There are over 
2,500,000 De Laval Sep- 
arators in use the world 
over—about as many as 
all other makes put to- 
gether. 
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Shingles, V-Crimp, Corro- 
ee a Mash Painted or Galvanized Roof- 
ta allboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 


Edwards “Reo” Metal Shingles 
50 yearn’ sucvice Gusrantesd are and lightning proof. 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low prices and free 
samples. W esell direct 
from factory to you 
and save you money. 
Ask for Book 
No. 156 


FREE 


Samples & 
Roofing Book 


GARAGES 
Lowest prices on Ready-Made 
Fire-Proof Steel Garages. Set 
up any = Send postal for 
Garage Book, showing styles. 




















roved 1923 | 
es It Easy! 


‘ul motor- 





The Im 
SHAW ATTACHMENT 
You can ha’ gable, 


ve a a depen 
bicycle at low cost with 


W Motor Attach- 
ment on your bike. 90 to 125 miles per gallon of 


; speed 4 to 40 miles per 
On in 30 Minutes-Fits Any Frame 
You can attach the SH otor in 80 minutes with 
aes, uct ony, bicycle. Cheap- 
est Lg be | sturdy, easy- 
running. Get new 


SHA 

} ty -—t-4 da, -8, - 4 of gasoline. 
= Today for com- 
os 

Shaw Ge ; 




















EASY TO SELL GROCERIES 


Paints, Automobile Olls, 
Roofing, Stock F ood to con- 
sumers from samples. No 
capital or experience neces- 
gary. Steady, profitable 
work. Commissions advan- 


teed; 50 years 
Write for full particulars. 


Loverin & Browne Co.. 
Wholesale Grocers 


1766 So. State St., Chicago, Ill. 








kPFPATENT KFwROTECTION 
Be fe ore disclo »sing y our inventio nm to anyone send for free blank 
form **Evi ofc * to be signed and witnessed. 


LANCASTER & ALLWINE 
Originators of the form “Evidence of Conception”’ 
427 Ouray Building Washington. 





DB. Cc. 

















173 WAYS of USING CONCRETE on the FARM 


and inthe Home or Shop with full directions for doifg 
these things yourself with ordinary tools are described in 
our new illustrated Concrete Handbook. Price 50c post- 


paid. Popular Mechanics Magazine, 202 E. Ontario St., Chicage 




















SCRUB BULL PROBLEM SOLVED 
By placing 100 purebred sires in Blue 


Earth county, Minnesota, in four weeks, 
breeders of that state believe they have 
found a solution to the scrub bull problem, 
for eighty-five percent of the animals 
placed went to farms which had previously 
used mongrel sires. 

About a year ago Holstein breeders of 
Minnesota met to discuss the livestock 
industry of the state and the question of a 
purebred sire campaign. A committee of 
breeders was appointed to draw up a plan 
and a secretary hired to actively manage 
the campaign. The plan, which was 
adopted by a general meeting of breeders, 
called first for a list of sires in the county 
that were for sale. By means of a ques- 
tionnaire to breeders, the county agent, 
L. E. MeMillan, obtained such a list which 
was immediately checked by a committee 
in order to make sure that all the animals 
were good enough, as individuals, to head 
herds. From about 160 animals listed, 
100 were accepted. 

The next problem was to find prospec- 
tive buyers. At a meeting of bankers 
called by W. A. Streater, an arrangement 
was made to furnish to the campaign com- 
mittee names of bank patrons in need of 
purebred bulls. The bankers also agreed 
to loan money for one year at six percent 
to those who might need it to buy bulls. 
Breeders likewise agreed to furnish the 
names of good prospects in their neighbor- 
hood 


The final step, before actual selling 
started, was to stir up enthusiasm and 
create an interest among the farmers. A 
number of meetings was held at which the 
farm bureau, representatives of the state 
colleges, the state department of agricul- 
ture, creamery men, bankers and news- 
paper men gave wholehearted support. Im- 
mediately after a local meeting, foursales- 
men spent two or three days of active 
selling in the surrounding terriory. At 
Good Thunder, nineteen sires of all breeds 
were sold. 

Active selling started January 30th and 
closed Feb 28th, during which time 
106 purebred sires of the following breeds 
were placed on Blue Earth county farms; 
45 Holsteins, 37 Guernseys, 21 Shorthorns 
1 Hereford, 1 Angus, 1 Brown Swiss, and 
2 Ayrshires. 

The campaign was financed by adding 
to the selling price the salesmen’s ex- 
pense, cost of inspection, transportation 
and general overhead. When a breeder 
li a bull, he put the price at the lowest 
possible figure. In all cases it was possible 
for him to list his animals at a lower figure 
than at private sale because he was not 
obliged to add selling costs to his price. 
Thru cooperative effort on the part of all 
breeders, it was possible to sell the animals 
for approximately the same as breeders 
were asking before the campaign. 

The value of such a campaign may be 
classed under four headings: first, the 
value to farmers of good sires; second, it 
opens a market for surplus males a breeder 
has on hand; third, lasting good is done 
for the livestock industry; and fourth, the 
cooperative spirit developed between 
farmers, bankers, and business men. 


HIGH FEED BILLS 

High feed bills do not necessarily in- 
dicate small profits from milk cows. Take, 
for example, the high cow in an Iowa test 
association last year. Her feed bill 
amounted to $84.58 but she returned her 
owner a profit of $128.38. The lowest 
record in the same association was made 
by a cow of mixed breeding whose feed 
cost was $34.85. Her owner’s profit was 
$5.39 for the year. 
It is possible the low cow did not have 
the ability to return a good profit even 
tho she had received a generous ration. 
However, a cow is like a cupboard, you 
can’t take anything out unless you put 
something in. The ideal arrangement is, 
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Ship Cream Direct 


It is just as easy to take the cream to the rail- 
agent, ship it direct and get all the money the 
creamery can pay, as it is to take it to the cream 
agent and let him get part of the money for ship- 
ng it. The transportation charges are the same 
and must be paid anyway. 


Blue Valley Boosters 


The manufacture and sale of Blue Valley package 
butter would never have increased from 48,272,986 
ckages in 1921 to 58,729,777 packages in 1922, 
eaten TE Go ques weses pasted along to 
their neighbors by farmers who ady had the 
experience and knew that shipping cream direct 
to Blue Valley meant getting full value for it. 
Every good farmer wants to see his neighborhood 
peo. That's not only human kindness but good 
usiness. It makes the land worth more. So all 
these Blue Valley Boosters co-operated in making 
this full-value cream market still greater and more 
pomaate to all farmers. In turn, Blue Valley is 
ding every efiort to make every Blue Valley 
cream check back up the good words they have 
spoken us. 


Every Man to His Trade 

Blue Valley uses an enormous quantity of paper 

Packages. parchment paper and boxes for Blue 

/alley butter every year. We have some- 

times been as. why we buy these great — 
of Fn coy from manufacturers instead of runnin 


or box making. That's 
If we took it on, we would have 


tures’ of creamery. Butter buyers of cream. and test lower. 
rers creamery cream an 
sellers of butter. That's the business we know. 

don’t’ know 


Many Profits from Cows 


Dairying yields a profit in many different forms. 
Sometimes actual cash profits may seem small. 
Indirect profits may at times be obscure, but are 
present and far reaching nevertheless. In addition to 
thecashincome, thedairycowisutilizing cheap feeds, 
grazing on rough , and saving the by-products 
of the grain fields. Skim milk is a very valuable 
feed for the growing pig and calf. In addition to 
this, the dairy cow returns directly to the soil much 
of the fertility which is removed by the crops. 
Under such circumstances it would be a very poor 
cow indeed, which would not return value received 
in one form or anotaer.—H. M. Jones, South 
Dakota i iry Specialist. 





Use Your County Agent 


Use your county agent. He is always glad to 
help you make more money from your cows. He 
knows what pays under your condition of farming. 
If you are in doubt how to feed or breed for largest 
profits, ask him. He gets around all over your 
county, is in touch with a great many fermers, 
knows what is going on and he is only too glad to 
help you in a practical way, if he can, Use him. 





Most Cream from Cleanest Separator 


‘Wash and clean the separator after each skim- 
ming. If not, a sediment will be left init. This 
will throw the bowl slightly out of balance 
time the separator is used, the machine will run 
harder, butterfat will be lost and the cream. will 


The separator that is washed clean after 
skimming gets most butterfat out of the milk » 
of course, a much better quality of cream. 

Skim the milk as soon as it is drawn from the 


to take capital from the ter | cows. The separator skims best when the milk is 
3 a oe 2 ee i warm, or about 80 degress Fahrenheit. If you 
and the box men are experts in or | have to be sure to heat the milk to that 
that reason they can supply us than we | temperature ‘ore skimming. Never skim cold 
could do it ourselves, and make legitimate | milk. You will lose butterfat in the skim milk. 
profit besides. Always turn the separator at the speed marked 
Blue Valley cream all through the/on the crank. It skims closest at that speed. It 
Middle West find the same principle hold true | pays to have the same person run the separator 
of Gustness forming cream marketing. LEvery|every day. He or she gets used to the correct 
man to his t is one» business. | speed. 
Making Blue Valicy butter is another. Competix| Be sure the separator is well oiled and stands on 
tion protects both. a solid, level foundation, 































It is easy. 


Send no money. 

We ship a can by 
parcel post yy 
to your door. Ship us 
cream for 30 days, If at 
that time 


- BLUE VALLEY - 


* : We Guarantee 
Ship Direct to Blue Valley | "yi, Curcnesr im on 
Blue Valley Creameries situated in | Ment for each and every 
best butter markets buy cream di- wit Ee TT an = 
tect and make Blue Valley But- We guarantee the safe 
ter. Blue Valley Butter brings return of your empty cans. 
better price. It’s sold direct. if for any reason what- 
No commission men or | ever you are not satisfied 
speculators make any- [we expect to hear from 
thin pm a many da you. 

We guarantee to satisfy 

and you getit ALI, | you perfectly. 

—every cen 


Your cream sells for a good price at the good cream market. Get, 
for yourself, the full price the oe 


cows—you produce the cream. Get 


pays. You own your 
that cream is worth. 














take yourcan of cream to nearest railroad 
station, addressed to nearest Blue Valley 
Creamery. That’s all, We send check day 
your can of cream is received. You take 
no chances—we pledge ourselves to 
please, You'll be satisfied with 
check same as thousands of Blue 
Valley shippers. Ship one can 
and prove it. 


CREAMERY CO. 


(Below is the list of Blue Valley Creameries. Ship or write the nearest one.) 


Springfield, til. Ctinton, tl. 
indianapolis, Ind. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Kansas City, Mo. St. Joseph, Mo. 
Nebr. Cleveland, Ohie 
Chicago, 


St. Louis, Cedar Rapids, ta. 
Grand Rapids, Mich Sioux City, ta. 
Parsons, Kansas Detroit, Mich. 
Louisville, Ky. 











of course, good cows well fed, 

















Is your Churning 
a Drudge or a Delight? 


Mrs. O. Heldobler, of 
Ridg field, Wash., writes: 
“I fell in love with the 
Dazey right away, and 
would hate to part with 
it now since I know how 
much faster it churns 
and how much more but- 





ter it gets. I would love 
to see everyone have 
{ Glass one.” 


It is so easy to handle 
and operate, and is 
washed as easily as a dish. 


So sanitary because there 
is nothing to hold mois- 
ture, warp or leak. It 
really turns churning 
from a drudge to a de- 
light. 

Thousands among two 
million users have ex- 
pressed their delight with 
the Dazey, the largest 
selling churn in the 
world. Priced as low as 


$1.75 


The guaranteed copper- 
bearing dairy-tin remov- 
able container has made 
Dazey metal churns espe- 
cially popular. 


Write for Free Book 
Every Dazey is guaran- 
teed. Have your dealer 
show you one. 
DAZEY CHURN & 
MFG, CO. 

4307 Warne Avenue 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Sold by stores through- 
out the world. 


United States and 
Foreign Patents. 


2 to 4 quarts 





Metal 
I to 16 gallons 





Electric 
4 to 28 gallons 











FULLY 
GUARANTEED 


CR | 
SEPARATO 


ASOLID PROPOSITION tosend 
new, well made, easy running, 
ect skimming separator for 
.95. Closely skims warm or cold 
milk. Biohes heavy or light cream. 
Different from picture, which 
illustrates larger capacity. ma- 
hines. See our easy plan of 


Monthly Payments 


Bow! a sanitary marvel, easily 
cleaned. Whether dairy is large 
or small, write for free catalog 
and monthly payment plan. 
Western orders filled from 
Western points. 
AMERICAN STPARATOR CO. 
Box 3059 Bainbridge 


Money Back if not satisfied. The extra 

cream you get soon eforit. Don't 

vo & separator until you get our 

Sw FREE Catal Low prices and easy 

terms. POST CARD BRINGS IT. 
Write at once—TODAY. 


Be sure to ask for Cream Separator Catalog No. 60-A 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 
Chicago Kansas City, St. Paul, Ft.Worth, Portiand,Ore. 








Big demand this year for “OLD DIDD 


Agentain unoccupied territor 
ce. L. A. DIDDIE CO., 









Churning isnt Churning any more’ 





| However, there are few farms equipped 





















BLITZEN RODS” 
Guaranteed Lightning Protection for Life and Property 
a for samples and 
Marshfield, Wisconsin 
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TO CLEAN MECHANICAL MILKERS 

The best way to keep a milking machine 
clean is by use of hot water and a brush, 
say demonstrators of various types of 
|machines. Rubber parts, when not dis- 
tended, are quite resistant to hot water. 


| 
| 
| 


to sterilize milking machines this way. 
Demonstrators, therefore, recommend the 
hypochlorite solution which is made by 
| dissolving a twelve-ounce can in a gallon 
|of water. It may also be obtained in 
| commercial forms. 
| To clean machines with hypochlorite, 
first draw cold water thru the tubes, fol- 





lowed with a bucket of hot water con- 
taining a little washing powder. Then 
draw the hypochlorite solution thru while | 
the rubber parts are still hot. Do not use 
a soap because it dries on the surface and 
is hard to wash off. 

After the stock solution has been made 
from twelve ounces of hypochlorite and 
one gallon of water, use it at the rate of 
two ounces per five gallons of water. 
When the tubes and solution are not in 
use, keep them in a twenty-gallon, earthen 
jar which must be covered to keep out 
the dirt. Dirt will rapidly destroy the 
strength of the hypochlorite. 

To keep up the strength of the solution 
in which the tubes are kept, add one ounce 
of stock solution to each five gallons of 
water daily. Tests have shown that hypo- 
chlorite will lose its strength in about 
forty-eight hours, after which time the 
milker tubes are in nothing but a water 
bath. Because some farmers forget to 
renew the solution at times, salt is added 
which prevents the growth of milk-souring 
organisms in case the hypochlorite evapo- 
rates. Its use is objected to because it 
corrodes the metal parts. 

The earthen jar should be emptied once 
a week and after a thoro cleaning, filled 
again with a fresh solution. Attention to 
these smal! details will solve one of the 
hardest dairy problems that exists today— 
how to keep milking machines clean. 


SOYBEANS BOOST PRODUCTION 


Ground soybeans made it possible for 
Guy Stoddard, an Iowa farmer, to deliver 
to his cooperative creamery 16,350 pounds 
of milk from fourteen grade Holsteins 
during thirty days of last January. And 
this protein feed was alse responsible for 
making Mr. Stoddard’s vows the leaders 
for several consecutive months, in the 
local cow-testing association. 

“My herd never produced so well as it 
has this year,” Mr. Stoddard declares. 
“I never fed soybeans to all the animals 
before. One of my cows, which averaged 
forty pounds of milk a day last year, was 
averaging sixty pounds a day during 
| January and February this year? I am 
sure it is soybean meal that is boosting 
production for me. : 
| “One need not be afraid to feed it. I 
| figure a ration of about five pounds each 
of ground soybeans, ground corn and 
ground oats. Not all the cows will take 
that much, but the highest producers get 
five pounds of beans a day. 
| “Tn addition to this, the silage contains 
soybeans. But I can’t say just what per- 
cent. I planted them in the corn last 
summer, there being from three to four 
vines in each hill. 

“T’ve tried soybeans six years in a more 
or less limited way until this past winter. 
A year ago there was a small amount on 
| the place and I fed one of the cows on the 
'meal. The limited test with her made me 
'think they would be good for the entire 
herd. 

‘‘Besides the soybeans in the corn, I had 

















Before you invest in a thresher 
you naturally want to know 
all about the different lead- 
ing makes. 
For your information we have issued 
attractive thresher pamphlets which 
fully describe and picture E-B 
Geiser, Peerless and Reeves Thresh- 
ers—generally admitted to be the 
best and most economical all-around 
threshers for individual and neigh- 
borhood service. 

Get all the facts. Write for 

these free pamphlets today. 

No obligaticn whatever. 


Emerson-Brantingham 


Implement Co., Inc. 
Business founded 1852 
250 W.Iron St. Rockford, IL 


Geiser Threshers are made in sizes suited to 

individuai needs. E-B Peerless and Reeves 

Threshere are for neighborhood and heavy- 
duty threshing. 














le, 
easily installed, which insures 


Clean Water 
Freedom from Pump Troubles 


Foreign substances getting into the pump 
cause most pump troubles—rapidly wear close 
working parts, prevent valves from seating, 
etc. Then—a call for the repairman, 
water.—and more bills to pay. 


The Dual Visible Strainer 


Cleans every drop of water before it reaches 
the pump. And it’s visible. You can see it 
work, Can be cleaned of the sand, dirt or 
sediment in a few minutes. ? 







All these ad to you for less 
than a $5 bill, At your dealer's or 
direct. Illust circular 3-A tells 
the whole story. WRITE FOR IT. 






Dual Automatic Valve Co. 
Rock Island, 





DOWN 
ONE YEAR 
TO PAY 







guaran 
tiene against defects in materia! and 

——-5 . inst detects pe larger clues ap to 

No. 51-2 shown here, sold on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
and on a plan whereby they earn their own cost 
ud more by what they save. Postal brings 
Catalog Folder. from the mapufac- 


KiBAUew DOVER CO.,.2101 Marshal BI.Chicago 


THE IMPROVED CHAMPION 
Insures uniform, long-keeping raw milk. Cools 
and aerates, one MEET META germ growth. 
CHAMPION SHEET METAL CO., Inc. 
Successor to Champion Milk Cooler Co. 
Write for folder.  Dent-12 Cortland. Wi. Y. 

















four acres of Manchu beans last summer. 
The latter yielded twenty bushels 
acre. In spite of the fact that there has 
been considerable demand for seed I have 
fed all my beans except enough for my 
own seed and in addition bought a ton at 
_ for meal. I could not be without this 
feed.” 

Mr. Stoddard drilled the beans in with 
a planter, making rows twenty-two inches 
= He figures they cost him about 
the same per acre as corn. Labor on the 
two was practically equal. Mr. Stoddard 
straddled three rows with a cultivator, 
skipping every other row. 

He has not tried them yet for hay, but 
contemplates doing so this summer. The 
big thing in- raising beans is to keep them 
above the weeds, he says. In order to do 
this it is necessary to cultivate. Conse- 
quently he will not broadcast. 

When he plows them, he removes the 
two outside shovels. Shields are put in 
their places to prevent covering the outer 
two of the three rows. In planting with 
corn for silage, Mr. Stoddard makes cer- 
tain a variety is chosen which will mature 
at the same time the corn does. 

Going into the barn at the Stoddard 
farm, one is surprised to see a little four 
and one-half-inch grinder at work. It 
daily grinds 250 pounds of grain in one 
and one-half hours. Power is furnished 
from a one and one-half-horse electric 
motor. The grinder is above the bins 
and Mr. Stoddard claims it isn’t much of a 
trick to transfer the feed up a ladder to 
the six-bushel hopper. When the latter 
is full, he goes about his work and the 
ground f is conveyed to the bins by 
gravity. 

Its cost of operation is two and one-half 
cents a bushel. It would cost him six 
cents to hire it done—and then he would 
have to do the hauling. 

In January, fourteen cows received 
fifty pounds of ground soybeans a day. 
The tester for the local testing association 
figured that the cows produced butterfat 
rod twenty cents a pound for the thirty 

ays. 

The milk tested 3.6 percent, according 
to J. C. Rogers, secretary of the creamery. 
That made 588.6 pounds of butterfat. 
With prices as they were at that time, it 
isn’t much trouble to see what Mr. 
Stoddard’s income for the month amount- 
ed to. A milking machine helped him 
make this money. 

Ground corn and oats are usually put 
into the feed box first and the beans 
poured on top. No difficulty has been 
experienced in getting the cows to eat 
beanmeal.—W. J. H., Iowa. 


LOST MOTION 

Had Missouri farmers milked 300,000 
cows last year, as good as the average 
test association cow of that state, instead 
of 800,000 common cows, they would 
have received just as much milk and cream. 
With a saving of practically one-third in 
overhead expense, the net profits would 
have been increased nearly $15,000,000 
say Missouri dairy leaders. 

Farmers are facing the same situation, 
to a greater or less degree, everywhere 
cows are milked. It isn’t necessarily in- 
creased production that is desired but 
economical production. Instead of milk- 
ing fifteen cows, such a change would 
mean a milking herd of six cows. Onl 
by keeping a system of accurate records 
is it possible to develop such a herd and 
the cow testing association is the logical 
method of doing it. 


Market Milk by Kelly and Clement. 
Both authors are connected with the 
United States department of agriculture 
and are recognized authorities on the sub- 
jeet. This is a book in which every phase 
of the market milk business is covered 
in detail. Cloth binding, 445 pages and 
121 illustrations. Price, $3.75. John 
Wiley and Sons. 
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has to offer YOU! 


If your dreamof success seems like a hopeless ambition, 
if you are disco trying to get ahead on high priced 
land, if your t tion fails to give you opportunity, 
there is a new deal for you, a new chance in the fertile, virgin 
farms of Western Canada, where wheat produces 20 to 40 
bushels to the acre, where the 1922 crop was biggest in history, 


where oats, barley and hay and fodder crops are the basisof a great 
dairy industry, 




















a man’s work brings him success and prosperity. 


Low Priced Land—the Last Great West 


In Western Canada you still can buy virgin”prairie land at $15 to $20 
per acre, on long terms if desired, near to town, railroads, etc.—land such 









has for many years produced the world’s prize winning wheat, oats, barley, flax, rye, 
alfalfa. Canada had no “war time” land boom; prices are not inflated — you get 
on r. 






Rent Now—Buy Later 
Pay Out of Profits 


Canada welcomes the industrious settler. 
What you have now isn’t so important. If 


Taxes Favor the Farmer 


as Values Increase 
The tax laws of Western Canada encourage 


the producing farmer. The tax on land is wy pty 
fuced it is | - one 

: when & is ight under omer aeeneet idings to advantage, rent a fertile 
tion—while on your buildings, machinery, | (7 adian farm and “try it out” for a season 
improvements, personal property, automo-| criwo Makea good living, se your 
bile, there is no tax at all. A single crop is | capital, and buy later. Farms may be rented 
often worth more, acre for acre, than the | from successful settlers on easy terms; in 
cost of the land. some cases with option of p' 


‘Buy on Exceptional Terms—32 Years to Pay. 


For the benefit of those wishing to buy land a national non-profit sharing organization— 
the Canada Colonization Association—has been established with head o: 
and United States office at St. Paul. This Association offers selected land 
railways—much of it at $15 to $20 per acre—on very small cash payment; no 
yment until third year; balance extended over thirty years, 
rchaser may pay up and obtain title at any time if de- 
aed. Interest six percent per annum on deferred payments. 


We Help Find Your Opportunity 


The Canadian Government maintains information bu- 
reaus in leading American centers, where you can get full 
information, without cost, about all partectCanada. The 
men in charge are " 

terested only in the service of the 
prospective settler. 


Get the Facts—No Cost 


MAIL THE COUPON, Let usknow 
something of your — and 
receive free book with maps, and 
free service of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment Agent in your territory; 
also information how special rail- 





























































way rates can be arranged for a trip 
of inspection. Mortite Bidg., 
Mail Coupon to Assistant Canada- 
Deputy Minister of the Canadian ir C—O FT .. | hee alas 
ent of Immigration if ’ Quata Cansde 
Beem ROaNerNG i aed | ie 
m 104Norlite Bidg. it ) 
Been, Canada a “oe 
FREE HOMESTEADS are still available tt 
in some localities. Canada weicomes Of Name... -ececeeeeeeees 
Tourists —come and see our 74 
aveers 4 R. F. D. No 
f or Street 
ports Reauined. HP.O State 


















rices and easy terms place a Her- 
thin reach at lower cost than ever. 
Hercules is t easiest-operating stump puller 


My new reduced 1923 
cules stump puller 





DOWN ' 
Easy Payments § 







~~ 
ever made. Four machines in one. oves = 


like a wheelbarrow. No heavy lifting or straining. Handles any 


* stump. One man pulls big stumpseasy. Hand or horse 
machines. Write for Free Catalos. Send name and altos 


today for full detafis. 
HERCULES MANUFACTURING CO.,320 29th St. , Centerville, lowa 


FARM WAGONS 


High or low wheels—steel or wood—wide 
or narrow tires. Steel or wood wheels to fit any 
running gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. Write 
today for free catalog ilustrated in colors. 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO., 50 Elm Street. Quincy, M. 
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CALF CHOLERA 
We have lost five calves inside of two 
eks. They seem strong and healthy 
yn they are born and get up and suck 
than r, but they all have died 
than days, except one which 
»moved from its dam, taken to an- 


wh 
in | 
in less 


an hour 
th 


iree 


was r 
other farm and allowed to suck another 
cow Chis one lived six days while we 
doped it with castor oil and raw eggs. The 
first thing that I noticed wrong with them 
is that they lie down with noses stretched 
out in front of them, and resting on the 
bedding. From this time on they gradu- 
ally get weaker and refuse to suck even if 
helped to 1e@ COW The nose feels cold, 
the tongue s and the eyes sink and are 
red. but the calves never seem to be 
pain. Tl ithe very slowly and even- 
ly, and then die in from five to eight 
hours -E. B. F., lowa 

[he disease described is unfortunately 
very common and always deadly. It is 
termed calf cholera” by f irmers, or 
white scours when diarrhea is a promi- 


nent symptom, but calves often die before 


scouring gets much of a start. The dis- 
ease is an infectious or germ-caused 
pneumo-enteritis and the infection is 
born in the ealf or contracted by way of 
the sti imp ol the raw navel cord or by 


the mouth when the calf sucks contamin- 
ated teats Chere 1s no succe ssful medi- 
cinal remedy but the disease may be pre- 
vented by immunizing eachcalf at birth 
vith polyvalent ilf-dysenteric serum 
saturating the stump of the navel cord 
with tincture of iodin dusting it with 
finely sifted slaked lime or starch powder 
und disinfecting the cow’s teats and udder 
before allowing the calf to nurse. Consult 

yur veterinarian about the immunizing 
serum. Provide a new clean calving box 
and calf pen. Feed new born calves milk 


from a fresh cow whose calf did not have 
the Do not feed the dam’s milk. 


“BEST INVESTMENT EVER MADE’’ 


a small valley in Clayton 


disease. 


Nestled’ in 
county, owa, lies the home of J. F. Car- 
roll. The snug little house situated on a 


hillside is surrounded by a spacious lawn 
which has for its boundaries a row of 
spruce trees. Not far from the house is a 
large, recently built dairy barn which 
has never housed any other stock than 
high-grade Guern and the necessary 
horses. 

[These cows have been one of the most 
rrofitable sources of revenue on the farm. 
\{r. Carroll has been grading up his herd 
of dairy cattle by means of a good, pure- 
bred bull for several years but not until 
spring of 1921 could he be induced 
to join a cow testing association. 

Owing to poor health, Mr. Carroll de- 
cided a few months ago to rent his farm 
and retire to a less burdensome position. 
Accordingly an auction day was called 
for the twelfth day of February. The day 
previous to the sale the cow testing as- 
sociation records of al cows were printed 
in large letters on pieces of cardboard and 
tacked up over each cow in her respective 
stanchion. 


the 


On sale day discussions were general 

the prospective buyers examined each 
cow ind her record which, of course, 
could be seen at a glance. All but three | 

the cows had been on test in the Mc- 
(;regor cow testing association tor twe lve 
months or longer. As each cow came into 
the sale ring her record was announced 
by the tester. 

The venty ows that had production 
records, id for uverage price of 
2105 lhe t Dp DI e wae re ilized or Flossie 

SLX old w having a record of 
7,446.6 pe is or! und 492.02 pounds 
butter This cow had not iong been 
fresh 1 was showing to very good ad- 
vantage Fast bidding finished on this 
COW : ae 

It is interesting to note that, on the 


average, the cows that had the higher 
records sold for higher prices. Cows which 
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You have them in 
your home—put 
on your car. 











Carry spare lamps as you 
Zan carry spare tires 


UT A KIT of de 

in the pocket o 
any night anywhere. The kit contains a spare lamp 
for each socket of your car, securely packed. 


EDISON LAMP WORKS OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


+ pene Edison MAZDA Lamps 
our car. Then you'll be safe 
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‘Townsend’s Wire Stretcher 


For stretching plain, twisted and barbed wire and 


an exceptional tool for stretching woven wire. 
‘he only successful one-man wire stretcher made. 
| Gs ps like a vice—won't slip—and loosens itself 


| immediately when released. The person stretching the 
wire can also naillt to the post without assistance. If your 
dealer hasn't it write direct. Manufactured for 30 yearsby 


F. J. Townsend, Painted P ost, New York. 
— - , 


" You Save Big Money on fence, 
barbed wire, gates, posts. Won- 
derful bargai ns waiting for you. 
From Factory to User Direct. 














MORTON, ILLS. 





| 
PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch of | 
your invention for Free Opinion of its ag 
nature -reom t service. (Twenty years’ 
| pertence.) BERT & TA BERT. 
| 478 Taibert Puitaine. Waesntadien, Dd. C, 


} 









Barb Wire, Paints and Roofi 
sagen 08 ites at ive oere sous Think of it! 
entiofestion” — 


Big 104-page book of Peerless Factory -to-you 
bargains is now ready. * t ouy —_ ————_ 





for Mg eal 
A i 


We p—% sevens. 


onity. 
ang oe her War mien Don't put it off! 


RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J- 





G0 INTO Bt BUSINES 


fring Monez 


oe Sete oe 








had records of less than 300 pounds of 
butter, sold for an average price of $87 
while those cows that had records of more 
than 300 pounds of butter sold for an 
average price of $121; a difference of $34 
in favor of the cows with the higher 
records. 

When questioned as to the value of cow 
testing association records at auction 
sales, both of the autioneers agreed that 
such records would increase the selling 
price of a cow from 25 to 50 percent. 
George Waters, one of the auctioneers, 
says that he is always glad when the tester 
ean be present to announce records the 
cows have made, because he knows that 
bidding will be brisk. 

This sale was one of the strongest 
evidences in favor of cow testing associa- 
tion records ever found in this section of 
the country. Many inquiries were an- 
swered by the tester as to the possibility 
of getting into an association. 

Mr. Carroll was very well satisfied with 
the results of his sale and gives the lar 
share of the credit to the fact that he has 
been a member of a cow testing associa- 
tion. ‘The best investment that I ever 
made,” was the answer given when asked 


by the tester, Oliver Constable, what | 
benefits he had obtained from his cow | 


testing work.—O. C., Iowa. 


HOW TO PRODUCE GOOD CREAM 

Continued from page 62 
depends upon local custom. Some cream- 
eries hire haulers and others depend upon 
their patrons for delivery. The butter- 
maker in one of Iowa’s most progressive 
creameries, keeps tab on all patrons and 
when they fail to make delivery in three 
days he calls them by telephone. During 
one of the worst storms of the past winter 
this energetic manager informed many of 
his patrons that their cream would be re- 
jected if not delivered on the regular day. 
The cream came, even tho many farmers 
were forced to bring extra help to shovel 
snow. 


Clean cows, barns and utensils are all | 


necessary if good cream is produced, but 
every farmer is already aware of that. 
The cause of “off” flavors is probably 
the least understood and at times is hard 
to locate. Some of the more common 
“off” flavors are weedy, cheesy, greasy, 
bitter, yeasty, musty and metallic. 
Cheesy, greasy and yeasty flavors are 
the direct result of unclean methods and 
the best way to eliminate them is obvious 
to everyone. 

Weedy flavors are most common in 
early spring or when pastures are short. 
Wild onions, garlic and ragweeds are not 
eaten by cows when there is plenty of 
other feed. Bitter cream is caused by an 
organism which develops at low tempera- 
tures. More frequent deliveries will stop 
this trouble. 

Musty odors and flavors are usually 
traced to cellars and caves which, because 
they are cool, are considered a good storage 
place. Caves and cellars are always poor 
places to hold cream. Metallic flavors 
are not uncommon and are frequently 
caused by unclean separators. The most 
common cause is rusty cans, separators 
and pails. 

Another flavor that occasionally causes 
a heavy loss is that from gasoline or 
machine oil. One ereamery repo a 
strong taint of gasoline in cream delivered 
by a patron who, as a rule, brought in 
only high-grade stuff. Investigation 
showed that a snow bank was turning 
the exhaust gas from the engine used to 
run the separator, back into the milk 
room. Gasoline or kerosene should never 
be carried in cans used for cream because 
of the odor which is practically impossible 
to remove. 

Cream is a food product and as such 
deserves the best of care. With a system 
of grading, whereby a premium is paid 
for the good cream, extra care will pay 
from the financil standpoint as well. 
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How do You Oil and 
Grease Your Ford? 


D° you depend upon your memory? Do you wait until 
some part breaks for want of lubrication? Do you 
waste time looking for places where you think oil and grease 
may be needed? 
AN AUTOMATIC MEMORY 

In the total mileage dials of the Stewart ometer are colored 
mumerals which act as an automatic memory. henever it is time to 
lubricate some part of your car, one of these num turns up 
and reminds you. 

A lubrication chart furnished free with the Speedometer tells you where 
oil or grease is needed whenever one of the five colors appears. 

We will be glad to furnish you a free copy for this lubrication chart 
upon request. ’ 
Stewart-Warner Speedometer Corporation 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
LUBRICATION CHART FOR FORD CARS 
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CUSTOMBILT ACCESSORIES 
USED ON 8 MILLION CARS 


Exhaust Horn 


Investigate this Wonderful S 
AUTOS, TRUCKS, TRACTORS 
This reliable signal will help avoid 
accidents because it always works; 
gets the right-of-way because its 
pleasing tone may be a 
mile or more. ated by ex- 
haust gas, not affected by weak- 
ened batteries or defective wiring. 
Hundreds of thousands in use. It’s 
a refinement to your car—en indis- 
help entractors doing thresh- 
, ensilage cutting, road work, etc. 
adjusted—asts a lifetime. 

THE FULTON COMPANY 

Dept. 42 Milwaukee, Wis, 


Complete including Fulton 
Hand Control. 

No. 00, 22in.Jong for Motor 
Bus or large tractor, $14 
No. 0, 17 in. long for large 
autos, trucks, tractors, $12 
No. 1, 15 in. long for 
medium Cars « « « $10 
Ford Special. . . $7 
If your dealer can’t supply 
= order direct of us, giv- 
ng name of car and outside 
diameter of exhaust pipe. 


They point the way to square 











Successful Farming advertisements may be relied on. 

















THEORY BACKED BY FACTS 


You can’t stamp out tuberculosis in 


cattle. If you get it out you can’t keep 
it out."’ These assertions are often made, 
and those who make them are no doubt 
honest; they believe they are speaking 
the truth And sometimes it is difficult 
to produce a good argument to prove that 
they are wrong. I believe, however, that 
I have in my hands, conclusive evidence 


that bovine tuberculosis can be not only 
wiped out, but that it can be kept out. 


In 1898 and 1899, the New York ex- 
periment station bought fifteen Jersey 
cows from nine different herds. These 


cows were not tested for tuberculosis, but 
were picked out because they looked 
healthy. To this herd were added two 
cows which had been raised on the station 
farm and eleven heifers, also born on the 
place. This was the herd with which ex- 
periments were begun in 1900. 

In the fall of 1900, one of the cows 
bought two years previously, began to 
run down and did not do well. Upon ex- 
amination it was found that she was 
tubercular. This diagnosis was verified 
when she was killed. The disease was 
general with her. On physical examination 
no other members of the 
signs of the disease, altho it seemed likely 
that some of them might be affected. 

Entire Herd Tested 

To determine whether this was true or 
not, the entire herd was given the tuber- 
culin test. Out of twenty-eight, eighteen 
were found to be reactors. Slaughter 
proved the test correct. There are those 
who say that you can detect this disease 
in a cow by a physical examination. The 
results thus far obtained at Geneva would 
not bear us out in saying that. 

It should be mentioned that calves 
under six months of age were exempted 
from this test. Taking these calves from 
the diseased and healthy cows two herds 
formed, a healthy herd and a tuber- 


were 


cular herd, managed under the Bang 
system. The tubercular herd had in it 
s nteen animals which had reacted to 
the test in 1901. In October, 1901, one of 
these animals did not react and in Decem- 
ber, 1903, only two out of the remaining 
~ ibercular animals reacted. A total of 
Six four tests on the seventeen tubercu- 
lar cattle revealed hifty-three reactions. 

The healthy herd was separated from 
the rest and protected against infection 
from those hich were diseased. Six 
I ths after separation a test found four 
more re ors in the he althy herd. In 
1904 yw reacted. She had been 
bought from a tubercular herd but had 
passed one test and was placed in the 
healthy herd. The next year another cow 
reacted and was removed. The six in- 
fected animals in the diseased herd were 
slaughtered in 1905 and that left all 


healthy animals. 

From 1906 to 1922, 631 tests were made 

and only three reactors were found, and 
they of a doubtful nature, so the 
ution warranted in saying that 
e 1905 there has never been a proven 
of tuberculosis in their herd. The 
authorities believe the tuberculin 
test to be reliable as an aid toward getting 
and keeping a tuberculosis free herd. 
Seventeen years of success lie back of this 
belief. 

It seems plain to me that if every 
farmer would have his herd tested, dis- 
pose of all reactors and then be careful 
not to get any stock from a herd where 
the disease exists, it would not be long 
before we would have a country free from 
bovine tuberculosis; but until all do that 
the disease will continue to spread from 
one herd to another.—E. L. V. 
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Perfect Ignition - 


Smoothness- More Power 


You'll be amazed at the power, smoothness and flexi- 
bility of your Fordson when you equip it with the Bosch 
Magneto and Governor Attachment. 


It makes a wonderful improvement in the engine’s per- 
formance, and rids you of all ignition troubles. 


The Bosch Magneto is a big, rugged, self-contained ignition unit 


—waterproof and dust proof. 
plicated wiring to cause trouble, delay and expense. 


There are no coils, timer or com- 


It saves 


gas, too— it will pay for itself in a season. 


Write for illustrated folder and new low prices. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION 
BOX 5631 


BOSCH 








SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
High Tension Magneto 
and Throttle Governor 























BIG ~Irainload 


DROP NESS 


GET / 


he, 
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TRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
Plain and ornamental entrance gates. Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 

The Cincinnati tron Fence Co. 
3386 Spring Grove Ave., 





TORY DIRECT 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


dL RLS Saved Just 50 Per Cent,” 
says E. J. Sheppard, An- 
keny, Ia. You, too, 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Facto Prices. 


& PAY TH 
rite today for 


and 


Dept. 220 


y = 


of Farm, Poul and Lawn 
harbed Wire, 


Inc. 
lncinnatl, G, 
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Season is on—Ship us 


WOOL — PELTS —H 


We pay highest prices. Write for 


McMILLA 
EAPOLI 


circular, sacks, rope. 
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N FUR & WOOL CO. 
* *  MINNESOT. 
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RightnowI’m making another SLASH 


in my prices—a slash that will open your 
eyes. I’ve cut my usual low prices way 
down to enable my farmer friends every- 
where to replace their fences, gates, and 
int buildings that have long been neglected 
ause of war-time prices. Write today for 
96-pagc cut price catalog giving my low 
FREIGHT PREPAID 
hi lashed way down 
po. Ba vire. Steel’ Posts, 
Gates, 
verything guaranteed. 
P Ge tor catalog today. Jon Brows 
BROWN FENCE & WIRE 
Dept. 2210, Cleveland, Ohio 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


DIRECT FROM FACTORY 
6 Cents per Foot and up. Costs 
less t Kokomo Fence 


pale» 
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Mix, ef 
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i' Jam 


beautifies and protects lawns, Easel 


churches, cemeteries, etc. 40 
desi Allisteel. Write for 
ube. and Specia! Prices. 


PATEN 


personal opinion. 
Registered Patent Lawyer, 
Washington, 


Write today for free instruction 
book and “Evidence of Conception” 
blank. Sendsketch or m l for 
CLARENCE O'BRIEN, 
926 Southern Building 
te: D. 
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THE IDEAL HOLSTEIN 
Of course there has never been an ideal 
Holstein except in the minds of breeders. 
By exhibiting their cattle at fairs and 
shows breeders have compared the ideal 
toward which they were working with 
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that of other men. In this way, Holstein 
cattle are gradually being shaped toward 
a common ideal. 

In a country the size of the United 
States, it is not an easy matter for Maine 


breeders to know what the ideal of 
California breeders happens to be like. 
In order to crystallize many ideals into 


one, which may be used as a guide for all, 
the Holstein Friesian association ap- 
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pointed a committee of prominent judges 
and breeders to decide the ideal type. 
After a year of work, visiting herds and 


interviewing breeders, the committee 
selected such a type which has been 
fixed in painting and statue. Reproduc- 
tions will be sent to breeders and agri- 
cultural colleges of the United States by 
the Holstein association. The accom- 
panying cuts are of the paintings. 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH 
Continued from page 12 

no church opportunities exist. This ought 
to be proof enough that there are too many 
religious middlemen trying to be “sky 
pilots” to the rural folks. The burden is 
too great to support them. The results 
are too meager to warrant this state of 
affairs. So, then, let me urge that any 
community, town or rural, having too 
many churches, call together the church 
leaders and discuss a plan of federating 
or consolidating into a community church 
that will be up to date in its mission of 
social and religious service. 

When the different denominations get 
together it will be surprising how they all 
believe in the essential fundamentals of 
Christianity. The little differences of 
organization or government and the slight 
dienes of belief in some of the religious 
rites can be overlooked in the creation of 
a community church. It has been done in 
many cases and success has come where 
failure was in evidence before. In another 
article I will give the opinions of some 
leaders and church thinkers to show that 
cooperation is a gospel for church people 
to practice along with cooperation in every 
other way. 


High quality butter is in the greatest 
demand and it is natural that creamery- 


men should be willing to pay more for 


the better grades of cream, 
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PROSPER in Western Canada 


on your own 


FARM HOME 





CANADIAN 
1 







oe BIG 
Opportunity 








You can still se- 
cure good farm 
lands in the rich 
open prairies and 




















Central 
and Saskatche- 
wan, or in Mani- 
toba for an aver- 
age of about $18 
an acre—the low- 
est prices at which 
good farm landson 
the North Ameri- 
can continent will 
ever be offered. 
This land is ideal 













~this Remarkable 
br Makes it Easy 
Stop Paying the the Penalty of 
Whether you are a tenant farmer, * 
longing to own a farm home of your 
own, or a farm-owner handicapped Priced 
by the need of more land or capital, “y"7 oa 
youare fighting with the odds all against you. Land 
The high-priced landsaround you will forever 
hold you down—for those fine producing acres are not going 
to be given up cheaply. The conditions that have held you 
back arechanged. The Canadian Pacific Railway now offers 
you a farm home on a long term plan of easy payments 
that is remarkable. But you must act now. 
Byibiait) No Taxes on Improvements 
pete J-8 @ All you have to pa} Vv ay ta is ten per cent of the 
purchase price, balance in nineteen annual in- 
stalments with interest at six per cent. BUT if you purchase under 
settlement conditions, which require occupation and reason- 
able improvements, there is no further payment of principal 
until the end of the fourth year, and besides this the interest 
for the first two years will be only two per cent per annum, 
balance of interest at six per cent and principal divided into 
sixteen equal annual payments. 
Taxes are moderate and there are no taxes on livestock, buildings, 
Supeqrenen. ———— A pe effects. Good markets, modern 
Ss, roads, 
per make farm life there desir- You Can’t Buy Until 
a TT Ar 








able and attractive. 

You Have Investigated for mixed farming 
Be 2 Home-maker— You must be satisfied and have Owes =e oan 
oe every question answered before growing. 








ing up your farm home. There is 


time now for t ugh, 
Send this 


Special Home- 
Pe enna Oe 
seekers’ Rates 

Reduced railway fares for home- 


careful investigation, but 
do not delay in deciding to 
investigate. Send the coupon 
today for full information, 





pon pmndy = ng You ay thn ing wah 4 
can also secure free, illustrated pam- M. E. Thornton, Supt. of Colonization 
phlets as of ———— CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY t 
Spares ut i acreage = § 930 First Street E, Calgary., Alberta ® 
jae ds, climate, Western CanadaS @  § am interested in learning more about: ' 
achievementsof the past and - 0 Prairie Provinces of Canada 
oo , in dete ples al @ Ulrrigation Farming in Sunny Alberta ’ 
selling farms to settlers on easy x 7 a o -*, “&- matrial Cppertunition te 6 
ment terms. ® [Lloydminster and Battleford Districts i 
M. E. THORNTON FON Nera RT REI RIE 
Supt. of Colonization © Address sail —— 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 8 Town SMEAR 





930 First Street E., Calgary, Alberta 





A Better Engine 


F For Less Money. 


Easy to install — Easy to handle — Gives more 
power than ra — Increase or speed 
at will — Run on cheap fue “Gasoline Kerosene, 
Distillate or Alcohol — S 
load—Starts without 





pt 
Styles, 2 to 25 





aul menting 























) Se tt nt a 
LOW PRICES 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 

ENGINE WORKS (Write Searest Address) 
1614 Oakland Avenue, - - - KANSAS CITY, MO. 
1614 Empire Building, <« « « PITTSBURGH, PA. 
1614 Fremont Street, @) SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 




































82 page book—how tokeep your 
dog well — how to care for him 
ae >. Seth of Cot a 
Fae Wee ee Bore 4705. 
GLOVER, V. 5. 


109 woe any New York 


eve’ 
a ta life. Little in 
tless ofhers wealth 
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FEATHERING THEIR NEST 


The Hen That Lays Is the Hen That Pays 


STOPPED off at the Iowa agri- 

cultural college last winter and 

asked the poultry extension man 
where I could find a real poultryman 
who had his feet on the ground and 
who made poultry raising pay. He 
did not say there was only one such 
person, but he did tell me to go see 
Charles B. Pine, of Cerro Gordo 
county. Being in a hurry, he told 
me no more. So I had to get my 
information first-hand. ‘Now, lis- 
ten,” as one of my girls always says. 

It was a pleasant day in January 
when I knocked at the Pine door. 
That knock gave me admittance to 
more inspiration than any knock I 
ever knocked. When Charlie, as he 
is familiarly known, was a kid he 
had infantile paralysis and- never 
had the use of his legs again. But he 
gets around somehow, and he keeps close to the ground. 

Never Had Anything Given To Him 

He was one of nine children in a poor family. He never had 
anything given him but once in his life. He got a calf that way. 
Despite his condition, he could ride a mule, so he made a little 
money gathering up and herding the town cows during the 
summer. He bought a broncho with his own money and broke 
it himself. Then he put the horse up as security and went in 
with another young fellow buying and shipping poultry. 

He soon bought the partner out and enlarged his business. 
He stuck to this seven years. All the time he was saving money. 
Then he tried veal calves and lost $400. “But it was a good 
lesson to me,”’ he said. Then he sold fresh fish from a wagon 
on the streets. In every venture he tried he made money except 
with the veals—and the deacons in that deal lost him money. 
He had no schooling except in the marts of trade. All he has had 
since, has been picked up by reading and study. 

I have given you this brief sketch of Mr. Pine’s life so you 
may get the true measure of the man. Most boys afflicted as 
he was in childhood, would have become useless members of 
society. City streets are frequented by those no worse off than 
he, sitting with a hand out for gifts of charity. Not so with this 
sturdy youth who early in life determined to earn his own way. 
He used his head in place of his feet. He made others use their 
legs for his benefit and he paid them for doing so. 

When Mr. Pine took unto himself the added responsibilities 
of providing for a wife, he took up dairying and sold 180 gallons 
of milk a day in the city. If there is any occupation that tries 
the stuff that a man is made of, it is that of being a retail dairy- 
man. He was doing some poultry raising on the side then, but 
he tried hard to make a go of the dairying. He insists he made 
at it because prices were not favorable at that 








Charlie Pine 


no money 
time. 


Keeps a Hired Man All the Year 
He quit six years ago, against the advice of his wife, and 
devoted his whole time to poultry and strawberries. Of course, 


he has some cows, a good herd of duroec hogs and is farming 
rented land besides the twelve acres he owns. He keeps a hired 
man all the year and hires other help in the berry season. Onl 

three or four of his six children are old enough to be of hae | 


help. 
But now it is the Midland Egg Farm, and will be exclusively 
an egg farm after a year or two more. He plans te quit the 
berry business, tho it has brought in some $1,500 or $2,000 a 
year when the rainfall was normal. And he will quit hogs and 
everything but single comb white leghorns for hatching eggs 
and baby chicks. 

“The hen that lays is the hen that pays,” ig Mr. Pine’s 
slogan. And he makes them lay er go to pot. He never loafed 
a day in his life and he doesn’t intend that any fowl on his 


place shall do it. Of course, you want to know how he feeds 
and all about his poultry, for it will soon be the sole support of 
this family of eight They are feathering their nest with 
money and you, with your broad acres and able bodies, will do 
well if you beat them. 

Mr. Pine has about 400 laying hens now. Having been 
a breeder of leghorns for twelve years he has developed a ve 
vigorous and productive flock. He does not tolerate a sic 
chick or mature fowl longer than a day or so to see if it is really 
sick. It is placed in quarantine under observation. It must 
rally at once or lose its head, regardless of its value. He culls 
the flock very closely for he will not keep a hen that does not 
come up to his requirements as a layer. The cull he sells in the 
regular market. 

This radical treatment is necessary for he is selling hatching 
eggs which he guarantees ninety percent fertile after March 
first. He begins selling hatching eggs about February first but 
not with the guarantee of fertility. However, this is always high 
because he keeps a surplus of males with his flock. The “cock 
of the walk” is a three-hundred-dollar bird with seventeen 
generations of trap nesting back of him. He is from a very 
productive hen. 

If you were driving by the place you would not think that 
pos were passing a real poultry farm that brought in $2,000 
ast year. The buildings are a makeshift that have grown, like 
most farm buildings, by additions as required. It is not even a 
modern type laying house that he uses. In fact, it is an old 
corncrib that he has patched two or three times with additions 
as his first flock grew. It is open front, with roosts well back 
out of the draft. The birds help themselves from a self-feeder, 
to a dry mash of home mixed bran and middlings with a little 
tankage in it. He keeps fresh buttermilk before his flock nearly 
all the time and throws them corn on the ear. A fowl that is too 
lazy or weak to shell its own corn has no place in his flock. 

Insists On Quality 

He refuses to crowd his pullets with feed for egg production. 
He prefers that they get full growth and vigor, for he deals in 
hatching eggs and not in market eggs. Quality is more desirable 
than quantity of eggs for his purposes. Likewise he does not 
— extending the day by giving the flock electric lights 
to work by. 

From February 10th to June 12th he deals only in hatching 
eggs. He has never been able to supply the demand. Neither 
can he supply the demand for fresh market eggs at ten cents 
above market price during the season between the middle of 
June to early in February. 

Mr. Pine’s five incubators have a capacity of 2,100 chicks 
and are kept in an incubator cellar. From the incubators the 
chicks go into portable brooders of 150-chick size, heated with 
lamps. He keeps them there two weeks. 

“1 used to fail to hatch the chicks,’’ Charlie told me, “then I 
learned the trick, but couldn’t raise them after they were 
hatched. I lost heavily until I learned that the important thing 
is temperature in the brooders. I put the chicks in at ninety- 
five degrees. Their body heat raises it to about incubator 
temperature. They get this heat for three days without varia- 
tion day or night. If they crowd, the brooder is too cool. I give 
them heat until they quit crowding. After three days I gradu- 
ally lower the temperature to ninety degrees, and never lower 
than that for two weeks.”” Then he transfers the chicks to hard 
coal hovers holding 500 chicks each. 

“Are you ever troubled with white diarrhea in the ehick 
flocks?” I asked. “No,” he replied. “If they are bred right and 
started right they get along without sickness. Bowel trouble 
comes from improper brooding as much as anything. A chill 
will give them trouble. No homemade devices for me. Little 
chickens must have steady, reliable heat day and night. I feed 
fresh buttermilk all the time after the tenth day. They do not 
need bonemeal if fed buttermilk. There is no cannibalism, n> 
picking one another to pieces if they are fed buttermilk. I can 
get it fresh so I do not need to buy (Continued on page 79 
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“The Shirt With 
5,000,000 


Friends’ 








—— 
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It outwears two 
ordinary work shirts! 


yo can’t strain a “Big Yank’’ Work Shirt—no matter 
how you twist, heave, bend or stretch. “Big Yank’’ is. 
made so roomy that there’s no muscle binding, and hence 
no tension to break down the woven fabrics. 

It’s extra broad across the shoulders and big in the 
armholes and sleeves. The fabrics are heavier and of 
closer weave than in the average work shirts. Besides, 
“Big Yank’”’ is double-stitched and re-inforced throughout: 


eatures 


Big, roomy curved arm- 
holes. 


. Extra wide, roomy elbow. 
. Form-fitting, sloped 


shoulders. 


. Cuffs wide and extra long. 
. Re-inforced faced sleeves. 
. Re-inforced front open- 


ing. 


. Wide, well-fitting collar. 
. Big, re-inforced pockets. 


YANK 


WORK SHIRT 


Built for Hard Work and Long Wear 


We make “Big Yank” Shirts for men who want 
value. Year by year hundreds of thousands have 
learned to rely on “Big Yank’’ because they find “Big 
Yank”’ stands the gaff longer, gives more cemfort in 
wear, and comes back from the wash-tub more times. 

Today “Big Yank” is the biggest selling work 
shirt in the world. It takes 10 busy facteries to sup- 
ply thedemand. You can get it in Blue, Gray, Khaki 
and Black. Guaranteed by America’s largest maker of 
work shirts. If your store hasn't ‘“‘Big Yank,”’ write us.. 


RELIANCE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
The Econeray Work Shit 212 WEST MONROE STREET 
cntilated "under ‘arma CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bcross 





HONOR BRIGHT 
Boys’ Blouses and Shirts 


Made as strong, as 


k- 
ing and dura as Reliance 
Shirts for men. 
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White Diarrhea 


Remarkable Experience of Mes. 
C. M. Bradshaw im Prevent- 


The following letter will no doubt be 
of utmost imterest to poultry raisers 
who have had serious losses from White 
Diarrhea. We will let Mrs. Bradshaw 
tell of her experience in her own words: 

“Gentlemen: I see reports of so 
many losing their little chicks with 
White Diarrhea, so thought I would 
tell my experience: I used to lose a 
great many from this cause, tried many 
remedies and was about discouraged 
As a last resort I sent to the Walker 
Remedy Co., Dept. 220, Waterloo, Iowa, 
for their Walko White Diarrhea Rem- 
edy. I used two 50c packages, raised 
300 White Wyandottes and never lost 
one or had one sick after giving the 
medicine amd my chickens are larger 
and healthier than ever before. 
found this company thoroughly reliable 
and always get the remedy by return 
mail—Mrs. C. M. Bradshaw, Beacons- 
field, Iowa.” 


Cause of White Diarrhea 

White Diarrhea is caused by the Bac- 
illus Bacterium Pullorum. This germ is 
transmitted to the baby chick through 
the yolk of the newly hatched egg. 
Readers are warned to beware of White 
Diarrhea. Don’t wait until it kills half 
your chicks. Take the “stitch in time 
that saves nine.” Remember, there is 
searcely a hatch without some infected 
chicks. Don’t let these few infect your 
entire flock. Prevent it. Give Walko 
in all drinking water for the first two 
weeks and you won't lose one chick 
where you lost hundreds before. These 
letters prove it: 


Never Lost a Single Chick 


Mrs. L. L. Tam, Burnetts Creek, Ind. 
writes: “I have lost my share of chicks 
from White Diarrhea. Finally I sent 
for two packages of Walko. I raised 
over 500 chicks and I never lost a single 
chick from White Diarrhea. Walko not only 
prevents White Diarrhea, but it givens the 
chicks strength and vigor; they develop 
quicker and feather earlier.’ 











Never Lost One After First Dose 


Mrs. Ethel Rhoades, Shenandoah, 
lowa, writes: “My first incubator chicks, 
when but a few days old, beganto die 
by the dozens with White Diarrhea. I 
tried different remedies and was about 
diseouraged with the chicken business. Final- 
ly, I sent to the Walker Remedy Co., Water- 
loan, Iowa, for a box of their Walko White 
Diarrhea Remedy. It's just the only thi 
for this terrible disease. We raised 7 
thrifty, healthy chicks and never lost a single 
chiek after the first dose.’’ 





You Run No Risk 
We will send Walko White Diarrhea 
Remedy entirely at our risk—postage 
prepaid—so you can see for yourself 
what a wonder-working remedy it is for 
White Diarrhea in baby chicks. So you 


cam prove—as thousands have proven— | 
that it will step your losses and double, | air o#l. 


treble, evem quadruple your profits. 
Send 50c for a bex of Walko, or $1.00 
for extra large box—give it im all drinking 
water for the first two weeks and watch 


results. You'll find you won't lose one/| 
chick where you lost hundreds before. It's 
a positive fact. We guarantee it. The 
Leavitt & Johnson National Bank, the oldest 
and strongest bank in Waterloo, Iowa, stands 
back of this guarantee You run no risk, 
If you don't find it the greatest little chick 
saver you ever used, your money will be 


instantly refunded. 


Walker Remedy Co., Dept. 220 Waterloo, lowa | 


I have | 
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WHAT A GOOD FLOCK CAN DO 


Two women in Clinton county, Iowa, 
made a nice little demonstration of the 
good results that may come from per- 
| sistent poultry culling. One of these two, 
| Mrs. F. L. Kruse, was the owner of the 
| birds, and the other was the home demon- 
| stration agent, one of a whole army that 

is working for the good of country life in 
| all parts of the country. 

Four years ago, when Mrs. Kruse 
| started her poultry venture, Lady Luck 
| was not a member of the flock. In the fall 
after the start had been made with several 
| settings of eggs, there were sixty-four 
| promising pullets. One night some un- 
| authorized experts culled out all of the 
\flock but three, taking the sixty-one 
culled birds somewhere else. Another 
egg start was made the followmg spring, 
and eighty pullets were raised. In the 
fall the home demonstration agent was 
called in and the flock was gone over as 
with a fine-tooth comb. Altho there were 
only two real loafers, eighteen hens were 
taken out, leaving only the top-notchers. 

Again last summer the two women 
went over the flock, then consisting of 
210 hens, and took out eighty that were 
not so promising. A record of the e 
| production was kept last year and the 
| owner says it was a great surprise to learn 
|exactly what a flock of , hard-work- 
ing hens will do. They turned out just as 
many eggs after the culling as they did 
before. The culls were kept four days and 
did nothing to redeem their lost reputa- 
tion. 

The eggs from the flock of 130 remaining 
after the culling, were shipped regularly 
to New York and brought a total of 
$477.59. In addition, old hens to the 
value of $77.80 were sold and a number 
of cockerels were disposed of for breeding 
purposes. No account was kept of the 
eggs used at home. 

Since the beginning of this little farm 
poultry venture a practical, modern poul- 
try house has been built out of the profits. 
But this farm is not the only one that has 
benefited thru this improvement in 
poultry management. Neighbors who 
have watched the culling have followed 
the practice and a number of them have 
put up houses of the same type as the 
one shown in the illustration. This house 
was built on the Kruse farm according 
to blueprints furnished by the home 
demonstration agent.—P. M. F. 


MARKET GRADES OF EGGS 
While there are no grades of eggs that 


will apply to every market in every detail, 
fresh gathered eggs will usually be graded 
as follows: specials, extras, number ones 
and number twos. 

Specials are eggs that weigh more than 
twenty-four ounces to the dozen, are uni- 
form in size, clean and have a strong shell 
with not more than three-sixteenths inch 
The white is firm and clean and 
the yolk is free from any clots or rings. 

Extras are eggs weighing not less than 

















| twenty-four ounces per dozen and should 


have an‘air cell of not more than three- 
eighths of an inch. The shell should be 


|sound and clean and the yolk may be 


slightly visible. The difference between 
specials and extras is in the possible size 


| of the egg, the size of the air cell, and a 


slight color in the yolk. 
Number ones should weigh not less than 
twenty-three ounces per dozen, the shell 
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A NEW DISCOVERY 
BANISHES LICE 


Simply Hang Can of Wonderful Liquid 
in Hen House and Lice Vanish. 








Any poultry raiser can easily and quickly 
double his profits by ridding his hem house 
of lice through the remarkable discovery of 


such 
ist. This enabled him 
te perfect his formula 
which is guaranteed to 
rid any hen house of 
these blood sucking and 
profit stealing pests. 

This wonderful for- 
mula which is known 
as Lice Doom is easily 
used by simply un- 
ecorking a can and 
henging at any con- 
venient place in the hen house. Immediately 
a powerful gas is given off which, altho 
harmless to poultry, routs the lice as though 
by magic. In fact it is guaranteed that lice 
will not stay in any hen house where a can 
of Lice Doom is hung up to evaporate. 

Once rid from pestering lice and mites 
your flock will take on new life. The hens 
will lay more and the broilers will get fatter. 
In fact you can almost see your profits grow, 

So confident is Mr. Haist that Lice Doom 
will rid any hen house of lice that he offers 
to send two large $1 cans to any reader who 
will write for them for only $1; and with 
the understanding that they cost nothing if 
not entirely satisfactory. 

Send No Money—just your name—a card 
will do to H. C. Haist, 2003 Coca Cola 
Bldg., Kansas City, Mo., and the two large 
$1 cans will be mailed immediately. When 
they arrive pay the postman only $1 and 
postage. Use Lice Doom 10 days. If your 
hen house is not free from lice, or for any 
reason you are not satisfied, simply return 
the unused part and your money will be 
refunded immediately without question or 
argument. A large Kansas City bank says 
Mr. Haist does as he agrees and ample bank 
deposits guarantee the refund of your money 
if you are not satisfied. Wrife today before 
the offer to send two $1 cans for only $1 is 
withdrawn, as this will enable you to sell a 
can to a friend and get your own free. 


H. C. HAIST 
2003 Coca Cola Bildg., Kansas City, Mo. 











GOUT CAIEY 


Lice Powder 
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should be sound and clean and the air 
cells not more than one-half inch. The 
white should be firm and while the yolk is 
visible it should neither be out of t= or 
stuck to the shell. It is not necessary that 
the air cell be stationary in this grade. 

Number twos do not have a standard 
weight but should be clean, sound-shelled 

eggs fit for food. Such eggs may be watery 

or have heavy yolks or some other dis- 
qualification for the other grades. The 
following classes of eggs make up this 
grade: 

Eggs that have been incubated for as 
long as twenty-four hours, in which the 
germ has slightly developed or if an in- 
fertile egg, a discoloration or dark spot in 
the yolk. 

Shrunken eggs are ones in which much 
of the water has evaporated leaving an 
extra large air space. 

Dirty eggs contribute to number twos. 

Eggs in which the air from the air cell 
has escaped into the contents giving them 
a watery or frothy appearance are known 
as “‘watery.”’ 

Eggs containing any foreign matter and 
eggs that are misshapen are also found in 
number twos. 

There are a few miscellaneous ternis 
that are used in the egg market and are 
considered in grading market eggs. 
“Cracks” are eggs in which the shells are 
cracked but which have not started to leak. 
“Leakers” are those that are cracked badly 
enough that they have begun to leak their 
contents. “‘Spots’’ means that due to some 
bacterial growth, lumps or spots have 
formed within the egg. “Blood rings” 
mean that the egg is fertile and has been 
incubated long enough to start a very 
slight growth. “Rots” are eggs that are 
not fit for food. 

Quality is just as necessary in market 
eggs as in anything else and the poultry 
keeper that wishes to make the most 
from his flock will surely make an effort 
to produce extras if possible and certainly 
would not think of producing market eggs 
that grade less than number ones.— 
G. H. C., lowa. 


TREATMENT FOR BLACKHEAD 


Coloring the drinking water light blue 
with methylene blue was at one time 
strongly advocated as a preventive and 
possibly a remedy for blackhead in turkeys 
which causes yellow patches and rottin 
of the liver. We gave it a trial but did 
not find it worth while and that also proved 
true of permanganate of potash used in 
the same way. Since then fluid extract of 
ipecac has been found satisfactory by 
scientists experimenting in California. 
The experts found that when turkeys 
were experimentally infected by the feed- 
ing of viscera taken from turkeys suc- 
cumbing to the disease, administration of 
the fluid extract of ipecac or mixing the 
powdered drug in the feed, prevented the 
birds from contracting the disease. When 
ipecac was given in the feed the disease 
also failed to make its appearance among 
the turkeys on a ranch which for several 
years had been visited by epidemics of 
the disease in virulent form. 

In the experiments mentioned any bird 
showing symptoms of blackhead was im- 
mediately isolated and given by mouth 
ten drops of the fluid extract of ipecac 
three times a day. This dosage was con- 
tinued for three days, then ten drops were 
given twice a day for three days, and later 
once daily for three days. ‘After treat- 
ing six to eight turkeys it was found that 
the disease had subsided so that the birds 
could be turned back with the flock. Of 
fifty-two young birds treated twenty-nine 
recovered completely. Of five old birds 
contracting the disease during the same 
— three were cured while two were 
ost. The two lost were very severely 
affected and died in less than two days. 
Twenty of the birds did not contract the 
disease.—A, S, A, 
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een months’ 


twelve months’ guarantee. 


The best low-priced battery for 
lighter-weight cars and purses is the 
Same high quality 
as Westinghouse Standard but differ- 


Wubco Special. 


ent design. 


One of the advantages in owning an eight- 
insured-service Westinghouse 
Standard Battery is that, no matter where 
purchased, any Westinghouse Battery Ser- 
vice Station is authorized to fulfill any of the 
provisions of the Westinghouse guarantee, 
and to send us the bill if a charge is incurred. 
You pay nothing. The Westinghouse Special 
is a more moderately priced battery with 


Service everywhere and 
a battery for every car 
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Farm 
Light Batteries are long- 
lived and dependable. 
Large acid capacity, thick 


Westinghouse 


plates, durable, deep- 
grooved separators, strong 
jars, sealed-in & 


WESTINGHOUSE UNION BATTERY CO. 


Swissvale, Pa. 


WESTINGHOUSE 


BATTE RIES 
AWAY The Rear Spring! 


And get the first real improvement in ng 
quality for your Ford car. Two springs inste 


of one set crosswise between wheels 


— and opposite shackle. Patented 


air. Double sprin 
bound—rides smoothly over rough 
pressions, or even car tracks, et 


glance bearing shoots shocks into the 
principle | checks all re- 
roads, road de- 
othing like it on 


the market. Replaces shock absorbers and snubbers. 
Double spring cuts off bumps and road shocks like ° 
giant pair of scissors. It won't bounce you off 


Beat. 
Twenty minutes demonstration will convince 


anyone, 


We now offer 


10 DAYS TRIAL TO FORD OWNERS 


Try it 10 days over roughest pn | Se If not eg A 


satisfactory return and money will 


be refunded. 


will also make it possible for you to get 


ONE SET FRE 


As we are offering a biginducement 
to introduce these springs into 


new territory. Where once installed, they sell many others. 
Don’t delay. Once in use you woyldn’t trade your F 


for a high priced limousine. Write Today. 


Detroit Approved Spring Co., 6492 Mt. Elliott Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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A flash of lightning may leave your buildings in ashes. 
Barnett System guarantees protection tolife and property. 
No losses where our copper rods are used. 
AGENTS WANTED, aciccivetcieory Babee 
« Exclusive territory. Ed. Petrie 
sold $1975.00 worth of Barnett Rods in days. We teach 
you the business. Write for agent's prices, free cable 
samples and lightning 
JOS. A. BARNETT & CO., MFGRs., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


$6.00 a bu.; Prime Alfalfa 
SUDAN GRASS 


ING= 





$7.00 per bu. Bags Free. 
CO., KANSAS CITY, Mo. 





>, Beats 1 Oc Gasoline 


Big Saving For Every Car Owner 
Wonderful carburetor. Reduces 
FY frcrean bill one-half to one-third. 
nereases power of motors 30% to 
50%. Starts easy in coldest weather. 


SENT ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL 


Fits any car. Attach yourself. Fords 


re ra) 5 
make as high as 44 miles to gallon. 


Other cars show prepertaant o mvings. Be Send make of 
car- Special 30-day trial gents Wanted. 


'‘ AIR FRICTION CARBURETOR CO. 
Department 3990 Dayton, 











Successful farmers like Successful Farming. 








Banish the 
Deadly Cesspool 


Free Book Shows How to 
Dispose of Home Wastes 
Cheaply and Efficiently. 


“Concrete helps any farm home to 
have an indoor toilet, a bath and 
kitchen sink with the attendant ben- 

efits to health. 

A Concrete Septic 

Tank answers the 

question of getting 

rid of home 

wastes. Easy and 

inexpensive to 

build. Costs 

practically 

nothing to take 

care of No 

emptying required 

as witha cesspool. No dis- 

posal problem to worry about. No 

chance tocontaminate drinking water. 

Write for this Free Book, “Concrete Sep- 

tie Tanks” and learn how to banish for 

all time, the old privy and its attending 

discomforts and health risks. Address 
office nearest you. 


Portland Cement Association 


A National Organization to Improve and 
Extend the Uses of Concrete 


Indianapolis Pittsburgh 

Kansas City Portland, Oreg. 

Les Angeles Sait Lake City 
San Francisco 


Atianta 
Boston 
Chicago 
Dallas 











KILL! KILL! 


Turn the rat world upsidedown. Destroy 
every disease breeding, chicken killing, 
corn eating marauder by feeding him 


ANIAIP 


They simply can’t resist it. As at- 
tractive to rats as cat-nip is to cats. 
They pass by cheese and other 
choice rat food for a taste of 
Rat-Nip and one taste 
is enough. It kills them 
every time. Even the 
wiley old fellows that 
escape traps and won't! 
go near ordinary 
poisons, will seek out 
Rat-Nip. 

Squeeze some on a 
piece of bread and 
put it where the 
rate can get it— 
they'll be dead in the 
morning. 

Rat-Nip comes in clean, 
collapsible, screw-top 
metal tubes. Your 
hands need never 
touch it. 

Price 30c a tube 
at druggists, 
hardware dealers, 
grocers, general 
or sent 
























stores 


direct. 


Buffalo Specialty Company 
310 Ellicott St. Buffalo, N. Y. 














68 B i E E DS Fine purebred chickens, 

ducks, geese, turkeys, fowls, 
eggs, baby chicks. Priceslow. America’ sfinest poultry. 
10,000 prises. Large catalog, 5c. A. A. Ziemer, Austin, Hina. 





Read the advertisements in Successful Farm- 
ing. They point the way to better buying. 
We guarantee our advertisements to be re- 
liable in every way. 
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A type of poultry house that has proved satisfactory on many farms, 


FARM POULTRY HOUSES 


By GEORGE RUSSELL 


Ts make a farm flock of poultry pay 
a good profit, it is necessary that they 
are well housed and we find in going 
over the country that one of the most 
neglected farm buildings is the poultry 
house. Just what kind of a house is best 


|suited to the farms of the middle west, 


where every farm has its flock of chickens, 
is no longer an experiment and there is no 


| need of any farmer or poultryman spend- 





ing a lot of money on poultry houses of 


an untried type or experimenting on 
plans that some carpenter may have 
figured out. 


The simpler the house the better, and 
we want the entire floor space for the 
hens to scratch, with feed hoppers, 
water pans and roosts with dropping 
boards off the floor. This not only gives 
the hens more floor space but prevents 
the litter from getting into the feed 
hoppers and water. With the dropping 
boards right under the roosts they can be 
cleaned off often with a common garden 
hoe into a box and carried to the garden 


| or hauled to the fields. 


The type of house most used in Mis- 
souri is what ig known as the Fool Proof 
house. Plans for this house were made by 
the state poultry 


the top of the dropping boards the wall 
is double and the ceiling over the roosts 
is also double. This gives ventilation of 
fresh air from the front of the house 
| both under and over the hens, yet the 
hens are not in a draft of air. In the 
winter, when this ventilator is closed, it 
| gives a double wall over the heads and 
backs of the boards. In the summer it 
will cool the house ten degrees by opening 
this back ventilator. 

The feed hoppers are also built next 
to the wall and up off the floor, with 
sloping tops so the hens cannot roost 
upon them. 

The most important thing in a poultry 
house is the floor, and I can recommend 
concrete above any thing I have ever 
used if properly built. With the wood 
floor you have the space underneath for 
rats to harbor and once they have es- 
tablished themselves they are a great 
nuisance. In the building of a concrete 
floor it should be at least twelve inches 
above the ground level. 

I have found the easiest way is to 
first build a light wall or foundation 
about four inches thick just the size the 
house is to be and leave the outside forms 
of this foundation 
extend two inches 








experiment sta- 


tion and this 
house gave the 
best satisfaction 


of any used for 
many years. It 
is a shed type 
house, five feet 
high in back and 
eight feet high in 
front and can be 
built any width 
or any length to 
suit the needs of the flock. I have used 
several of these houses for many years 
and have found them very satisfactory. 
I have one twenty by sixty feet that has 
from four to five hundred Leghorns in 
it that do mighty well. This is not quite 
the usual amount of floor space recom- 
mended but I have never had any trouble. 

The main features of this house are 
the slat or shutter ventilators in the front 
which are never closed. I have, in severe 
weather, tacked muslin over these ven- 
tilators to keep the temperature above 
freezing. Then the dropping boards, 
about = feet wide, extend across the 
entire”back of the house. The roost poles 
are about ten inches above the dropping 
boards and are on a level so there is no 
crowding for the top pole. 

The nests are very convenient just 
under the edge of the dropping boards. 
They are made in sections of from two to 
six nests and can be very easily taken 
out and cleaned. They are about fifteen 
inches square with wire netting bottoms. 
This wire bottom makes them very easily 
kept in a sanitary condition as all the 
fine dirt and trash falls thru. The step 
for the hens to get to the nest also enables 
them to go to the roosts. 

in connection with the dropping boards 
there is a back ventilator right under the 
eaves at the back of the house. From 





above the inside 
forms. After the 
concrete has hard- 
ened for this foun- 
dation take out 
the inside from 
boards and fill u 
part way wit 
dirt and have sev- 
eral inches of 
broken stone, 
gravel or cinders 
or other material that will make a good 
drain. Fill with this material to the level 
of the foundation. This leaves the out- 
side forms two inches higher than the 
foundation and the floor level of cinders. 
The floor may then be covered with 
coarse concrete and finished the same as 
a sidewalk with a top coat. The finished 
floor is level with the outside forms of the 
foundation. 


THE POULTRY CONTEST 

Because the May issue of Successful 
sage? is made up early in April, we 
are unable to announce the winners in 
the poultry contest. A full report, how- 
ever, will appear in the June issue. The 
judges are swamped in reports and it will 
take considerable time yet to get them 
all together, and ready for the final 
placing. 

Bad roads have made it difficult, in 
many cases, to get the signatures of 
county agents and bankers. Where re- 
ports were delayed due to such unavoid- 
able causes, they were accepted even tho 
received a few dave later than April 1st. 
A few failed to get their reports signed 
and were disqualified as a matter of fair- 
ness to those who had. 

There is much valuable information 
to be found in the contestants’ figures 
that will be of interest to all our readers. 
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Rid Your Chickens 


of Lice With This New Discovery 


Merely Drop Mineral Tab- 
lets In Drinking Founts 


No More Dusting, Dipping 


or Greasing 


Practical Poultryman Offers 
$1.00 For Every Louse 


You Can Find 


I want you to prove at my risk and expense that you A 
can quickly and easily banish lice, mites, fleas, chiggers and other parasites 
You know this should easily double or triple your profits. 

For this reason I say—simply send me your name and address, and I will 
send you two large packages of Paratabs (the scientific lice remover). 
are to use them 30 days and if your flock is not free from parasites of all 


from your flock. 








2-month-old cockerel a few hours after 
being attacked by head and neck lice. 
Both baby chicks and grown fowls are 
killed in great numbers by this type of 
louse. Paratabs, given in the drinking 
water, protect you against this poultry 


You 


kinds and healthier in every way—if you are not making more money than ‘ 
8. 





ever before 


A New Discovery 


Paratabs are something absolutely 
new. It is the scientific, modern 
method of ridding your flock from 
blood sucking and profit stealing lice. 
It is a wonderful mineral formula, 
which is used by simply dropping a 
few tablets in drmking water. Soon 
after the chickens drink the mineralized water 
the lice and mites leave, and within 24 hours 
they are usually entirely free from all para- 
sites. Then it is a simple matter to keep your 
flock clean and thrifty by occasionally dropping 
Paratabs in the drinking water 





Paratabs in addition to routing lice have 
been found to be a splendid tonic, thus putting 
more life and pep into your flock, so that they 





Lice Vanish Like Magic 

Read what Mr. Veach says below, then 
realize that you too can realize the great 
benefit of Paratabs without risking a penny. 
Almost overnight you can see you flock 
begin to grow and thrive. 


if for any reason you are not satisfied, I will refund your money. 


Double Poultry Profits 


Lice, mites, chiggers and fleas rob 
the poultrymen of millions of dollars 
every year. Think what your part of 
this big loss amounts to. 


You know that as long as you per- 
mit blood sucking parasites to sap the 
vitality of your baby chicks and hens, 
that you can’t expect to make money 
—you’ll be lucky if a lot of your bi 
do not die. 

Make up your mind right now to declare 
your independence from this great loss and in- 
stead of a loss to make two or three times as 
much as you have ever made, xy by —— 3 
ing every chick to a fat profitable iler, and 








go strutting about with red combs, often laying 
twice as many eggs. Paratabs solve the lice 


problem for all time and do away with the old dusting, spraying and 
They benefit both baby chicks and 
grown birds and are guaranteed to give no odor to flesh or eggs. 


unsatisfactory greasing methods. 





What Users Say 


success. If space permitted I could print 


like those below which 


ultryman. 
” A Dollar for a Louse 


Our flock is entirely free frem lice, or 
‘Paratabs rid hens and chicks of lice.’ 


ane, Pa. 


Lice Left Like Swarm of Gnats 


gnats swarming on a sultry morning. 
—J. H. Veach, Logansport, La. 

Bay — ty 

tain Tierched 125 om aes iy oy 
net a mite on them "—J Eliott Gardiner, M 

Dear Sirs: 


chicks grow so fast or look 
out Paratabs.—-Mrs. W. F., Montserrat, Mo. 

Dear Sirs: There has been a wonderful improvement 
flock sas since I began giving them Paratabe a few 
days ago. I am ordering 12 peckeoms of Peressta, as my neigh- 
bors are wanting them —W. G. B., Lawn, Tex 

Dear Friends: Paratabs are 2. My chickens have no more 
lice. Before using Paratabs I had twenty . a2 on the roosts, 
“i now they are out.—-A. F., Keeseville, N. Y. 

ntlemen: Before I gave Paratabs to ps chickens I could 

nnd‘ lice op them. I have been ay S only four days and 
can’t find a single louse. —J. A. 841, Melvin, It. 


Dear Sirs: I can see a grand change in our chickens since I 
Paratabs hey don't pick and —, ~ their 


heads and as they did. hey are now 

bugs and worms. we can ge in and about the 
segets wanes full af ‘tice. The lice are all gone. 
—J. F.C. 


Over 200,000 poultry raisers have used Paratabe i great 
thousands of letters 


ove for all time that Paratabs is the 
biggest time saver, and money maker ever discovered for the 


“Paratabs is the first real, practical remedy for chicken lice. 
your statement, 
pay any doubtful 
—— $1 for any louse they can find on our hens.’"—Fergstrand 


“Your Paratabs have put the ‘stick-tight’ flea to flight. We 
Around their 


lost chicks before getting your 
e bills they were black with those fleas, but they are 
1] gone now. The lice and mites came off of our 60 hens like 


It sure does the work.” 


tabs a fair trial and find them r Fy. 


Par — com done my ahaa a lot of 
es. My hens’ plumage is much prettier and they are laying 
ter lam gt mg Pomatete tomy Dstt Coaw ant never saw 

I shall never again be with- 


in my 











by getting more eggs than ever before. 


You don't have to take my word or that of thousands who are daily 
using Paratabs that you can do these eer ean prove it your- 
self without risking a penny on my Iron C rantee. 


30-Day Trial Offer 


Because I want a million poultry raisers to know what Paratabs will do for 
them — because I want you to use Paratabs and for all time be rid of profit 
stealing lice, mites, fleas, etc—I want to send you two large $1 packages en- 
a at my risk You are to use the tablets bo da then report results to 

. If your flock is not healthier, better layers, oul making you more money 
—il for any reason you are not satisfied, Paratabs are not to cost you a cent. 


Send No Money—Just Your Name That's All 


All I need is your name and address—send it on the coupon below or a card. I 
will immediately send you two $1 kages of | en they arrive pay 
the postman aly $1 and postage Por bot | Make the 30 day test. If 
for any reason at all you are not satisfied, r~% say so and I'll return your 
money. This guarantee ts reinforced by the fact that a big Kansas City bank will 
tell you I do-all and move than pramised. meg offer, good for only a 
short time—write today before the two packages for only $1 offer is withdrawn, 
as this will enable you to sell one package to a friend and thus get your own free. 


M. B. SMITH, PARATAB LABORATORIES 
25-B Coca Cola Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





PARATAB LABORATORIES, 
25-B Coca Cola Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. | 


T accept 7 generous offer. Send me tw $1 packages of 
Paratabs. i wil postman $1 and postage. After a 30 day test, if 
not satisfied, ee ye to you and you are to refund my money 
immediately without question. | 


NAME 





Address. 


— 











| 
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—xxxaee, $102.30 
i Net Profit 


In a 365 day test 
on the Government 
breeding farm, Belts- 
ville, Md., a pen of 30 
standard-bre White 
Leghorn Pullets produced 
eggs at a feed cost of 6.7 
cents per dozen and madea 
profit of $3.41 per pullet 
over feed cost—a total net 
profit of $102.30. 


Beautiful Illustrated Book 

full details and data regarding Oak Dale's 
World's famous S. C. White Leghorns, prices 
on hatching eggs and baby chicks sent FREE 
of charge. 

Oakdale is headquarters for the most carefull 
bred Leghoss Strain in the world. Baby chicks and 
guaranteed fertile eggs shipped via parcel post. 


_— DALE FARMS, Inc. 
Box Le Roy, Minn, 


PRIZES 














THIS SOL-HOT 
|= 3 tele) es) 4 


with Baby Chicks 








al Purenr CHI 


Purebred 
Pee 











CHICKS WITH PEP Selected, Hoga n tested 


flocks. Postpaid. 100% delivery. Buff Or 
& Sil. Wyandottes, ob, 39.25; 100, $18. Baired 
R Reds, Minorcas, 50, 





Oc 
Ys; 100, 3 . ‘Anconas Heay Broilers, 50, 
a5 74 100, $14 ted ail Buf ns, 50, 
-; 100, sis. M ali varieties, $11 per 100. 


; ia 
one y*s “— c. A. "Scteate Hatchery, Box W2, Holgate, Obio 


SUPERIOR CHICKS 


We hatch Leading Varieties — 
Bred, vigorous, heavy laying stock 
aid. Live arrival pac hen nom | poe —_ 
Beet quality. Prompt deliveries. Send for 
our large, illustrated catalog. SUPERIOR 
POULTRY CO., Box S-36, Windsor, Mo. 


REDUCED PRICES * 


42 Best Paying, Pure Bred, Hea 
ing Breeds. Guaranteed strong ey A 
fect chicks that grow quist ow big 
Live LS apni Guaranteed watappe S tid. oo Bie 
ea tree, worth dc dolls —— Y 
7 


edersthandoGasten, teoaaTasthanayend. 


DEPENDABLE CHICKS 
Bargain ERKMPION TRAVERS: impor Imported 


os. Trine t peree She 
jottied Anconas tal Kee 
cords. Guaranteed strong bealthy schich 
eges, S-week pullets, matur stoc el 


Frank A. Val UMN bret’ Son 42. Zeeland, Mich. 
EVERLAY cegicens 


The beauttfol bostness hen! Wonderful winter lay- 
ere. Bie wpe eggs. World Record layere Amer!- 
can Eee ( Cs ontest! ares reatest weanere New Mork. 
c hi. d igorous ers. Stock 

Hees, Chicks. thipped safely. cis" batalog free ree. 
EVERLAY FARM Gox26, Portiand, ind. 




















Prof. kings Baby Chicks 


}] Hatched and shipped ander Pro ‘9 su- 
pervision and with his guarantee 7 100% live’ 
W/ delivery, strong. peppy chicks. tor ¥ 

ins of well-known breeds his wigralze 


stra 
Beautiful catalog f Gi ices, tells 
ghe chix. lowa Chick Hatchery, Box P, lowa City, la. 


STURDY BAP cKS: 


Healthy, lively fellows; our own hatching. 12 varieties. 
Live delivery guaranteed. Send for free illustrated cata- 
log and new low pricgs on Waller chicks 

Waller Hatchery, 





| 











and hatching 
egas from | 
stenderd 200 
egg hens. 


20,000 chicks weekly. Low . Ten varieties, | 










Dettvery Free. 82 page ch book and catalog Free. 
Standard Egg Farms, Dept. p, Cape Girardeau. Mo, 








OUTWITTING THE HAWKS 

Last year the hawks made terrific in- 
roads on the chicks O. H. Crawford was 
trying to raise. Finally, Otho Crawford, 
a fifteen year old son, set out to catch 
the hawks. He got thirty-five before he 
quit, using only ordinary steel traps. 

“The first thing to do,” says Otho, “ 
to kill a rabbit; then skin the fur off his 
back, slash the flesh two or three times, 
then stake him down, being sure that the 
stake is out of sight of the hawk. If the 
rabbit is not staked down, the larger 
hawks will fly away with him. I have 
found that they will not touch a rabbit 
that does not have the hide removed 
from the back, apparently they think 
some other hawk has already been after 
him and they come right down if some of 
the flesh is exposed. 

“On each side of the rabbit and close 
to him, two steel traps are set and these 
are also staked down. The hair which 
is removed from the hide on the back is 
used to cover up the traps. The hawks 
will light directly on the rabbit but as 
soon as they recover from their first sus- 

icion, they pay strict attention to the 
job of devouring it. Soon they get so busy 
that they find one foot in the trap and 
when the jaws click, their days of harass- 
ing the chick flock are over. 

The bait should be put out somewhere 
near the end of a woods,” says Otho 
Crawford, “or near a copse on a ditch 
bank where they hide. When hawks 
bother the chicks, a little close observation 
will usually show one where their hidin 
place is and they usually swoop aroun 
the end of a woods and the bait should be 
placed below the path of their usual 
flight.—I. J. M., Ind. 


DON’T DEPEND ON WHITEWASH 


A great many poultrymen exert them- 
selves, at least once a year, to wield the 
whitewash brush about the interior and 
upon the nests and roosts of their poultry 
houses and flatter themselves that they 
have done their bit to create and preserve 
a safe and sanitary state of cleanliness. 
If this was all that was necessary there 
would be very few complaints of trouble 
from mites; but these thrifty little in- 
sects are not so easily routed. In fact, | } 
I have observed instances where a thoro 
whitewashing every month in the year 
has had no great effect upon them 

Whitewash, when dry, often roduces 
scales that harbor millions of the pests 
and in trials with every sort of disin- 
fectant nothing has been found that would 
effectually penetrate these hiding places. 
A kerosene mixture with the whitewash 
will frequently reduce the mites to such 
an extent that the unobservant poultry- 
man will believe them completely ban- 
ished but enough always remain to breed 
and multiply to the same troublesome 
numbers within a few weeks with the 
result that one’s labor is practically lost. 

To get to the bottom of the trouble 


where mites have gained a strong foot- 
hold it is advisable in many instances to 
remove and burn the roosts as well as 
These should be 
replaced with new ones of planed lumber 
1610 Bluff St., Des Moines, lowa | which has been treated to a thoro satura- 


nest boxes and litter. 


tion of creosote or coal tar product. 


Cracks between the boards should be 
painted over with warm grease that will 

















WONDERFUL BARGAINS—Get 
complete, descripti talee free. 
Save 40 per cen’ . WRITE TODAY. 


LUGER ‘SALES co. 








BABY CHICKS 


We furnish Pure Bred Chicks of the 
finest quality from high egg-pro- 
ducing stock. Flocks built p tm a 
from laying contest winners. We 
have 17 breeds. Write for our free 
illustrated catalogue and wey list. 


we tll POULTRY 


plates of fowls true to life. Se xoT 
about chickens, their prices, their care, 
diseases and remedies. Al! about Incubators, 
their prices and their operation. All about 

houses and how to build them. It's an encyclo- 





Box 28, H ,, Mi 
in 27 D ptaten ‘Order 








ihn at Many 
sobatere, Brooders, 
fanart "ds 
CHICKS FEDIGRERD. “strong and 


heavy la Exhib ion ai and select grades. 
Postage PAID. Live arrival — . Our 





—T EAST and W 
A month's feed FREE. Gossto FREE. 
N B ‘HATCHERIES, Box E, Gambier, Ohio 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 


25 5.000 STANDARD BR BRED BREEDERS. 12 vari- 
Best laying strains. Incubate a 





ERRIS WHITE LEGHORNS ag. Aa I 


$52 Rison tomes te od 


by J ine 
4 | da I pulleta, hens, males yl ary 
GEO. B. FERRIS. 982 Union Grand RAPIDS, MICH 


ypageored bieks 
UG aire All, Kinds Real 
«2 

UP teed Catalog FREE. 

id-Weat Chick 


Ass'n. Colonial ot Bess. Windsor, Mo 


CHICK All kinds. ecobsed. 
Big baby. ch Guaranteed. 
——_ book ist. 


yoy lgres members Mid- 


p IS dade. Comfort Fiatchery, Box S, Windsor. Mo. 

















CHIiyY =: isso! s greatest Hatch- 
reeding Farms. 70, 
cach w week. ES Sure Sreate. Best ser 








BOOTH i HATCHERY, Be Box SF, Gunton, Missouri 
| any Ly 5 Gotnetes BOSS Sr Rate 
= wiitre, UE or ys c. R- 
Ventivoetecma nen #4, Zeeland, Mich. 


EGGS AND CHICKS 2:2"¢= 
CHICK 
Mammoth Hatchery, | 


ices. Won 


bans ar. Sate arrived 
rice. Hatched a, Member 
Assn. Cataleg free. 





CHIX Be UP P 40.000 rey week 12 var- 
——- chicks 
Prompt service, 


Catalog free. Catalog free. MISSOURI CHICKERIES, Bax SX, CLINTON, MO 


HUSKY CHIC fille gm $11.00 per 


aluable tums 
combination orders— ers, 

feed ete. Weckel ~ g ‘o+e Box 93, Moline, Illinois. 
8e up C.O. D. Rocka, Reds, Leghorns & mixed 

CHICK 100% delivery g’r'ntd. 18th season “Catalog. 
bce ah MN. LAUVER, Box 88, MeALISTERVILLE, PA. 
CHICKS ¥.rides hs Sao ree 
Tuesday. Big catalog free. 

Lawton A. Reiling, BoxS, Bellevue, lowa 
65 OREEDS. | Fine poultry. Chicks, Eczs, Incubators, 
Minn. 


Broo‘ers. ree. Tilmer Thom 
Paprs DUCKLINGS $°4 acti Islip. NY 

















harden when cold, thus effectually sealing | | Read the advertisements in Successful Fi Farm- 


the common retreats and breeding places | ing. 


They point the way to better buying. 


43 [TF .6. Glen Ellyn, i. 











where subsequent sprayings of disin- 
fectants would not penetrate. 

With this precaution once taken there 
should be no trouble from mites for a 
year at least and thereafter occasional 
sprayings with a reliable disinfectant will 
positively insure the fowls against the 
tiny bloodsuckers. 

The foregoing may seem quite a bit of 
trouble but when one considers that it 
forever banishes the sloppy chore of 
whitewashing it will be readily admitted 
that it is worthy of the time and labor.— 
G. E. H., Wis. 


FEED THE LAYING HENS 

On far too many farms the hens are left 
to shift for themselves during the spring 
and summer months, or perhaps, if the 
owner feels particularly generous, a little 
grain is thrown to them. Tho hens fed in 
this way may produce well at the time, 
they will not do well, or give a profitable 
production the next fall and winter. 

Of course, during this time it is not 
necessary to provide green feed in a ra- 
tion, and as much animal protein is not 
needed as when the fowls have no oppor- 
tunity to pick up bugs, worms and grass- 
hoppers; but the main part of the dry mash 
must be fed during the summer months, 
if you expect a full egg basket next winter, 
as egg production—and particularly win- 
ter egg production — is a severe strain on 
the vitality of hens. 

A scratching food consisting of two dif- 
ferent sorts of grain may be fed unless 
there is much scattered grain about the 
place. And the following dry mash may 
be kept in the hoppers or self-feeders: 
100 pounds, corn chops; 100 pounds 
wheat bran; 50 pounds, wheat shorts; and 
5 pounds, meat scrap. 

itd the hens have free range or plent 
of milk the meatsecrap may be omitted. 
Oystershell should be kept before the 
layers.during the summer as well as in 
winter. 

Be sure the birds never go to roost 
without full crops. Anyone who is really 
interested in their poultry will know with- 
out exact directions, whether the fowls are 
getting a sufficient amount of grain. It is 
impossible to tell just what proportion of 
the feed should be grain, as there is more 
scattered about some farms than others. 

Once a day is not often enough to water 
chickens during hot weather, as the water 
does not stay fresh more than a few hours. 
We always give our hens fresh water at 
morning and noon, and the drinking 
vessels are sterilized every other day, as 
the fowls will not thrive if sanitary rules 
are not observed.—N. P. 


FEATHERING THEIR NEST 
Continued from page 72 
the dried product.”’ Mr. Pine swears by 
buttermilk. He says it starts the leghorn 
pullets to laying at four months of age, so 
if he would retard laying he has to keep 
it from them in the fall. 

Because it is so hard for Mr. Pine to 
get around, he has not taken much to show 
stuff. But somebody coaxed him to ex- 
hibit and he got terribly licked the first 
time: “I didn’t know how to condition the 
birds. They looked dirty and rough. But 
somebody told me how and I showed 
twenty at the Mason City, Iowa, show 
this winter and had nineteen placed. It 
was a strong class, too.” 

Mr. Pine makes quite a business of 
baby chicks but he wants to know that 
the buyer is prepared with suitable brood- 
ers to properly care for them, or he does 
not want to sell. He cannot understand 
how anybody will invest money in baby 
chicks or incubators and not provide suit- 
able brooders so the chicks will live. 

In another year Mr. Pine expects to 
erect a modern poultry house and carry 
1,500 layers. This is expected to feather 
the nest for this family of eight, without 
— from the strawberries or anything 
else. 
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© N. ¥. Edison Co. 
from Underwood 


New York City is lighted by millions of 
MAZDA lamps, a brilliant example of the fact 
that out of every 100 people in the United 
States 37 live in electrically lighted homes, 


The best lighted country 


Ever since man discovered he 
could conquer darkness with 
artificial light, civilization has 
been marching on. 


Our country leads the nations 
of the world in the proportion 
of people who live in elec- 
trically lighted homes and 
enjoy the advantages of clec- 
trically lighted streets. 


This is the mark of 
the General Electric 
Company, an organi- 
zation of 100,000 men 
and women engaged 


Lighting the streets—and 
the highways too — carries 


in ucing the tool 2 a8 

by which electricity electricity through town and 
man sgreatservant— 

ert an ech som country so that all may enjoy 
better place to live in. its benefits. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


4 TIMES Around the World with ONE OILING 


100,000 Miles Without Stopping for Oil: 


/ , An inventor who could develop an automobile, a railroad car or any 
© other conveyance on wheels which would perform such a feat would 
1 be considered a wonder. But such is the record of regular 
“4 accomplishment by the Auto-oiled Aermotor during the past 
i eight years in pumping water. 
7 ““Si Did you ever stop to think how many revolutions the wheel 
of a windmill makes? If the wheel of an Aermotor should roll along the surface 
‘> of the ground at the same that it makes when pumping water it would 
7 encircle the world in 90 days, or would go four times around in a year. It would 
travel on an average 275 miles per day or about 30 miles per hourfor9 hourseach 
day. An automobile which keeps up that pace day after day needs a thorough 
oiling at least once a week. Isn't it marvelous, then, that a windmill has been 
made which will go 50 times as long as the best automobile with one oiling? 
The A Aermotor after 8 full years of service in every 
part of the world has proven its ability to run and give the most reliable service 
with one oiling a year. a eye gears, and all mong ports, ase cone 
losed and flooded with time. It gives more service attention than 
ony other piece of machinery on_the farm. To get everlasting wind-mill satisfaction buy the 
















Auto-oiled Aermotor, the most efficient windmill has ever been made. 
Forfullinfor. AERMOTOR CO. S828 uy Bilepous Baus 
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80 
Science Finds 


Way to Stop 
White Diarrhea 


New Discovery Makes It Easy to Raise 
All Your Chicks. Chicks Keep 
Healthy—Make More Money 


Through the use of a recent discovery, the 
dreaded disease, White Diarrhea in chickens, 
can now be completely controlled. You can 
raise all your chicks, keep them healthy and 
vigorous and double your profits. 

Mr. Connelly, State 
Line, Wisconsin, says: 
‘*Your wonderful dis- 
covery is the best White 
Diarrhea Tablets are 
have ever used. It is 
the quickest to stop 
the disease and abso- 
lutely prevents it from 
starting. Hick's White 
Diarrhea Tablets are} 
helping me raise more 
and better chicks than 





ever. It is so easy to 

give.’’ Simply dissolve one tablet in a quart 

of water. The chicks drink it eagerly and 

even droopy and lifeless chicks quickly go 

chirping about full of pep Cannot injure 
the youngest or weakest chick. 

Send No Money—just your name and ad- 


dress to Chas. M. Hick & Company, Dept. 
810, 1018 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
A card will do Mr. Hick is so confident 
that Hick's White Diarrhea Tablets will save 
your chicks that he will send you two large 
double strength $1.00 packag s for the price 
of one. When they arrive pay postman only 
$1.00 and postage. Sell one to your neigh- 
bor and get yours free. If you are not abso- 
iutely satisfied after 30 days’ trial, your 
money will be refunded. Do not hesitate to 
accept this offer as it is guaranteed by two 
big Chicago banks, who say that Mr. Hick 
will do exactly as he agrees without question 
or argument. Write today before this re- 
markable trial offer is withdrawn. 


How To Raise 
Baby Chicks 


Put Avicol in the Drinking Water 

















Most people lose half of every hatch, 
and seem to expect it. Chick cholera, 
or white diarrhoea, is the cause. 

An Avicol tablet in the 
drinking water will save 
your chicks from all such 
diseases. Within 48 hours 
the sick ones will be live- 
ly as crickets. 

Mrs. Wm. May, Rego, 
Ind., writes “I was losing 
10 or 15 chicks a day 

from diarrhoea before I received the 
Avicol. I haven't lost one since.” 

It costs nothing to try Avicol. Use it 
either for preventing or treating white 
diarrhoea and all bowel diseases of poul- 
try If not satisfied, your money will be 
promptly refunded. Sold by your local 
dealer, or send 50c for package by mail 
prepaid (or $1 for large size holding 2% 
times as much). Burrell-Dugger Co., 405 


<olumbia Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 


WAR ON FLIES 





THE 100% INSECT POWDER 
Aills Chicken Lice, Mites, Etc 


Sure Death to Ants, Flies, Roaches, Fleas on pets, 
Mosquitoes, Bedbugs. Cheap to use. Harmless to 
humans, fowls and animals. Large Package Postpaid $1,00 
Cc ceneene IAL CHEMICAL CO. 
a 


eo > fas 30* 60¢ $1.20 


Trial Size, 10 cts. 
Wyse? sss 4 At Drugdists & Grocers 
vf << x. 














KILL- pata Does the Work 


Positively « aprgntes d to banish lice or epihes or 
58 


money refunde Remit 98 cents for 14 
cents 6 os r ww pm ~~ One pac kage a =] 
ten. Y if_lerto reduce strength Agents 


wanted (© . kK 1LL- L ICE and other farm necessities 


uTiiry ‘MERCANTILE CO. Dept. S 3, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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PACKING EGGS FOR SHIPMENT 


For shipping eggs by freight or express, 
the regular method of packing in the 
standard egg crate which holds thirty 
dozen is the best and only satisfactory 
way. Place a layer of clean straw or 
excelsior in the bottom of the crate. Use 
clean fillers and pasteboard flats and place 
the eggs with the small end down. When 
the crate is filled, place a layer of straw 
or excelsior over the top and nail it se- 
curely at both ends but do not nail in the 
center. 

Since the parcel post shipping has been 
in foree, some producers of high-grade eggs 
have built up a very lucrative business in 


| supplying individual customers with fresh 


eggs in this manner. Such eggs are usually 


| supplied at considerable premium over the 


ordinary prevailing market price. Con- 


| tainers suitable for one or two dozen are 





to be had for this purpose. When shipping 
by parcel post, it is best to wrap each egg 
in newspaper or wrapping paper and then 
wrap the box securely after it has been 
packed. A firm, rigid package will ship 
well while a loose one will not.—G. H. C 
Iowa. 





GOOD FEEDING GOT RESULTS 


One hundred and twenty eggs a week 
from 250 hens is not enough to put a flock 
into the profit making class by any means. 
So thought Frank Ferguson, a Jefferson 
county, Indiana, farmer. 

In hunting for the cause of the hens’ 
seeming lack of ambition, Mr. Ferguson 
called on his county agent for help. The 
agent suggested that instead of corn alone, 
the hens receive a liberal amount of wheat. 
dry mash mixture of 150 pounds of 
bran, 100 pounds of middlings and 100 
pounds of tankage was also added to the 
scratch grain. After a month of such 
treatment the hens showed themselves 
willing to work when their owner did his 
mart. Their production had increased 
— 10 dozen to 40 dozen eggs a week. 





PROTEIN HASTENS MATURITY 


The rate of growth and development of 
chicks can be influenced quite materially 
by altering their ration. The high-protein 
feeds, such as meat, tankage ae milk, 
tend to hasten growth and maturity. Ac- 
cordingly, if pullets are hatched so early 
that there is danger of their beginning to 
lay before the molting season passes, the 
feeds mentioned should be removed from 
the ration as soon as the chicks reach full 
growth. On the other hand, a free use of 
these feeds will help to overcome the hand- 
icap of late hatching. —F. M. C., Kans. 





A FARM GEARED TO THE MARKET 


Continued from page 7 


highest service out of the farm tractor. 

“T don’t encourage anyone to buy a 
tractor who likes his horses so well he 
can’t give them up. But now with two 
years of experience using the tractor for 
every conceivable job from plowing to 
grinding feed, running the ensilage cutter 
and sawing wood, the machine is in good 
mechanical condition and when it isn’t 
working in the field, it is in the shed, nor 
is it eating up good salable crops there, 
either. 

“A farmer must do a little different if 
he uses the tractor instead of horses. On 


| this farm, we are planning on some perma- 


} 
; 


nent pasture fields that will not be broken 
up for years at a time and on the rest 
of the farm, we will take out the fences 
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Try the New Way 
To Kill Lice 


A hen worried to death with lice cannot y * if she wants 
to. You mightas well “throw money to the birds” as 
feed high priced food to lousy chick- 
ens, It’s a dead loss—don't doit. Use 
Licemist. No dusting, no dipping 
no painting HANG UP THE BOT- 
TLE. it acts like magic. Testimo- 
nials from every State in the Union 
tell of wonderful results from its use, 
Simply put a few drops in nests and 
on roosts and hang uncorked bottle 4 
in the coop or hen house, Powerful | 
fumes leave the bottiein vapor 
form, and penetrate feathers, 
cracks & crevices everywhere, 
Lice, mites, chiggers, bed bugs, 
ants, roaches, ete., have no 
langs—they breathe through 
the pores of the body. and are , 
destroyed by Licemist vapors. 
It will not injure chicks. on 
Bottle, 1.00; 3 bottles, €2.50; 
12 bottles for 89.00, All prepaid 













Chicken Mites Filled 
With the Life Blood THE END, 
of Faithful Hens. 

MONEY BACK IF IT FAILS. 
AMERICAN SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 37, QUINCY, ILL 


7 | a. 140-Egg Champion 
Belle City Incubator 


Hot- Water, Copper gank. Double 

Walls {-Regul lated 

Safety pk = pe , With 

$6.95 Hot Water 140-Chiek b> td 

Breeder — Seth for only 

$21.95 Buys 230-Egg Champion Incubator 
9.95 Buys 230-Chick Hot Water Brooder 
th When Ordered Together, Only $29.96 





















East of 
With this ; # +) oom ‘ 
Guide Book for se up and operating, your suc- 
cess is assured. Save rder now—Share in my 


$1000 in ay 
Qr. write for Free Sinner 


SICK BABY CHICKS? 


Nee mpm die. 
on rend. tT 4X 


Lee is rT most seot wisely con- 
“chicken doctor’’ in the 


weil His new naeees Oe tale about secre O80. FAL! Lee's 
(eke h wed wy ~ 
how toavoid, how to —— 
ibe chicks. Geta pope Hoy 
dl medicine, or from the 
= H. LEE CO. F-12, Harney Sta., outa Nebr, 




















SILVER FOXES 


Capital unnecessary, $5 or 
more monthly will give you 
some highest quality breed- 
ers. Investigate now our plan 
of unequalled co-operation. 
Silverplume Foxes, Inc. 
Box 34, Keeseville, N. ¥. 











Our Strain won GRAND CHAM 
10 EN also ist, 3rd 5th 
mempiee Lore OT". 

iu 
s cn one year. Fine 


ne Y neeAS) = Va on Pree. Pri Prices right on 
29 EGGS Stock? Eggs or Chicks. 


: oO 
IN ONE YEAR Ne 
RABBITS havuitcnnshewsvou 
Rabbitcraft Shows You 
how. Send 50 cents for 12 months subscription to 
Rabbiteraft and receive free book “How to Sell 


Dressed Rabbits’’. Sample copy free. 





so we can go long bouts. We may have! RABBITCRAFT, Box S, LAMONI, IOWA 

















to do much more feeding about the barn 
than we have done in the past but it will 
be economy in the long run. I can get as 
close to a fence with the tractor as I 
could with the horses and it doesn’t 
sweat so when the ground gets right in 
the spring I can jump onto that tractor 
and with the two bottom plow, kill any 
nine horses in the county. With it to 
supplement the work of the horses in 
rush seasons and do odd jobs that formerly 
required other power, I can farm this 
135 acres with four horses. 

“The tractor works on this clay soil 
just as well as the horses. When the 
ground is too wet to plow with horses, 
it is too wet to get onto with a tractor and 
vice versa. Nor does it pack the ground 
any more than a team, except at the ends 
and the corners. There is just this one 
difference so far as plowing is concerned. 
When the ground does get just right— 
and our clay ground is just right for 
plowing only a few days—lI can get onto 
the ground and keep the machine going 
until the plowing is all done. Last fall 
I kept accurate account on a nineteen 
acre field for wheat and it took me just 
thirty-five hours to plow it and the total 
cost of lubricating oil, kerosene and gaso- 
line was just fifty cents an acre. The 
actual cost while in the field may be a 
little greater than with horses, but when 
you shove the old tractor into the shed, 
she isn’t eating her head off.” 

Hinebaugh uses a four year rotation of 
clover, corn, oats, and wheat because 
this gives him about forty percent of his 
crops to sell and he figures on feeding 
about sixty percent of the crops raised. 
The corn is fertilized with 250 pounds 
of acid phosphate per acre in addition to 
the manure put on, while the wheat gets 
an application of 200 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre. This owner generally uses 
sixteen percent acid phosphate, but prefers 
the twenty percent goods and when he 
can get this, he does not diminish the ap- 
plication at all. 

Here the big idea is to gear the crops 
raised to the market. “What's the logic 
in raising something that the market is 
not willing to pay for?’’ the owner queried. 
Then, explaining further, he said: “I still 
have five high-grade sows on hand, but 
last year when hogs got. high, I gradually 
let go of mine. The time to sel! is when 
there are plenty of buyers. Two years 
ago I fed steers, but when I got thru i had 
a manure pile that cost me about $1,200, 
so I let up on the cattle business for a while. 
I have only a few cattle on hand now, but 
am growing & supply of corn this 
year and will lay in cattle next fall if 
there continues to be indications that it 
will pay to feed steers next winter. The 
last two or three years, the sheep have 
paid better than anything else.” 

When I was there, the house and all 
outbuildings, except the poultry house 
were lighted by a farm plant. The poultry 
house was wired but not connected, so by 
this time the hens can ghell out the eggs 
even before the sun comes up. 

“I had been wanting to buy one of 
these outfits for the last five or six years,” 
Hinebaugh said, “but I put it off thinking 
they might get cheaper, but they didn’t 
do it and I didn’t want to wait until both 
the wife and I had one foot in the grave 
before we could enjoy modern conveniences 
and comforts.” And this is one thing that 
struck me as unusual about th Hinebaugh 
farm. It is a fine type of farm that is not 
spectacular in its operation, but always 
safe because production is geared to the 
market. I have learned to be cautious 
about writing up spectacular farmers, as 
the spectacles are not always profitable 
and in the long run, good farming is 
profitable farming. And any system that 
is not geared to the market, is likely to 
be unprofitable. 


$s. KO etd cn 
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~you feel rested at 


night 


~you get more wear 
~you save money 


with the “HOOD>\\/[] rkshu 


More and more people each year 
are finding that it pays to keep the 
feet incondition. More and more 
people are wearing the Hood 
Wurkshu. It is a shoe built for ac- 
tive men. Shoes should protect the 
feet, but not hamper nor confine 
them in doing so. The Wurkshu 
gives ample protection, yet you al- 
most feel as if youwere“going bare- 
foot”. The cool, comfortable can- 
vas uppers allow the feet to 


“breathe”. The soles of tough, tire- 
tread rubber save the shocks, give 
the feet perfect freedom in action, 
and they wear long and evenly. The 
pneumatic heels give greater wear 
than leather, and you “walk on air”. 
The Hood Wurkshu merits your 
careful inspection. Today most all 
stores carry the Wurkshu. If you 
should have difficulty, write us for 
full information. 


There is a Hood Shoe, to save the feet, and save 


money, for every member of the family. 


Write for the Hood Buying Guide. Sent free. 


Hood Rubber Products Co. inc. 


Watertown, Massachusetts 
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LETTERS AND COMMENT 

















This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
mot necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will blish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





FAMILY IN ACTION 

The family in action is our theory exactly of 8. F. 
We are always anxious to get it. The page of 
Letters and Comment is well worth the price, 
besides the other interesting reading suited to all 
farm homes, both old and young. We hope you 
may continue fearless in the stand you have token 
against liquor, ete. Prohibition should, must, and 
will win.—Mrs. F. 8., Ind. 

NOT LEFT OUT 

I have four children, two girls and two boys. 
The three older children are grown but the baby 
boy is 5 years old. My oldest daughter has been 
teaching school for two years, but is attending 
normal school at present. My other daughter is 
17 years old, graduating from high school this 
spring, so I have had very little help from them as 
they have had their time well filled. I do their 
sewing and laundry besides all the work necessary 
to be done on a farm. We farm 260 acres and I 
have had no hired help for fifteen years. 

In the spring I hatch and sell baby chicks. I 
just took off a hatch yesterday and have my incu- 
bators cleaned and reset and the baby chicks spoken 
for in three weeks. I made over $1,000 last year 
from my poultry. Sometimes it seems as if a farm 
woman has a particularly hard time, but as a rule 
the work is spread out over the entire year and she 
has time for recreation. Last fall I joined a com- 
munity chorus club and attended every week until 
we disbanded in February. We had a good director 
and enjoyed it very much. We have had a car for 
several years and this February installed a good 
radio set which every member of the family enjoys. 
We do not feel left out of anything because we live 
on a farm. There are very few times we cannot 
attend church services as regularly as if we were 
in town, or anywhere we wish to go.— Mrs. W. C. 
S., Kan. 


FROM AN EX-SOLDIER 

I am more than pleased with your stand on the 
booze question. I see there is quite a bit of talk 
that most of us ex-soldiers are for booze. Now I 
can assure you there's one ex-soldier that was over- 
seas that is not for booze. 

I shall renew my subscription in a few days; am 
getting some of my neighbors into a club.— 
W. F. M., 8. D. 


FILLS THE DENT 

My time is out for 8. F. and I thought I would let 
it drop; not that I did not like it, but because I 
take one daily and several other papers. But the 
“Too much booze talk”’ of T. L. 8. of Kansas de- 
cided me on the question, so, Mr. Editor, this very 
small dent caused by him dropping out must be 
filled right now. So please find one dollar to mark 
me up three years, and may it put just a little 
more “push to your pencil” in behalf of the home 
and the rising generation.—J. W. J., Col. 


GIVES WHOLESOME SUGGESTIONS 

I surely do appreciate all the good, practical 
articles written by people of actual experience in 
their line. I hope the editor and his dear wife will 
be as happy as we are. Was pleased to see their 
pictures. Surely they, if any two, could and ought 
to know how to make a happy, congenial home 
I believe they have helped to make a good many 
homes happier by their articles in S. F 

We enjoy Mr. Nichols’ Birdseye Views of Par 
Lands. Also Ferreted Facts for Farmers by Alas- 
tair Montgomery. That article on Page 122 on 
“These Children of Ours” has in it, I would say, 
the foundation of a happy life not only for them- 
selves, but they will have learned how to be sought 
after in their old age. Because, I believe that the 
way we are allowed to behave when we are children 
is the way we will unconsciously act if we get old 
and childish. 

I like the article, “Take Time to be Friendly.” 
I wish it would soak into those people's hearts and 
brains who say every time they get a chance, ‘“‘So- 
and-so was such a hard worker; she never took 
time to read or go anywhere.”’ I have often known 
those useful hard workers and they haven't accom- 





plished much more than the others, and sometimes 
not as much as those who have been singing and 
smiling when working. Our husbands and children 
need our love and companionship as much as they 
need the work we do for them, and we need their 


love and companionship and how will we merit 
it or get it if we don't give it? 


thts do you leave with those whom you bave 





been visiting? Do you plant thoughts of gloom and 
dissatisfaction to ponder over when they are alone 
or do you leave happy thoughts behind you? Two 
men come here to visit my husband's father, who 


is crippled with rheumatism. He can walk around 
the place but not far at a time. After those men 
go we hear such tales of woe. Before they've been 
here there is contentment with things in general 
They say to him (they live in town and he's lived 
nearly all his life in the country), “My! How can 


Also another thing | would like to add. Whias- 
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you stand to live in the country? I'd die of lone- 
someness."" Some others when they come say, 
““My, you've got it good; you have time to sit and 
read all those good books and be indoors; you don’t 
have to go out in the cold at all if you don’t want 
to. The register is a g place for cold feet, isn't 
it?” He feels cheered up for several days after 
those people have been here. They also remark on 
how good and quiet it is out in the country. 
People should teach their children to be kind and 
considerate of others, young or old. It's awfully 
hard to live with an old or young person who has 
been brought up to be selfish, cross, sarcastic and 
domineering. Another thing I've often noti 
the oldest child is often made to take the blame for 
what a younger one has said or done. Parents, 
don't make the mistake of making the oldest give 
up everything a younger child wants. I know an 
oldest girl who says po wished she'd been taught 
to distinguish when she should say yes or no. 
has often been asked for things and given them up, 
later to find that she needed them worse than the 
party who asked or hinted for them. She hasn't 
a receding chin either. Let the oldest and younger 
ones all help, but don’t put all the responsibility on 
one pair of shoulders ause that child is more 
obedient or willing. One lady told me her mother 
always taught the oldest one how to do things but 
not the younger ones, so she had to learn from her 
.nother-in-law and many were the mistakes and 
blunders she made. I know an oldest sister that had 
to carry the younger sister and brother so much that 
she suffers and will suffer from backache the rest of 
her life. I know one oldest sister who was obliged 
to domineer the children and now she domineers 
everyone she can. N y has much love for her. 
Most everyone avoids her when they can. I believe 
children will act considerate and kind if they are 
taught to, and will be considerate and kind when 
they are old.—Mrs. C. A. P., Minn§ 


GLAD IT CAME 

I just want to say this for S. F.: I don't think 
there is another farm journal that can compare with 
it in any wise; we certainly have learned and tried 
some wonderful things from it and do not want to 
do without it. One thing about it, I have found it 
truthful and clean in every respect do not 
hesitate to recommend it to everybody. It cer- 
tainly has been a wonderful help to me in many 
ways—in fact, always. I am sending you a wonder- 
ful recipe for limberneck in chickens. It is safe and 
cheap and just what the farmer's wife needs lots 
of times when it isn’t handy or convenient to get to 
a drug store. Take the leaves from poison ivy, or 
poison oak some call it—about a quart of leaves in 
a gallon of water—and boil to a strong ooze. Give 
a teaspoonful to the fowl that cannot stand, every 
two — a = ot Put in inki 
water for a few until allalanger is past. I wi 
vouch for this as hundreds of people have used it 
after I have told them and in every case it has 
proved su 

I have a white Leghorn chicken farm at present. 
I am shipping one crate per day and I owe quite a 

amount of my success to things that I have 

earned from your journal and certainly thank you 
for the promptness of my paper coming to my home. 
I am glad that it ever came.—Mrs. M. E. L., Ky. 


FOUND HELP 

You asked me if I thought 8S. F. was doing me 
any good. Yes, it papes a whole lot; I will tell 
you one thing. I had a sow to farrow and she 
commencedeating her pigs. I didn't know what to 
do. I happened to be reading S. F. and found a 
recipe for the trouble, and she has never eaten 
since. I will have to say that the paper is worth 
that it costs.—W. H. it., Ohio. 





THROWS A BOMB SHELL 

It is*time a bomb shell was exploded in the 

ultry business. We take at “Ferndale” the fol- 
owing publicationss The American Poultry Jour- 
nal, Sucgessful Farming, The Farm Journal, and 
besides I have read various other booklets and pub- 
lications, all of which to my way of thinking are 
found wanting to the average farmer; and you will 
concede the fact that the average farmer is the boy 
who furnis the market with the majority of eggs 
and poultry meat. 

I agree with the experts that the day of the hit 
and miss poultry methods are past. However, I 
cannot agree from a farmer’s point of view that we 
need a lot of useless information about buildi 
fancy chicken houses with concrete floors, patented 
feed hoppers, drinking vessels, scientifically bal- 
anced foods at prohibitive prices, because, a 
there are many of us, and I believe the majority, 
that cannot afford these things which may be al 
right if we could afford them. 

Why not devote the majority of the space in 
these publications in teaching us how to make good 
“with what we have?”’ Why not tell the farmers 
how to transform the old “hen house” he already 
has into one that is correct in principle with only 
the cost of time and labor plus as little cost as 
possible? He can arrange the roosts, nests, litter, 
ventilation, fix the old roof so it won't leak if he is 
told emphatically that it must absolutely be dry. 
He must be told that he must keep that house 
clean and disinfected, and he does not need a 
sprayer to do this. A good-sized paint brush will 
do the trick. He must be told hew vital clean water 
is to his flock and he can give them clean water in 
iron, pots, crocks that he usually has on a farm. He 
does not need fancy water vessels he cannot afford. 

In feeding he should know the food values of the 
principal products most every farmer has on 
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to feed, such as corn, wheat, oats, bran, potatoes, 
turnips, beets, beans, ete. We will say to balance 
a ration he needs protein, carbohydrates, fat and 
ash. He should be told how to get these elements 
from what he has on hand. Ch and grit are 
available on the farm. If these farmers are told 
in plain, non-technical terms how to house, clean, 
disinfect, feed and water and care for their flocks, 
and practically all these requisites are available on 
the average farm, surely much will have been done 
for the farmer. He will find that if he will care for 
his flock in this manner he does not have much 
need for poultry cures, tonics, ete. His flock will 
be healthy and vigorous and only healthy and 
vigorous aidene produce.—B. H., Ind. 

Yomment: Evidently B. H. does not read his 
publications very carefully. We feel sure that the 
vast majority of those who carefully read the poul- 
try columns of 8S. F. will agree that the big majority 
of the articles contain the experience of farm 

ultry raisers with the use of feeds and materials 
ound on most farms.—Editor. 


A BOUQUET 
I have just been looking over the March issue 
of S. F. and find so many interesting features in its 
es that I can do no less than write you a few 
ines of congratulations on your ievement of 
producing such a neat, instructive home and farm 
journal. I am too much engrossed with my labors 
to read all that comes in my mail. So asa matter of 
economy I in to “weed out” some of the 
reading matter I receive. 
I am engaged in fruit, poultry and hog raising. 
I find by inquiry that S. F. is the preference of the 
> ym intensified farmers or fruit ucers.— 
A. F. M., Iowa. 





A GREAT STIMULATOR 

If I were to say to you that I thought the Febru- 
ary number a wonderfully good number it would 
be expressing my opinion of every issue. I like ‘em 
all, and I read them all. Some articles I like to 
read better than others. It sure is interesting to 
follow Mr. Nichols to the Far Lands, and the article, 
“Bamboosled By Booze,” and in February, Liberty 
and Liquor and the Editorial Comments are mostly 
good. The history of the Percheron horse was very 
Interesting to me. 

8. F. gets  pretay thoroly read in this sod mansion 
in the sand hills. Talk about pioneer days in 
Nebraska! Well, with getting back to normalcy 
with the deflation in prices; i at is not sitios in 

ioneer life I don’t know what you wou it. 

h, they say in the early days the grasshoppers took 
everything they produced. I wonder who got what 
they produced this time. But grin and bear it and 
grow out of it is all the remedy I know. - 

S. F. may not be a cure for all the ills of farming, 
but it is a great stimulator —D. J. T., Neb. 


SAVED A COW 

We are tenants on a 50-50 basis, and are popetiant 
farmers, and so I look on this farm as tho it nged 
to my husband and myself. 8S F. has from the 
first issue been a continuous help and some ten or 
twelve years made it possible for me to save, 
after the men had given up, a very valuable milk 
cow. She had milk fever. We never had seen it 
before, and only for the clear diagnosis and treat- 
ment given in 8S. F. we would have lost her. 
used a gas lamp pump and clean, old, white cotton 


cloth and ; pumped in air in each quarter, tied 
teat, and t worked udder with an upward 
motion. From es she came back to earth. 


That one thing has paid for many years’ subscrip- 
tions to S. F. and it is excellent in all its parts. 
I raised my first turkeys from 8. F. directions. 
hatched four and rai three; one died before I 
found they were hatching, and ever afterward I 
saved and raised practi all my hatch from same 


ons. 

As a girl I made my first hotbed from 8. F. direc- 
tions; had lettuce and radishes in early April in 
Alberta, where the usual time outside is late June 
or July ist, and many other things have I got and 
handed on to my neighbors from 8. F. I am satis- 
fied Fruit, G nm and Home will quite live up to 
my expectations. 

I hope for success enough to write you of im- 
provements we have made on this farm as tenants 
sometime. There is two feet of snow just now. 


a! hope to send some new subscribers.— Mrs. 
. 8. R. 


-— 


We all think S. F. among the best and cleanest 
papers we have ever had in our home. We have 
three boys and one little girl and they have a 
grand race to see which one will get to read first. 
We all enjoy the story of Mr. Nichols; our oldest 
boy likes the $97 story, but I read aloud to all the 
family the Birdseye Views of Far Lands. It is read 
from the first page to the last and sometimes we 
re-read different things because we really enjoy 
them, but it sure gets on some of our readers toes 
when they read “ mboozled By Booze.” I am 
sure that it is fine. F 

The writer is certainly to be co tulated on his 
broad-minded attitude. He surely is to be con- 
sidered a fair-minded man, as liquor is the ruin of 
many homes. We have lots of booze ters here 
but they are fighters for it, not against it. It sure 
would be God's blessing if this old world would 

rohibition and maybe some day it would be 

hristianized.—J. L. T., Okla. 


I am a reader of S. F., and will say it is the best 





farm paper that goes thru the mail now.—L. W., 
Kan. 
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Nothing illustrates so well the VALUE that is 
built into a CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Standard 
Serge Suit as the Drenching Test pictured here. 
A “5130” Serge, taken at random from the 
racks, is drenched in water (no thunderstorm 
ever did half so thorough a job !), removed, hung 
up to dry and pressed . . . without the slightest 
change in color, shrinkage or loss of shape. 
Write for the new SERGE FOLDER showing 
samples, and telling of this astonishing test. 
THE JOSEPH & FEISS CoO. 
2168 West 53rd Street Cleveland, Ohio 
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Why not be well-dressed 
when CLOTHCRAFT costs so little? 


This Spring, it costs a man only $27 to be well-dressed. $27 is the 
price of a CLOTHCRAFT “5130” Standard Serge Suit . the 


Los Angeles, in the Clothcraft Store in 


m New York City to 


ery other town in the country. 


price fr 
your town, and in nearly ev 

Of course, you must not think of this “5130” as “a $27 suit”, Ie 
is a Clothcraft Suit, priced at $27, which is altogether another story. 

For this reason: CLOTHCRAFT is worn by over 200,000 men 
each season. . . . made in the largest single clothing plant in America, 
buying the finest fabrics and findings in immense quantities at lower 
prices, using the most economical and scientific tailoring methods. .. . 
and turning all the savings thus made into a lower retail price! 


That is why at $27, this famous “5130” Serge gives you the long 
wear, lasting good looks, style, and quality of materials that make it 


the sationa/ value of the season in men’s clothing. 


Offered in **5130°’ Blue, Gray or Brown Serge, at $27. 
’ 3 Re, 

Also, in Sport Models at $30. A heavier weight, ‘*4150°° 

De Luxe Serge, at $33. In fancy fabrics—worsteds or cash- 


o 


meres—CLOTHCRAFT Clothes are priced from $25 to $40 


At the CLOTHCRAFT Store in Your Town 
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WHO CAN BUY THE SURPLUS? 


Continued from page 5 


Bureau Federation, estimates that the| 


current annual balance of indebtedness of 
the rest of the world to the United States 
which must be covered by American in- 
vestments in foreign countries will be in 
th eighborhood of one billion dollars 
for the vear 1923 This is based on the 
assumption that agricultural commodities 
» be e xporte d in satisfactory volume 

at remunerative prices 
Reduced to its simplest terms this is 


the way Mr. Moorhouse would balance | 





our trade with the rest of the world. Note | 


ho Ww it diffe 


war 


rs from our position before the 


After the War 
Sales by Us—1. Exports of commodi- 
ties; 2. Use of money (interest due us); 
3. Ocean transportation. 


Offset by Purchases by Us—1. Imports | 


of commodities; 2. Securities; 3. Marine | 


insurance; 4. Travel of tourists abroad; 
5. Immigrants’ remittances; 6. Gold. 
“There are three important changes to 
notice. First, the use of money is now 
sold by us instead of purchased. Second, 
the item of securities has shifted to the 
other side and must now be purchased by 
us instead of sold by us. Third, gold is 
now being importe« The purchase of 
foreign securities and net imports of gold 
are the two major factors in making it 
possible for our exports to continue in as 
large volume as they have the last three 
years. Since both of these have declined 





seriously the last few months there is cause | 


for concern about future exports. 
“Our major sales 


abroad will continue | 


to consist of exports of commodities and | 


the use of money These will be offset or 
paid for in the main by imports of com- 
modities and purchase of securities. It is 
not reasonable to think that net imports of 


gold will or should regularly continue. In| 


the interest of sound banking in the United 
States and the restoration of financial 
st iit ibroad we already have too 
ld and it would be desirable to 
1 sor vf it back This will make 
sary to increase iumnports 
roods t purchase of foreign securi- 


we ¢ xpect our exports 


xis to be maintained. The return of | 


rder in Europe would encour- 


“Let us then fix firmly in our minds the | 
I t that on t! one hand we hav for sale 
commodit nd the use of money and in| 
retur! buy commodities and securities 


If nt our sales of goods abroad to 
t expand our purchases of 
It then becom 

ir buying of commodities 


or both, or le tting our 


Vast Credit Resources 
Relatively few Americans think in 
»f world markets and national trade 
balances, but we are being forced to do so 
hether we like it or not. We have now 


| durable 


YOUR OWN FARM HOME | oe: x: orice tro 


right here in this country £5 percent of the 
id's money gold In the first six] 
- hs of 1921 we imported $346,000,000 | ; 
in gold and a like amount the last half of | 
the ir. That is nine times as much as 
we imported in 1919 and nearly three 
times much as in the year just closed 
Lucki wr business net imports of gold 
have fallen off rapidly in last few months. 
Wit ll this gold flowing to our shores, 


howe’ er, no one can accuse us of being a 
\mericans have purchased liber- 
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Like water off a duck’s back, rain runs off the steel 
case of the Columbia Hot Shot Battery. Water- 
proof, storm-proof, rust-proof. Simple—Can’t 
get out of order. Can’t be bumped out of com- 
mission. Always a prompt, hot spark. Power 
in it for a good long time. Yet, the steel case 
Columbia Hot Shot costs no more than a fibre 
case battery. It’s worth demanding. 


Columbia 
Dry Batteries 


— last ae 








Columbia Dry Batteries for 
every kind of service are sold 
at electrical, hardware and auto 
accessory shops, garages, general 
Insist upon Columbia. 


stores. 




















The CLIPPER 


There are three things that Buck 
your lawns, Dandelions, Buc 
lantain, and Crab Grass. 
one season the Clipper will 
drive them all out. 
Send for circulars and 
prices 
CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO., 


¥ DIXON, ILLINOIS 


Send for the | International Catalog 












Eels wink, Muskrats and other 
a chi Fis fur-bearing animals, in! 

3 numbers, with our new, Fol 
ing, Galvanized Steel Wire Tra; It catches them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made ina 1 ‘sizes. Strong and 
Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
| Bookle t on best bait known for attracting all kinds of fish. 


J. F. GREGORY, Dept. 31, Lebanon, Mo, 


YOU CAN OWN 








Annual payments less than rent. $100.00 to | cessories for 
$500.00 eash secures a “Made-to-Order” Farm | Fords at Whole 
with new house, barn, tools, and seeds. 30 years to Save big 
pay. Rich sx oil, pure water, good ne ighbors and on bodies by 
Write for free bookiet. | buying direct 


ally of foreign bonds In the first half of | markets. No er »p failures. 
1922 we bought more than hak a billion | WISCONSIN COLONIZATION CO. 


Box 18. Ojibwa, Wisconsin 
dollars worth and the list of the last few 


We accept no advertisements from merchants 
a s indeed formidable, more than two] who are not reliable. Our guarantee protects 
billion since the armistice, November 11, you from fraudulent and irresponsible adver- 
= ecg’ billion of which went to 21] eisers. You have nothing to lose and every- 
7. ries 1ast year thing to gain by taking advantage of the 
his international book balance cor liberal offers found in these columns. 











from factory 

For Ford—Prices From $27 SOUp. F to Consumer 
tirect Pay only one prom.” 
International Body Works, 914 W.Ohio St. Dept. 2, Chicage, MM. 


HOISTS FOR FORD TRUCKS $27 


Guaranteed— We pay the Freigh 
pot rarely Manufacturing Co., Streator, lil. 


Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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tains some very interesting items. For | 
instance, the amount of money sent out 

of the United States annually by foreigners 

who come over here to work. During the 

war we required them to send all their 
money thru one bank so we could keep 

tab on it. The Harvard Economic 

Service estimates that in 1914 immi- 

grants’ remittances amounted to 600 

million dollars. In 1920 it increased to 

700 millions and in 1921 fell back to 500) 
millions. 

Then, there is the item of travel. Every- | 
one who has not been abroad thinks the 
average American is “easy picking,” and 
those who have been across the pond know 
it ss true for they have been plucked. | 
Since 1919 tourists’ expenditures have in- 
creased from 50 million dollars to 200 
million dollars, and some would put it 
much higher. This money, of course, is | 
largely consumed and no physical assets 
brought to this country in return. 

The funding of the British debt to this | 
country removes one obstacle of progress. 
The occupation of the Ruhr is an unset-} 
tling factor. The determination and col- 
lection of German indemnities, however, 
would go a long way toward the stabiliza- 
tion of European affairs and «hus facilitate 
our getting on a better working basis with 
all of the European countries. Possibly 
the American move to conditionally join | 
the international court set up by the! 
League of Nations may be the lesaduomen 
of the working out of more harmonious 
relations all around. 

Whatever may be the answer to a pos- 
sible surplus of agricultural and other 

yroducts in this country because of the 
nes of European buying power and 
Germany’s irretrievable mark we must not 
be without a program of action, be it 
either expansion or restriction. Agricul- 
ture operates on a yearly basis and there-| 
fore cannot merely stop buying. She pro- 
duces to feed the world, even if her prod-| 
ucts bring less than cost of production. 
And in that thought lies a ray of hope. 
Europe will eat! She cannot cut down | 
her consumption beyond a certain point 
and she cannot increase her agricultural 
production beyond a given amount. And 
as far as Russia, the past bread basket of | 
Europe, is concerned, she is down and out 
for a decade as far as wheat production is 
concerned; and G. Michael, who re- 
cently returned from southeastern Europe, 
says, she is off the map as a wheat} 
surplus producer for at least a genera- 
tion. 

It is reported, and is probably true, that 
the Moscow government is exporting rye 
and some wheat at the same time that the 
United States is feeding Russia’s children. 
Any country that does not balance its 
domestic requirements can force an export. 
In making the above statement, forced 
exports were not taken into consideration | 
by Mr. Michael. 

The puzzle picture of our exports, how- 
ever, is not confined by any means to 
Russia altho it used to be a potent factor 
in supplying Europe with grain and we 
have largely taken her place altho some of 
the Russian business was absorbed by | 
Argentine, Australia and Canada. Ger-| 
many and France undoubtedly will not | 
settle their differences for some months 
to come and this means that we are ap- 
proaching another harvest with rather 
indefinite information regarding the pros- | 
pective outlet for a number of our larger 
agricultural commodities, a sufficient num- 
ber to influence prices of practically all 
farm commodities. Just how this situation 
will be faced is not yet known, but more 
and more interest is shown in the subject 
by agriculture, industry and finance, and 
there is a distinct disposition to ascertain | 
the facts fully regarding the European | 
situation so that we will not be caught un- | 
aware or uninformed. We must find who | 
can buy and to whom we can ship about | 


four billion dollars worth of crops which | 
will be ready before many months, 
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Representative Wanted 








For Each County in Your State 
Liberal Pay--Pleasant Work 














Mail the Coupon—Be First From Your County 











their renewals. 


and pleasant. 


orders and 
sending them in. 











PAUL CHESTNUT—One of our 


Live Illinois Representatives 


save 


We need a representative in your county. 
Subscriptions are constantly expiring and we 
want some one to call on subscribers and secure 
At the same time you can take 
new subscriptions and keep us posted regarding 
agricultural conditions in your county. 

The boy or man who gets the job will be well 
paid for his work and will find it interesting 


Successful Farming has hundreds of sub- 
scribers now in your county and all that is 
necessary to renew these subscribtions is to let 
them know that you are acting as our repre- 
sentative. They will be glad to give you their 
themselves the 


trouble of 


Three Magazines 


Besides Successful Farming .we also publish 
Fruit, Garden and Home, a magazine of interest 
, to every family, and The Dairy Farmer, which 
is of definite help and interest to farmers who milk cows. i 


This means that 


practically every family in your county is a likely prospect for one of the three 


publications. Some will want two of the 
magazines. 

As our representative you can make a splendid 
income, you willbe your own boss, can work when 
it best suits your convenience and you will be do- 
ing a real favor to the residentsof your county. 

Offer is open to men, women, boys and girls. 
Whether you are a boy or girl in school or if 
you are older, it makes no difference.: The offer 
is good to any reliable, industrious hustler, who 
wants to make good money and will put in 
enough timeatthe job to honestly represent us. 

While it is not absolutely necessary, it would 
help you considerably if you have a car or some 
means of conveyance so that you can see more 
people during the time you work. The job is big 
enough to take up 
your whole time, 
or you can work 
at it part time if 
you prefer. 





tives. 














GILBERT CORWIN—A Sue- 
cessful Farming Booster 
From Nebraska 


93 Success Bldg. 

















HARRY ABING—A Real 
Hustler From Wisconsin 


Send Coupon for Details 


It’s important that you write promptly— 
Better mail the coupon at the bottom of this 
page now. There are sure to be applicants from 
your county and the first person who applies for 
the job will be considered first. 

The pictures on this page are of people who 
have earned money by acting as our representa- 
The same opportunity is open to you— 
pleasant work and good pay. Let us hearfrom you 
at once before some one else gets ahead of you. 


MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 
E.. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, Iowa 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR LIBERAL OFFER 





Meredith Publications, 93 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me complete details regarding your county repre- 


sentative offer. Your plan sounds good to me and I want tolearn more aboutit. 





I have an Auto, a Horse and Buggy. I want to represent you in 
Co., State. I can 
devote all of my time. 
part ’ 


My Name 





State 


P.O 


St. or Route No 
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“A KNIGHT IN THE DARK 


By MARY PARK WILLE 


more deeply enshrouded in gloom than was lanky Ned 
MacGregor as he splashed homeward thru the mud. 
Little rivulets trickled off his cap and melted his once-shiny 
collar. His slumped shoulders invited the raindrops. His best 
coat was wet clear thru. The shoes he had polished so hopefully 
were now dingy, sodden wrecks. His whole angular frame 
drooped wiltedly as tho the cold water that was drenching him 
to the skir, had chilled his soul as well as his miserable body. 
With bitterness in heart, he welcomed the rain that was 
ruining his clothes. Let ’em shrink, stretch and fadel What 
did he care? Of what use had they proven to him? Brand new 
for the occasion, too. And he had spent hours dolling up for 
that party. Cheered by the hope that this once he would lose 
his diffidence, that Ruth Lawson would be kind. And not a 
dance, not a smile had she given him, the whole dreary evening 
thru. No chance for him, with other fellows thick as fleas! His 
appearance was always against him. 
And she had looked so winsome in her frilly organdie! The 
tantalizing vision stayed with Ned to harass him. No wonder 
the boys flocked around her for dances or even a glance from 
those teasing eyes. And he had hung bashfully on the outskirts, 
demanding nothing and receiving no more. 
Plodding dejectedly along, he visioned himself as a hero of 
some thrilling adventure. “If I had the chance I’d show her!’’ 
he muttered savagely. He saw himself rescuing the girl from a 
blazing, smoke-wreathed building, braving the flames for her 
sake, regardless of his life. Oh, to capture, single-handed, some 
bold thieves or auto-bandits; to be a popular movie star whom 
millions would applaud! Then she’d 
be sorry she had slighted him. Then 
she would see his sterling worth. 
Pondering over life’s injustice as 
he trudged dolefully thru the dusk 
Ned had covered half the mile of 
road that led to his country home 
when he noticed an unfamiliar 
dead-black mass just ahead and to 
the right. Advancing to investi- 
gate, his hands brushed an automo- 
bile fender. The car had evidently 
skidded and was still in the ditch, 
dark, still, probably deserted. 
Curiosity prompted. him to draw 
a flashlight from his pocket and 
throw its bright shaft upon the car. 
“Oh!” came an unmistakable 
feminine cry, both relieved and 
apprehensive. 
“In—in trouble? Can I help 
you?” stammered Ned in great 
surprise. 
One of the doors swung open and 
from its frame a wistful, tear- 
stained face peered out. The lamp, 
held unsteadily in Ned’s hand, gave 
him a glimpse of girlish beauty. 
“Lend me your light a moment,” 
she ordered. 
He obeyed. The girl turned the 
glare upon him while he flushed 
under his tan and freckles. ‘“Yes,”’ she answered after this 
scrutiny, “You can help me—if you will.” 
“T’ll be glad to be of service. You aren’t alone?” he queried. 
“Yes, I’m alone and I skidded. This wet clay is s ippery 
stuff. I’ve been sitting here ever so long, it seems. Afraid I'd 
fail in—in what I’m trying to do. I’m not acquainted around 
here so I didn’t know where to go for help and there isn’t a 
chance to get that car out without it. And I’ve got to get to 
Porterville——”’ her voice wavered suspiciously. 
“Our house is only about half a mile on. You better stay 
there until morning. Then I'll hook up the horses and haul you 
out——”’ 
“But I’ve got to go on tonight. I’ve got to!” 
Here was adventure all unlooked for. Beauty in distress was 
depending upon Ned MacGregor. His shoulders squared 
automatically, his voice had a masterful ring. 
“The best way I can think of,” he said, “is for you to walk on 
home with me. It was my brother’s turn to use the flivver so 
[ walked into town tonight. Hc’s probably home by this time, 
tho, and I can take you . n im that.” 
“You're very kind,” she murmured and stepped out into the 
rain. 
“Not a bit. It’ll be a—pleasure; but I’m afraid that you'll 
get wet-——”’ 
“It doesn’t matter. Nothing matters if I can get there in 
time. Let’s go.’’ 

Still masterfully, he tucked a slim white hand within his arm, 
his heart fluttering a little at his daring. ‘The walking’s bad. 
I know the road,” he said in explanation. : 


Conversation lagged, but the walk seemed short to Ned. His 


2 murky night, weeping dismal autumnal rain, was no 





thoughts were ina turmoil. He had never seen such a girl. And 
the mystery was so intriguing. For all he knew, there might 
even be danger. Why was she alone on the Porterville road in 
the middle of the night? The car os had abandoned was a 
high-powered one of a well-known exclusive make. Both girl 
and car suggested money and class to the puzzled country lad. 
If only Ruth Lawson might see him now, efficient, dependable! 

“My name is Ned MacGregor and I live here on a farm.” He 
volunteered the information with some vague hope that the 
girl would respond. 

“I’m glad to know it, Mr. MacGregor,” she answered cor- 
dially. Then, “If you don’t mind, I rather would not tell any- 
thing about myself. I live at a distance and it is unlikely that 
we will ever meet again. If you can take me on trust,’ she 
smiled, “I’ll be grateful—always,” she ended. 

“Of course I will, if you wish it,” the amateur squire of dames 


Wetter than ever, but no longer drooping, Ned escorted the 
mystery-lady up the drive, to his father’s garage. ‘Tom is 
home! The car’s here!” he cried triumphantly. ‘Don’t you 
want dry things before we go on?” he asked. “Ma would lend 


you what you need.” ‘ 
“No, thanks, I’m not wet,” the girl declared. “I’d rather not 


- lose time.” 


“The engine will sort of dry your feet and it isn’t very cold.” 
ee me. Youare wet. I’ll wait here while you goand 
change.” 
Ned laughed away the idea that rain could do him any harm. 
“T get wet lots of times,” he b “It never bothers me. 
Here’s a dry coat. I'll slip into 
that. Now I’m ready, but I’m 
afraid this car won’t be much like 
the one you're “aa 

“Tt’s all right so long as it goes. 
I’m not out for pleasure—tonight.” 

“Tt’ll go all right,”” Ned was con- 
fident. With a rattle and snort the 
car was off and Ned’s heart beat 
with throbs of exultation. 

For Porterville was thirty miles 
away. His adventure was just be- 
ginning. The dainty f ce of 
the girl by his side made the young 
man’s nostrils np He was 
proud of himself for assuming lead- 

_ ership—she was meekly following 
his plans. He wasn’t merely an 
awkward, bashful lout! Small won- 
der his blood was surging madly. 

“At what time,” he heard a sweet 
voice say, “does the earliest train 

south? One that stops at your 
ittle station? I don’t believe I 
know the name.” 

“Twin Lakes. The morni 
train is due at eight-fifteen.” 

“That's eo With luck and 
your help I can do it yet,” she 





“And what about me?’’ she queried softly, looking up planned. “May I bother you more 
with ardent eyes. 


—after Porterville? The time is 
short and there’s no one else.” 

“Anything in my power I'll be glad to do—dear lady,” he 
finished half under his breath. 

“Can you have my car out of the ditch and at the station in 
time to meet that morning train? Get a man from the garage 
to help you and be sure to have it rw § This will take care 
of expenses.” She tucked some folded bills inside the hand 
nearest her upon the wheel. 

“Yes, I will.” It was a promise. “But I'd rather not take— 


“Use what you need to get the speed. You can give me what’s 
left tomorrow. The money is of no importance but please don’t 
fail to meet the train. If the car isn’t here ready everything will 
be spoiled for me. And I won't offend you by trying to pay for 
what you are doing to help. For that, I will always be in your 
debt, but believe that I’m really grateful.” 

“And I am grateful for the chance to get in on this—ad- 
venture.” 

“Adventure,” the girlechoed. “Yes. Maybe I’m an adven- 
turess. You might be getting yourself into trouble by trying 
to help me out.” 

“I’m not afraid, but if I knew, I think I’d help you anyway.” 

“Would you? I surely thank you. But let me assure you 
that I’m breaking no laws.” 

“Tt wouldn’t matter to me,” Ned heard himself say stoutly. 

The lights of Porterville shone dully ahead. The drive was 
almost ended. They found a large brown house at the address 
she gave. This, it seemed, was her destination. 

“But there’s no light. Suppose nobody’s home,” he urged. 

“There is. There must be. Anyway, you haven’t time. I 
know the people who live here. And I’m (Continued on page 88 - 
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ee Buy Direct From Gordon-Van Tine 
Mills and Save $200 to $2,000 


Gordon -Van Tine 
Home Plan No. 508 


—-~» America’s Most 
Popular Farm Home 


This comfortable, 8-room home 
was specially planned for farm 
needs. Has 5 bedrooms, bath, living 
room, dining room, well arranged 
kitchen, outside washroom, closets. 

Hall and side porch 
arrangement enables 
men to pass direct to 
dining room without going 
through other rooms. Big 
Wea attic. 


Built by Over 
500 Farmers 


We asked more thana 
thousand farmers and 
their wives what kind 
of a house they wanted 
2nd this is the result— 
v hall the convenien- 


- ————— ce. .o make work easy 
fn ; and living enjoyable. Yet our big 
- volume production makes the price 
astonishingly low. Note how our 
ur olesaie A RO fap MBB istcst price cut saves Yor you 


1920 Price 1922 Price 


Than Ever This Spring ! $5,114 $3,508 


Today’s Price 

















OU CAN OWN the finest home or barn in your neighborhood, yet 
y save up to $500, $1,000 or $2,000 or more by buying at Gordon-Van 
ine’s guaranteed quality, direct-from-mill prices. Not in five years ete 
have you had such an opportunity to build on a rock-bottom basis. Our o* *3 A RN ® . 


recent price-cut is bringing us hundreds of orders for homes and building 6 No. 437 *® 
material. Take advantage of these lowered prices—build at wholesale #@ 
—this spring! Just ask us for ‘‘New Price-List”’ and Books ef Plans and « 
Building Material—Mailed FREE! 


° 
@ 
Send us Your Bills to Figure, or Buy a . 
* 
ial 
* 






Gordon -Van Tine Ready-Cut Building 
We sell you your building either Ready-Cut, or in yard lengths, as you 
wish. Either way saves you money, but the Ready-Cut plan enables you 
to get material ready- framed, avoiding 17% lumber waste and up to 30% +, .* 
saving in carpenters’ time. “aang t* 
If you can’t pick a building from our catalogs to suit your needs, send us _ Famous Gordon-Van Tine Gothic- 


it . Size 32x48. Sold in 1920 
your lumber bill on the building you have in mind, and we will figure it for  {o°$5.619: Today's price... $1,631 






you, giving you our lowest guaranteed freight prices. Prove our savings! gett tae, 
© 
5,000 Building Material Bargains— Wholesale Prices e* BARN +, 
“gam, No. 401 + 


Largest stocks in the middle west of lumber, lath, shingles, doors, windows, roofing, e 









moulding, screens, hot-bed sash, building hardware, paints, varnishes, plumbing and bath- » . 
room supplies. See our 100-page catalog. ; . 
% . Values You Can’t Match Locally » \ 
* 
Van Tine ¢ 
4! ? Surfaced ity 2 
Oo is, aint a 
_ 200 Plans Mae Goes fur- ‘ : —_ 
oe Complete oo — e 
a Ma 2a 
‘1b coment. Fire of Kinde for vent Se »* 
resisting; ality house paint, all = 
BarnBook and kinds eles yoy colors. $60 | Per Most lar barn built. Strong— 
of barns. bee « Ly Fy jower prices 1s Roll Gallon big ~ 4 Si SO Ka. Salt in 1920 for 
ramec ize 2x! 
Building Mate- $1,950; Today’s price ..... $1,296 
mt Garages $89 and Up y 
rial Catalog bangeing iantamaiee. Se 
tn building materials © Lumber ready-cut, bun-§ Gordon-Van Tine Co. 
—— and marked. Build it Address DeskR.-29at office nearest you. 











ourself and save money. 





e Please send me —- - — 
Tir, prices and Free Books. I expect to 
G © ra on -Van n ne Co.} © 0 Build © Repair as follows: 
ORE SES OS 
ESTABLISHED one 16° Ss EMMONS ae Witty» eee ee 


Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money Back! x. Name... 


Pacific Coast Mill; Chehalis, Wash. Home Office: Davenport, Iowa Southern Mill: Hattiesburg, Miss. 5 Address anne 
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depending on you for my car, Mr. Mac- 
Gre “gor. 

“Well, goodbye,” dubiously. 

“Goodbye, Mr. MacGregor, and thank 
you L tomorrow—I mean today.’ 

rill tomorrow, or today,” he echoed, 
and left her before the gloom y-looking 
brown house. Reluctantly he rode away. 
(nd it was strange that, tho he returned 
home at a faster pace the road should 
have seemed so many miles longer. 

With the responsibility of the girl’s car 
on his mind, he had little time and no 
inclination to sleep. Instead, he fresh- 
ned up his appearance a bit and had the 
,uto at Twin Lakes long before train time. 

When the eight-fifteen pulled into the 
tation, he was waiting, eager, tense, How 
vould she look in broad daylight? Would 
he know him? Had her mission suc- 
ceeded? By will power he held himself 
erect, head back and shoulders square. 

He had accomplished the task she had set 
him to do. Knight could do no more for 
his lady. 

Few passengers were alighting and she 
was among the first, a vision of femimine 
loveliness, somehow different from the 
girls of the village. Ned could not decide 
where this difference was, he only knew 
that it was there. Tho she was dressed 
simply, there was something about her 
clothes that seemed to suggest distinetion. 
She was a beauty, a queen, and Ned’s 
knees shook at the disturbing thought that 
he was to meet her. 

Now her violet eyes scanned the sprink- 
ling of townspeople and picked out his 
angular figure. She was coming, commg— 
she was here and extending a cordial hand. 
“Here you are, I see,’’ she greeted him. 
“I knew you wouldn’t fail me.”’ 

“Over this way.” He proudly guided 
her to the parked automobile. And not 
until he had opened the door and helped 
her in was he conscious of a pale young 
man who was following her. He matter-of- 
factly took the seat by her side. “You'll 
be glad to knew I’m succeeding,” she said, 
tender eyes on the intruder. 

“I’m—glad,” was Ned’s answer. 

“But we mrustn’t loiter. Many, many 
thanks.” A friendly but hurried fare well 
and the car bowled away, leaving Ned 
dazedly gazing after. 

Over and over, in the following weeks, 
Ned re-lived the brief episode. Again his 
pulse quickened, his breath came short 
over the miracle of her beauty. Again his 
whole being surged with pride that he had 
been equal to her expectations. He would 
take no steps to find out the things that 
she had preferred he should not know. He 
would not inquire who lived in the big 
brown house. Let it all be a wonderful 
memory, 

Only for that pale young man. Whoand 
why was he? He hated the fellow fiercely 
while he knew that he ought to be grate- 
ful, for Ned was sure that the girl’s venture 
had been attempted because of him. 
Lover, brother, husband: hateful thought! | 
The pale, weak-kneed Butt-in-sky! 

News travels quickly in small towns like 
Twin Lakes and observers at the train had 
a choice bit to tell. So Ruth Lawson soon 
knew about the meeting at the depot, also 
much more, for gossip inevitably grows 
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when repeated 

At subsequent meetings, she could see | 

that Ned had changed in his manner | 

toward her. No longer did he spread him- 

self into a doormat for her small feet to 
] 





Mink, and Muskrats tn 


Catch Fish. 2 yO 





tread—and spurn. He piqued her curi- 
osity now, where he had made her feel 
contempt, for a normal girl does not prize 
that which is too easily hers. She prefers 


i! I mecult conquest 


Ni | } ud equired self-possession. He 


Ww not so awkward and ill at ease. He 
had nemory of a marvel-girl to com- 
pare with the village maids; and why | 


should he feel himself inferior to them, 
when she had treated him as an equal? | 
Fortified by this logic, he could hold his 
own at the small-town festivities. Also 


| Money refunded if not satisfied. 


» | 301 Court Ave, Des Moines, /a, 


9 new folding, gal vanized Wire 
Mesh Traps. bey catch them 
Itke a fly-trap catches files. Made strong, in all sizes. 
¥ rite for catalog showing ske tohes of our traps, best fish 
alts known, and many other Specialties for fishermen, 
WALTON SUPPLY CO.. E-24 =24, St. Louis, Mo. 


ARMY GOODS 


U. 8. Army russet shoes - - $4.48 
U. &. officers’ dress shoes - - $4.75 
U.S. Army khaki breeches- 95c 
New U.S. army khaki 

breeches button leg - - - $1.95 
U. 8. new_army rain coats - $1.96 














Write for our big spring catalog, 
TATZ & GARSH 


Successful Farming advertisements may be 
relied on. They point the way to square deals 
and better merchandise at smaller cost. 
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he occasionally stayed away, and Ruth 
found herself regretting his ce. 

“T’ll see you at the Odd Fellows’ dance 
next week?” she asked one day when they 
had happened to meet on the sidewalk. 

“T don’t know,” he answered gravely. 

“Better come and I'll give you two 
dances.” She was sure he would fall for 
that bribe. 

“It’s quite likely that I won’t be there. 
Thanks for the offer,” carelessly. 

Rebuffed where she had expected grati- 
tude, Ruth could hardly believe her ears. 
Was this the adoring yokel who had been 
her willing slave? Jealousy of that girl 
she had heard of prompted the question 
she felt forced to ask: “Is it because of 
that girl I heard about that you don’t care 
any more for Twin Lakes’ doings?” 

‘Possibly.”” A superior sort of smile 
dared to hover on Ned’s lips. His eyes 
casually scanned her rosy face in its sunny 
frame of silky hair. ‘Don’t believe all 
you hear, Ruth,” he advised. “I may 
come tothe dance and, if I do, I'll re- 
member your promise. Goodbye.” 

Ruth could have stamped her foot with 
vexation. He would have no chance to 
snub her again. She wouldn’t dance with 
him. She would be a wallflower first and 
sit out every set! But such drastic meas- 
ures were not for her, for her programs 
were always full. 

He came and he did not loiter on the 
outskirts of the crowd. He danced with 
other girls and three times with Ruth in 
spite of her previous decision. More than 
that, he accompanied her home, and she 
seemed to be unusually ious and 
charming. Ned was learning much of 
feminine ways and profiting by the 
knowledge. 

Spring arrived, bringing much activity 
to the sleepy little town. C. B. Moore, 
the big man of Mooretown, was building 
asummer home on the lake. Why had 
Twin Lakes folks never realized that they 
had the setting for a summer resort? 
Moore’s luxurious cottage started the 
boom. Houses and near-houses sprang 
up like fungi. 

One Sunday, in midsummer, when the 
resort had grown populous, Ned Mac- 
Gregor with a group of friends was walking 
along the beach. They were passing 
Moore’s beautiful summer home, half- 
envious of the power of wealth. 

“Why, Mr. MacGregor, how do you 
do?” came a cheery hail from the boat- 
house. 

Ned faced surprisedly about. He recog- 
nized the tones of that musical voice. And, 
there was his unknown lady advancing, 
smiling as tho she were actually glad. 

The knot of boys walked on slowly and 
Ned soon rejoined them, walking on air. 
He had found her and she had remembered 
him and had given him a special invitation 
to call. “Ask for Claire Moore,” she had 
told him, “and come next Wednesday 
evening. We'll t.ke a walk or a boat ride 
and I'll tell you about—our night. I got 
home in time. Everything came right. 
Goodby till Wednesday night.” 

“How comes it that you know old 
C. B.’s girl?” the boys rallied him when 
he joined them. 

“I’ve known her quite a while,” with 
pride. “She asked me to call next Wed- 
nesday evening.” 

“Gee whiz! You’re some lucky dog. 
Where did you meet her? She never was 
here.”’ 

“That’s a secret,” he answered laugh- 
ingly, and managed to change the subject. 

Ned spent hours getting ready to make 
his first really formal call. And found, on 
his arrival at the Moores’, that it was only 
a friendly visit. 

They went for a moonlight row on the 
lake and then let the boat drift idly. Soft 
starlight, rippling water, balmy breeze, 
and such a girl beside him! Ned was 
fairly intoxicated with it all; but one 
thought would persist in intruding, “If 

Continued on page 95 
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My PROPERTY” is a booklet that 
will help you know what property 
you have and what it is worth. It will 
be sent to owners and managers of 
farms who write for it—those who use 



















the coupon printed below. 


The Hartford has insured and saved 
It 
knows that fire comes without warn- 
ing, and turns buildings 
contents into blackened, charred ruins. 
The Hartford’s agents know how to 
help you and their counsel is free. 


thousands. of farmers from loss. 


and their 


They help you list your property, and 
they show you how to plan your 
insurance so that. you properly cover 
your house, your furniture, your barns, 
grain, produce, machinery, live stock 
and everything else you Own. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD ~ CONNECTICUT 
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Make a New 
Sure Start 


phat 
Western Canada 


Why rent when 
can own a Farm 


If you are a tenant farmer, ambi- 
tious to own your own farm—or 
if you are farming under the 
handicap of drought, or over- 
crowded conditions—or if you are 
looking for an opportunity where 
your boy can own his farm—in- 

vestigate Canada. 
The rich open acres of 


Advantages Western Canada offer a 


certain future. Men un- 


able to make money out of 
their poor soil or ex 

farms, have come to C 

and achieved independence. 


Friendly neigh- 
bors with 
cuetom 
language 
did echoo 
churches + “4 
social life warm, 
sunny sutn te 
1 buy land unsur- 

passed for fertility and suit- 
ible for grain growing and 
mixed farming along the 
lines of the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways for from 
$20.00 to $50.00 an acre. 
Easy terms. Small first pay- 
ment. Small land tax. No 
tax on buildings, improve- 


National ments, animals, machinery 
or personal property 


SEU REDUCED RATES 
and SPECIAL EXCURSIONS 


Reduced railway rates will be made for land- 
seekers and their effects to encourage inspec- 
tion of the farms along the lines of the Cana- 
dian National Railways. Personally conducted 
excursions for this purpose also will be arranged 


This Railway Will Help You 

This department of the Canadian National 
Railways will help you select the farm that 
meets with your needs. Our free book tells how 
we will help you as we have helped others. Send 
for it now. It is free—your inquiry 
will not obligate you in any way 
For a real future — investigate 
You will find this book interest- 
ing as well as descriptive. Send 

the coupon for it now. 
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——. PRESSURE COOKER 
Very special offer to $ 






Will save you timein cooking; make your 
work easier; save fuel, and do away with 
standing over a hot stovein the summertime. 
Cooks an entire meal at one time with- 
out the flavors blending. Can also 
used as a fireless cooker. 
Splendid for cann 
vegetabk 
und with t waste 
Because of a special exclusive 


fruits, and 
roughly, quickly, 


ry meata, 


s—cooks tl 


arrangement 


with the manufacturers, we offer you one of 

these remarkable time, labor, and fuel savers 

on surprisingly liberal and easy terms 
Write us aletter or post card-—better dolt 


now—-for details of this interesting offer 
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GROWING THE VARIOUS MUMS 

Cc themums do not get the credit 
they deserve. They are fine fall flowers. 
Most of the failures to have fine blooms 
| are from neglect in growing. 

Don’t let them grow in clumps if you 
want good flowers. Most people do it 
and get masses of small flowers instead of 
large ones. Good, single, tree-formed 
plants will be much finer in every way. 

There are many sorts of mums, and 
\the new early-blooming, large-flowering 
type is best for outdoor flowers except, 
perhaps, the pompoms. These are hard 
and always full of bloom in the f 
small and exceedingly double. They 
should not be allowed to form clumps 
either. Divide up and plant singly each 
spring. 

The large flowering sorts should have 
the buds pinched out some. I leave only 
one bud out of each cluster. This will 
grow into a well formed double flower 
worth more than the cluster would have 
been.—B. A. 


THE NEW RURAL CREDIT LAW 


Continued from page 10 





| the needs and conditions of 
land at better rates. 





farmers | 


The administration of the new rural | 


credits 
| direction of 


system is placed under the 

the Federal Farm Loan| 
| Board. Its success or failure will de- 
| pend in large measure upon its adminis- 
| tration. A few paragr: yy from a state- 
ment by Judge C. E. Lobdell, executive 
head of the farm loan board, touch upon | 
| some of the salient points in the ope ration | 
of the new system. 

“It is the ambition of those charged | 
with the administration of the new law 
to render maximum service, but elemental 
safety must be the first consideration. 
Banks and cooperative associations de- 
siring to use the service and see it developed 
will make their best contribution by 
offering nothing but perfectly good paper. 

“Direct loans cannot be made to in- 
dividuals. Direct advances may be made 
to cooperative marketing associations 
or livestock associations secured by ware- 
house receipts for staple agricultural prod- 
ucts or by chattel mortgages on livestock. 

“No such loan may exceed 75 percent 





product or livestock. 

“Loans may be rediscounted for national 
and state banks, savings banks, trust 
companies, agricultural credit corporations 
and incorporated livestock loan compa- 
nies 

“No aper can be rediscounted upon 
which the borrower has been charged a 
rate more than one and one-half percent 
in excess of the discount rate of the inter- 
mediate credit bank of the district. 

“In making advances on warehouse 
receipts, the credit banks can accept only 
receipts from bonded government ware- 
houses or satisfactorily bonded warehouses 

rating under satisfactory State super- 
vision and regulation. This should lead 
to broader interest and greater activity 
in the development of warehouse facilities 
and proper regulation. 

“The facilities which the banks will be 
able to afford to cooperative marketing 
concerns should lead to’a greater develop- 
ment of such enterprises. 

“Ample funds will be available for 
|loans to facilitate original marketing but 
}none to support speculative holding of 
farm products. 

“No loans will be made for a longer 
| period than nine months, until the system 
is thoroly tried out. Upon livestock 
paper, satisfactory assurance of renewal 
will be given in proper cases but only in 
aggregate amounts equal to the bank’s 
capital, and then the subject of the mort- 
gage must submit to reinspection and a 
= os Tl condition of security pro- 
vidae 





of the market value of the agricultural | 
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Make 
Every Month 


$250°2 to $500 


Grinding Meal, Feed and Cereals 


in your community on this entirely new 


MARVEL 
Combination Cereal Mill 


A wonderful new roller mill, the only thing of the 
kind on the market and marve Tous sly suecessful since 
its introduction only a few months ago. 

can operate it successfully. There is, ¢ 
now and all the time, a great demand at good price® 
in your community for all of the various products 
on this mill, among which are: 
Marvel Corn Meal, a high grade table meal pro« 
duced at rate of 10 bushels per hour. 
Vita Wheat Flour, a whole wheat health eee. 
Pancake Flour, a ready prepared flour. 
Marvel Scratch Feed, large cracked corn. 
—— Chick Feed, smal! leracked corn. 
items of a delicious breakfast cereal. 
as delicious and laxative as @ 





The White Tube Patch 
That never fails 


This white tube patch adheres instantly be- 
cause made of pure para rubber,that stretch- 
es with the tube and can’t creep or tear out 
even if tube is over-inflated. You can patch 
a pinhole or a seventeen inch blowout and 
the joint will become stronger than the tube 
itself. Complete outfits 50c and $1.00. 


LAS-STIK PATCH MFG. CO. 
Hamilton, Ohio 


GIRLS, READ THIS 


We are sure you will find the Perfection Sewing 
Rack one of the —_ little time savers that you 
could imagine. Fu. -y aplace for almost 
everything tn ~*~. ng line except the garments 
on which you may be working. he § ng Rack 
is illustrated on page 18 of the new Successful Far- 
ming Reward Book. The Sewing Rack is one of 
a large number of articles that will interest the 
women folks and girls. Send for your copy of the 
reward book if you have not already received it. 
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Reward Dapestanens 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING, Des Moines,lowa 














Read our advertisements for bargains in 
farm merchandise. We guarantee them. 
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PREPARE THE BEDDING PLANTS 
FOR SETTING OUT 

May is the best month for setting the 
bedding plants where the soil gets warm, 
and there is no further danger of frost. 
The soil does not dry out so rapidly now 
and the winds and sun will not be so har 
on newly set plants as they would later on. 

If your geraniums are long and soft- 
wooded it is a good plan to cut them back 
to compact form, no matter if it leaves 
them stubby. The new growths will make 
1 nice plant while the chances are the 
tall plants will break down if planted as 
they come thru the winter. These tips 
make excellent cuttings to root and plant 
out later for making winter bloomers for 
taking up next fall. They will be smaller 
and more compact than the old plants and 
will be likely to bloom better. If the pots 
are filled with roots early they will gen- 
erally bloom freely in a sunny window. 

The semperfloress begonias and sul- 
tanas should be cut back well when plant- 
ing out. These bloom at the tip of new 
growth and in the winter when kept 
blooming the branches grow long and 
straggly. Cut back to compact form and 
set out and soon new branches will come 
thickly and the plants will be a mass of 
bloom all summer. 

If you have large oleanders, otaheite 
oranges, or other shrubby plants you 
wish to set out in the pots, sink them to 
the rim in a good place and put a flat 
rock under the pots to keep them from 
sending roots out into the soil. In the 
fall you can take the pots up and place 
them in the cellar or window again. 
Oleanders will bloom all summer.—R. R. 


PERENNIAL DELPHINIUMS 

The large English hybrid delphiniums 
or larkspurs are wonderful plants for 
beauty and use. Once started they grow 
with great freedom, and increase rapidly. 
Flower stalks are two or more feet. The 
colors range in shades of blue and white 
with variations. Some show blooms of 
different colors. There is a red variety 
but it is of California and I have never 
tested it here, in my more northern state. 

Besides these tall English hybrids are the 
commoner larkspurs, which are also per- 
ennial. Do not confuse these with the 
annuals. Plants bought in the spring of 
belladonna, turquoise blue, and 
bloomed the same season and lived thru 
an almost open winter, and grew in grace 
the following season, giving a perpetual 
bleom. This flower’s stalks were smaller 
than the English, much less stocky, and 
the foliage was much finer. Chinese 
album is a companion to the above. The 
flowers are white, borne very freely the 
whole summer; flower stalks not large, but 
graceful. 

These can be grown from seeds, but 
should be started where one can give them 
a good chance to succeed. The seeds need 
twenty-five days for germination, hence a 
hotbed, or a box or flat in the house, where 
steadymoisture can be assured,is desirable. 
They do not bloom from seed the first 
season, but a border, mass, or clump of 
these plants makes a sight worthy of the 
seeing. For the flower lover who has little 
time these perennials offer a permanent 
pleasure. They need little care after once 
becoming established. They will grow in 
any soil or lecation, but do well in partial 
shade. the flowers cut for constant 
blooming. 8. 


THESE NARCISSUS ARE USELESS 


Will you please tell me what to do 
with narcissus bulbs after they have done 
their winter blooming? I them in a 
bowl of water to bloom. Will they grow 
any bulblets?7—A. M., Mo. 

The narcissus bulbs when grown in 
water, as you say yours were grown, are 
not good for a second season’s — 
Their usefulness is gone with the first 
season’s growth. 
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Sixteen months of rain! Five months of 
snow! One hundred and fifty raging 
thunderstorms! Then days and weeks of 
blistering hot sunshine. If all the rain, the 
snow and storms scattered through the 
average five years were rolled into one 
continuous storm it would last 625 days 
—nearly twenty months! 


In every section of the country every 
building must undergo a never-ending 
battle with the elements. It may be rain, 
or snow, or extremes of temperature. 
Nature’s destructive forces are continually 
at work ready to rot and ruin—unless 
your buildings are adequately protected 
with paint and varnish. 


Keep your home protected with Acme 
Quality Paints and Varnishes. Witha 
film no thicker than this thin line 

you can save the surface 
|—and when you save the surface, you 
save all. 


For 38 years Acme Quality Paints and 
Varnishes have been the standard of the 
industry. They protect property com- 
pletely. They increase its value. They 
add to its attractiveness. 


Acme Quality Paints and Varnishes are 
sold by thousands of dealers everywhere. 
There is one for every surface, indoors 
and outdoors. If you do not know the 
Acme Quality dealer in your town, write 
to us. We will gladly send you his name 
and our literature. 


Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. 


Boston Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis 
Kansas City Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo 
Nashville Birmingham FortWorth Dallas Topeka 
Salt Lake City Portland San Francisco LosAngeles 
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The Storm That Rages 
625 Days! 


ACME QUALITY 








Paints~Enamels~ Stains— Varnishes ~for every surface 
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ARMY GOODS 


SEND NO MONEY 


Examine goods and if you arenot more than satisfied 
with your bargain, we will gladly return your money 


GUARANTEED TO WEAR 
re: ONE YEAR 


$9.99 


Plus Postage 








Army Goodyear welt marching shoe made of 100% 
leather, 2 ply oak leather soles, 5 ply leather triple 
nailed heels, leather innersole; double counter, toe cap 
biucher style. Will wear like iron, Sizes 8 to 11}. 
$2.99 Plus Postage. 


ARMY PUP TENTS 
$2.39 


Pius 
Post- 
age 


New United States Army issue Pup Tents consisting of 
two shelter halves. Everyone knows the quality of 
recular army issue tents, waterproof and of best long 
wearing materials. Tent is large enough to hold two 
people. At $2.39 they are a wonderful bargain. 


CAMPAIGN HATS 
99c Give 


Size 
Pius 


Postage 





my 











U. 8. Army Campaign Hats made of pure wool felt. A 
very serviceable and practical hat for farmers, campers 
and Boy Scouts. The best grade of wool felt was used 
in making these hats. Sizes 64% to 744. Easily worth 
twice our price of 99c Plus Postage. 


Khaki Shirts 
95c 


Plus Postage 





Give Size 


U. 8. Army style Khaki 
cotton shirts. Full cut 
perfect fitting. Has large 
breast pocket, extra large 
faced sleeves, extension 
neck band, double 
stitched. Sizes 144% to 
17. 95c¢ Plus Postage. 


225 


POSTAGE 
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Genuine army pure wool blankets worth at } 
$7.00, full bed size about 66 x 84 inches. The ide 


blanket for the home or camping, motoring etc. 
Gives more warmth than two ordinary blankets 
They are getting very scarce, we have only 6,000 
left, after which there will be no more at this 
sale price of only $2.95 plus postage. 


U.S.SALVAGE CO. 


ABASHA ST. SF CORNER IOT" 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
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ANNUALS FOR THE GARDEN 
For busy farmers’ wives, who have little 
time for work among the flowers, the gar- 


den of annuals commends itself. In this I 
refer particularly to the easily grown varie- 
ties, the seeds of which may be planted 
directly in the ground after the danger of 
frost is past. In general it may be said that 
the seedbed for annuals should be care- 
fully prepared by forking and raking 
until it is thoroly pulverized. It should 
also be made rich with well-rotted manure. 
This rule applies to all sorts of flowers, 
altho some varieties may be grown suc- 
cessfully in poorer soil than others. 

For the border beds, where a brilliant 

show is desired, plant seeds of dwarf 
zinnias, choosing either a scarlet or an 
orange-colored variety. This is one of the 
easiest and quickest annuals to grow, the 
seeds being large. They may be put in the 
} ground without special care. 
} Salpiglossis grandiflora is a plant of 
|remarkable showiness. The seeds are 
small and like the single-flowered petunias 
need careful handling, but they are pretty, 
and sure to germinate if the ground is not 
too dry. 

Phlox is another bright annual suited 
to the lawn bed. They may be had in all 
colors, but brilliant scarlet is a color much 
in demand. 

In choosing annuals for the flower bed, 
one should not forget the poppies. My 
preference is the Shirley, or some of the 
true single varieties, rather than the dou- 
ble. The California poppy should not be 
overlooked. No other plant can give a 
more continuous supply of garden color 
thruout the hot dry period of midsummer. 
The marigolds and the small-flowered 
forms of helianthus are also excellent for 
a patch of color. 

Of blue flowers for the border, the annual 
larkspur and the newer forms of bachelor’s 
button are perhaps as popular as any 
there are. The annual lupin grows to a 
height of four or five feet, and it is also 
effective for mass planting. For a bed of 
quieter color, choose some shade of the 
ten weeks’ stock, the best variety to be 
obtained, and sow the seeds fairly thickly. 





When the plants can be distinguished from 
weeds, thin them out to stand four inches 


apart. At the first sign of blossoms pull 
out any that may have single blooms. 
By leaving the plants to stand thickly 
until they bloom, a bed of perfect double- 
flowering plants may be assured. The 
best. seed of stocks will produce a certain 
proportion of single flowers. The dwarf 
snapdragon is a flower of fine form and 


| coloring. It may be grown as easily as the 


stocks. 

For edgings and low beds one naturally 
thinks of alyssum and candytuft, with the 
dwarf lobelia to alternate with the white 
flowers. For such places the verbena is 
also a delicate and desirable plant. 

For a screen or hedge, where an annual 
vine may be used, plant the Japanese 
morning glory, while for the lower fence 
the climbing nasturtium is hardly to be 
equalled for ease of culture and abundance 
of bloom.—C. H. C. 


PICOTEES AND HARDY 
CARNATIONS 

Years ago I grew picotee pinks that were 
erfectly hardy in the winter and had 
arge double flowers nearly as fine as the 
florists’ sorts of carnations of that time. 
I had them self-colored and marked by all 
manners of streakings on white or cream 
background. 

Later, I grew hardy carnations. I had 
| fine flowers, but they failed to prove hardy. 

The pheasant’s eye, or as it 1s more com- 
monly known, the hardy garden pink or 
grass pink, is more easily grown and is a 
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AUTO SUPPLIES 


Saves money on anything 
you need in Supplies—batteries, 
radiators, headlights, spotlights, 
tires, ete. Also allkirdsof parts 


because we buy for cash and 
for your copy of the Big Nemco Bargain Book today. 


NEMCO BARGAIN SUPPLY HOUSE 
41 North Peoria Street Chicago, Illinois 
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RADIATOR NEVERLEAK 
Secret’ JN 


Service!/// 


to serve you night 
or day,this wonderful liquid 
is always ready to, erman- 
ently stop and seal all leaks 
anywhere in cooling system. 


RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 


positively cannot clog or injure any part 
of radiator or cooling system. 

This secret formula,the result of 25 years’ 
experience in manufacturing leak — 
pesparations. is at your service in 50c an 

5c cans. Entire satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. 
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Write for free 
“Secret Service’’ booklet 
Buffalo Specialty 

Company 


359 Ellicott 
Buitaio, N.Y. 







Wanted—Railway Mail Clerk s 


$133 to $192 
A MONTH 





Franklin Institute, 
Dept. $-302, Rochester,N.Y-. 
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Successful farmers like Successful Farming- 
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very fine hardy pink, but the flowers are 
much smaller than the flowers of the pico- 
tee, and jnot so varied or rich in color, 
and they do not bloom for so long. All 
these hardy pirks can be grown from seeds 
sown in the spring, but the picotees and 
grass pinks will not bloom the first year. 
Most of the hardy carnations will bloom if 
the seeds are sown very early. 

Be careful with your hardy pinks to keep 
the poultry from them in winter. The 
foliage is practically evergreen and the 
chickens will pick it close when other 
green is scarce. The plants will not stand 
this, and if your pinks are allowed to be 
picked out by the hens they will bea thing 
of the no matter which sort you grow. 
—L. C. 
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AN OLD-FASHIONED BEAUTIFIER 

There are few flowering plants that can 
be used more effectively for beautifying 
the environment of the farm dwelling than 
the old-fashioned hollyhock. Once the 
plants become established they take on the 
nature of “permanent improvements” 
since they thrive with a minimum of care. 
The tall, massive. spikes of bloom serve 
well as a background for other low flower- 
ing plants or the rugged growth eS be 
utilized to soften or wholly shield objec- 
tionable features about the yard. or 
fence rows and unsightly corners there is 
nothing better. 

The hollyhock may be handled in dif- 
ferent ways. One may grow it from seed 
—planting it as late as early July in order 
to secure plants which will bloom the 
following season. In such an instance, 
the Seat Sleening will not be profuse. The 
hollyhock really needs three or four years 
to properly come into its own. Conse- 
quently, if quicker results are desired, 
roots should ‘be secured from a nursery- 
man. Roots that are two or three years 
old should be specified. These may be set 
out in early spring and it will be almost 
impossible to tell the difference between 
the growth these will make the first season 
and plants that have grown on the spot 
for several years. 

The hollyhock needs a rich, well-drained 
soil. Plenty of sun is required for best 
results. The plant will flower fairly well 
if it stands where it is shaded a portion 
of the day but in order to secure spikes 
that tower seven or eight feet a full sun 
from dawn until dark is requi ne 
should not make the mistake of mulching 
the plants too deeply with straw or leaves 
in the fall. The hollyhock is hardy and 
some growers prefer not to place any cov- 
ering over the plants at all. The character 
of the climate where grown should deter- 
mine this, but in more southern portions 
of the cornbelt, for instance, the plants 
will winter best if only slightly covered. It 
is comparatively easy to kill out a row of 
sturdy hollyhocks by pampering them with 
too much winter covering.—O. C., IIL 
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Should Women 
Carry Water ? 


Down through the ages it has fallen 
to theiot of women to be the carriers 
of water. 











Admittedly it is a relic of the past, 
but even on many American farms 
today, equipped with the latest in- 
ventions for planting and harvest- 
ing crops, women still lug water in a 
bucket from pump, well or spring. 


Perhaps this was once necessary, 


Water 


DUR © Systems 


provide running water—under pressure—piped to bathroom, kitchen, barn and 
garden—just like city water service. A complete home waterworks. _ 

_ No matter where you live nor how deep your well, there is a Duro system— 
driven by electricity or gasoline engine—that will supply you. Uniform pressure is 
maintained at all times, the Duro pump starting and stopping automatically. 

Duro water systems are compact, powerful, easily installed 
and cost only a few cents a month to operate. Thousands of Duro 
systems are being installed this year. Why not investigate? 

The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co. 

513 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Private Water 
Systems Exclusively 


“How to Choose a Water 8 4 





A Duro system eliminates 
the drudgery of carrying water, 
brings comfort and convenience 
to your home, and increases 
the value of your property. It 
is a sound business invest- 























will be sent free upon request. It takes 
the guess-work out of buying a water 
system. Write today. 


TS 
: ' Get This Book 
— ) a Feo Rute +e Mig. Co., Ohi 
r onument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
. 7 cwsmnnr Please send me your booklet ‘How to Choose a 
: Water System” free. 
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Summer Footwear 
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Spring. and 









HINK of this helpful shopping guide 
| when you think of shoes. Your Bargain 
Book shows hundreds of attractive 


warm weather models. Dress shoes in the 
late New York styles. Light, strong work 
shoes. Jaunty sport and outing shoes. 
Everything in Spring and Summer footwear 
—for everybody. Just examine them your- 
self, today. Note the 
styles. mpare 
values—then order the 
easy, economical way 
—for your whole 
family. 

If you are not a 
customer, you will 
surely want a cata- 
log. Fill out and 
mail coupon below, 
today, and a copy 
will be mailed at 
once. 






For Work $379 
For Sport fn 













The Charles William Stores, Inc.. Mame ccoccccescosescsccesece peccneeeetes esnaes 
180 Stores Bidg., New York City. 

Gentlemen : Rural Route or Street..,..++++++- eenseeseoees 
Please send me FREE your new 

Spring and Summer Bargain Book. | City and State. ......++-e+-+e0+ sninbae coacnpasee 
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IN THE ORCHARD 


N the orchard! Not just any orchard | 
but the orchard of my youthful days. 
Spring days! It was Fairyland. Pink | 
and white, 
with bees and vocal with swarms of black- | 
birds, “Heaven trying earth if it be in 
tune,”’ and life, particularly that portion 
of it defined in my orchard, a perfect 
delirium of happiness to a small -sun- 


bonnetted girl with newly bared feet | 


gingerly trying out the short tender grass. 
It wasn’t long after the blossoms fell 
that there were edibles or at least chew- 
able and sour!—in the orchard. 
The Early Harvest tree was nearest the 


house and in the early portion of the apple | 


season, I found it expedient, having filled 
my apron pocket with salt and the brief 
tail of it with small green pellets, to retire 
to some place invisible from the kitchen 
window. Big folks have funny notions 
sometimes. You know one of the symp- 
toms of grown-up-n ess is a distaste for, and 
a prejudice against, such dainties as sas- 
satras leaves, 
tender apple- 


{verse of “Hold the Fort” or something, 
| and march your candidates, four-foot cord- 
wood sticks, out into the deep river of blue- 


vibrant and fragrant, abuzz } grass and say something and souse ‘em 


down and then sing again—I recall one 
service where a small green snake slipped 
over the bare foot of the preacher and 
| broke up the evangelistic efforts for that 
day. 

There were scads of winter apples, 
Roman Beauties, Rustycoats, Winesaps 
and Limber Twigs in that orchard to be 
|gathered and barrelled and cellared for 
winter use. What a delight to take an 
| enormous rosy-cheeked Roman Beauty to 
teacher! 

Before they were nearly ready for 
gathering I had cidered many of the wind- 
falls after my own peculiar method (I 
trust this confession will not becloud my 
fair reputation in these home-brew days). 
Bruised apples, rendered so by vigorous 
banging against tree trunks, a couple of 
flat, more or less cleanly stones, a cracked 

plate to catch 
the resultant 











bark, goose- 
berries or rhu- 
barb with salt, 
green apples, 
and the like 

The crop of 
the Red Astra- 
khan came 
next, its little 
red-st riped 
fruit being 
about the size 
of large mar- 
bles when the 
Harvests be- 
came fit to eat, 
according to 
adult stand- 
ards. 

Not for fruit 
alone was the 
Astrakhan my 
favorite tree, 
but also for its 
form. It was 
huge and old 
and twisted 


Mister Sun! 


to do today; 


play—an’ play! 








Good-Morning, Everybody! 


Well, good-morning kitty-cats! "Morning, 
"Morning, trees, an’ birds an’ flowers! 
"Morning, every one! 


Guess I'll go an’ dress myself; there’s lots 


After I come out again, we'll play—an’ 


flow, and you 
had a beverage 
fit for gods, if 
they weren’t 
too finicky 
about a little 
dirt and a few 
seeds and pos- 
sible worms. 
Even in win- 
ter I found de- 
light in the or- 
chard. In the 
farthest corner 
was a rectan- 
gular depres- 
sion where dirt 
for filling the 
yard had been 
taken out. 
During all but 
the driest sum- 
mer weather 
this stood full 
of water, a 
pond, a lake, a 
river, a sea, as 


—Martha Hart. 








and its great 

gnarled limbs 

furnished a delightful Swiss-Family-Rob- 
inson resort. 

Maybe Miss Rich-little-girl gets as 
much jey from her modern, artistic, sani- 
tary playroom with twenty dolls and other 
thiags in proportion as I did from a play- 
house of boards in the apple tree with a 
few broken dishes, a battered china doll 
and a yellow cat, but I doubt it! The 
same tree held my rope swing, another 
source of pleasure. Like Stevenson I’m 
pretty sure that going up in a swing is 
about “the pleasantest thing ever a child 
can do.” 

Summers the orchard grew up in tall 
blue grass with here and there big patches 
of yellow lilies. Yellow lilies make fine 
decorations for Appletree Apartments and 
the tall bluegrass—well, you can play bear 
or lion or Indian or baptize—you don’t 
know how that last is played? 

Why, you hold meeting and preach all 
you can remember of your Sunday school 
lesson and pray all you can recall of grand- 
father’s morning prayer and sing one 





you like. Shin- 

gle boats with 
paper sails and cargoes of paper dolls, tiny 
canoes from the dry pods of the trumpet 
vine, ferries of cardboard and twine, there 
was a variety of shipping on that main 
and because the ater was more abun- 
dant in winter, I found great and for- 
bidden pleasure in adventure there at that 
season. 

When it was frozen it furnished facilities 
for all the skating I was permitted to do. 
Grandma, bless her dear careful heart! was 
afraid I’d take cold and skating or coast- 
ing were almost taboo. 

Have you ever by charice rambled thru 
an orchard on a cold winter’s day and dis- 
covered an apple, maybe a batch of them, 
sheltered in a damp nest of brown dead 
grass? There may have been plenty of 
apples in the cellar but none of them had 
the cold delicious sw eetness of your frozen 
dainty. I can taste ’em yet, in my mind! 

Do you know if I had a coupla million 
dollars I believe I’d try to arrange for 
every child I know to have s- big delightful 
orchard playground.—M. 
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Mellin’s 
Food 


Give your baby the 
good health that is 
obtained from the 
proper use of Mellin’s 
Food and cow’s milk. 


Write today and ask us to send you a Free 
Trial Bottle of Mellin’s Food and a 
copy of our book, “The Care 
and Feeding of Infants.” 


~ 
set) 


MESS eT 


Mellin’s Food Co., Boston, 


COOKS and CANS 


At same time! 


Swelter no more! CONSERVO 
cans 14 quart jars by COLD PACK 
Process. CONSERVO cooks whole 
meal on one burner without watch- 
ing. Marvelous fuel 
saver. 


Send No Money!! 


Test CONSERVO ten 
days. Your money back 
then if you say so. 
Otherwise price is 
ONLY $10 complete, 

wi prepaid to your door 
=? (west of Denver $12). 
You pay postman. 
GUARANTEED in every way the perfected 
steam cooker and canner. Sold by hardware 
and house-furnishing stores. 

THE TOLEDO COOKER CO. 
Dept. E-1, Toledo, Ohio 























“Secrets of Canning and 
king” mailed FREE. 
Post-card brings you a copy. 


LOOMS $9.90 


AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVINGATHOME. 
perience necessary to weave 
tiful rues, carpets, etc., o 
UNION LOOMS from rags and 
waste material. Home weavin a 















UNION LOOM WORKS. 274 Factory St.. Boonville. N.Y. 
Successful farmers like Successful Farming 
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A KNIGHT IN THE DARK 
Continued from page 89 

only Ruth could see me now!” Treason- 
ous wish in such surroundings. 

“Since we've met again, rl satisfy your 
curiosity about that night,” Ned heard a 
soft voice saying. “Father had gone away 
for a week and left my brother Ray in 
charge at the office. And Ray went to 
Porterville with a college friend. It was 
horrid of him to do it. Father said if he 
did such a thing again (it wasn’t the first 
time he was careless, you see) that he was 
thru with Ray for good. Word came that 
Dad was coming home sooner than he had 
planned to. I had to get Ray back on the 
job. I couldn’t have them quarrel. They’re 
good as gold, both of them, but they have 
no patience with each other. And Ray is 
a bit wild and will try that bootleggers’ 
stuff. But I think he learned a lesson. The 
narrow escape scared him abit. He acts 
more reliable. So you know, now, why I 
needed your help, and how grateful I'll 
always be to you. And it seemed romantic 
to keep my name a secret ¥ 

Crowning joy of a wonderful evening! 
The pale young man was merely her broth- 
Miss Moore was lovely and she was 





er. 
kind. Soft winds whispered an old, old 
story. The plash of water echoed it. 


Moonlight silvered a scene of beauty. Was 
it strange that turbulent thoughts swayed 
the youth as he walked towards home, 
thoughts that set his brain whirling? 

When he reached his room he could not 
sleep for he was facing a difficult problem. 
He, the scorned country bumpkin, had 
never dreamed of attaining such distine- 
tion. In the privacy of his bedroom, he 
dared state the whole thing plainly: two 
girls, wonderful girls, had openly shown 
him favor. Which ci the two did he really 
love? Which did he want to marry? 

Claire Moore’s money was a barrier, but 
Ned’s confidence was great. Given a few 
years, with her for incentive and he could 
conquer a world to lay at her feet. Had- 
n’t she already changed him from a bash- 
ful, awkward lout to a confident, capable 
man? ., 

So Ned tossed restlessly on his bed, 
trying to come to a decision. Morning 
found him still uncertain. He would, per- 
force, let Fate take a hand. 

In the evening he went to call on Ruth 
and she received him cordially. They 
went for a walk along the beach and found 
a nook close by the water. 

And there, in a setting quite like that 
of the previous night, Ned suddenly knew 
the answer. This was the girl to share his 
life! Her nearness made his body quiver. 
He loved her! His tengue grew clumsy. 
He lapsed into total silence. Surely the 
moonlight was more radiant tonight, and 
the lapping water made sweeter music. 
The girl of the auto was a perfect memory; 
here was fulfillment, love, desire. 

“Thinking about your millionaire lady?” 
Ruth’s voice tried to be teasing but failed. 

“No, Ruth. Just you.” Ned’s tones 
were heavy with emotion. 

“And what about me?” she queried 
softly, looking up into ardent eyes. 

“That I want you—for mine—always.” 

Pal the little witch exclaimed, round- 
eyed. 

“Could you—learn to care for me?” he 
asked with difficulty. 

“T could—I do,” she whispered and was 
swept into eager arms. 

“But what about—I thought—that you 
loved Claire Moore,” Ruth volunteered 
some time later. 

With a careless gesture, Ned thrust 
Miss Moore’s hopes far away into the 
discard. His answer made Ruth rapturous 
for she had won what the other girl lost. 
\s for her lover, he firmly believed in his 
heart that Moore’s daughter would have 
been his for the asking. “We are just 
good friends,’”’ he assured Ruth earnestly. 
“I never.cared for her. You're the only 
girl I ever loved, Ruth, dear, the only 
girl I ever wanted)” 
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Dental science has been seeking 
‘ways to better tooth protection. 

All old methods proved inadequate. 
Tooth troubles were constantly in- 
creasing. Very few escaped them. 
Beautiful teeth were seen less often 
than now. 


Dental research found the causes, 
then evolved five new ways to correct 


them. 
The chief enemy 


The chief tooth enemy was found 
to be film — that 
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Five New Ways 


To whiter, cleaner, safer teeth 
—all late discoveries 


those methods effective. They were 
embodied in a tooth paste called Pep- 
sodent, and dentists the world over 
began to urge its use. 


Other essentials 


Other effects were found necessary, 
and ways were discovered to bring 
them. All are now embodied in Pep- 
sodent. 

Pepsodent stimulates the salivary 
flow—Nature’s great tooth-protector. 

It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva. That is there 
to neutralize mouth 





viscous film you 
feel. It clings to 
teeth, enters crev- 
ices and stays. 


Food stains, etc., 
discolor it. Then it 
forms dingy coats. 


ing. 


harsh grit. 





Avoid Harmful Grit 


Pepsodent curdles the film and 
removes it without harmful scour- 
Its polishing agent is far 
softer than enamel. 
film combatant which contains 


acids, the cause of 
tooth decay. 


It multiplies the 
starch digestant in 
the saliva. That is 
there to digest 
starch deposits on 


Never, use @ 








Tartar is based on 
film. Most teeth are 
thus clouded more or less. 


Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acids. It 
holds the acids in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. Germs breed by 
millions in it. They, with tartar, are 
the chief cause of pyorrhea. 


Much left intact 


Old ways of brushing left much of 
that film intact, to cloud the teeth and 
night and day threaten serious dam- 
age. 

Two ways were found to fight that 
film. One acts to curdle film, one to 
remove it, and without any harmful 
scouring. Able authorities proved 


teeth which may 
otherwise ferment and form acids. 


It polishes the teeth so film less 
easily adheres. 


Prettier teeth came to millions 


One result is prettier teeth. You 
see them everywhere — teeth you 
envy, maybe. But that is only a sign 
of cleaner, safer teeth. Film-coats, 
acids and deposits are effectively 
combated. 


Send the coupon for a 10-Day 
Tube. Note how clean the teeth feel 
after using. Mark the absence of the 
viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 


Cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadent 


REG.US. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific film combatant, which 
whitens, cleans and protects the teeth 
without use of harmful grit. Now ad- 
vised by leading dentists the world 


over. 





10-Day Tube Free *” 








THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 11 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 


Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 











mo 


ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 
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CERESOTA | 


FLOUR | 


Prize Bread Flour 
of the World 

















Thousands of house- 
wives prefer CERE- 
SOTA FLOUR for 
its superior quality 
--the rec ogniz zed 
bread flour. It insures 
uniform pure and 
healthful bread--high 
in quality--low in 
price. The most for 
your money always. 





1 Ceresota Means 


Good Bread 


Profit by the experi- 
|} ence of many users 
and be sure tospecify 
CERESOTA when | 


ordering flour. 


PURE 























WHOLESOME 


AND 


NOT BLEACHED 


MANUFACTURED BY | | 
«The Northwestern 
Consolidated Milling Co., |) 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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FOR THE WEE ONE’S SKIRT 


This filet lace and insertion for the 
wee-est one’s skirt is daintily attractive 
when made from fine thread and attached 
neatly to nainsook, fine cambric or other 
suitable material. 

In the following directions the letters | 
sp. are the abbreviation for space and bl. 
for block. A block consists of four double | 
crochets. A space is made by a double 
two chain stitches and a double 
crochet. 

Insertion—chain 33 stitches. 

ist three rows: 3 sp., 1 bl., 1 sp., 1 bL, 
3 sp. 4th row: 2 sp., 1 bi, 1 sp., 1 bl, 
lsp., 1 bl, 2. sp. 5th row: 1 sp., 1 bL, 
l sp., 1 bl, 1 sp.,1 bl, 1 sp. 6th row 
2 sp., 1 bl., 1 sp., 1 bl, 1 sp.,1 bl, 2 sp. 
7th row: repeat from very first row to 
length desired. 

For lace, use same directions, adding 
a space every row beginning with the 
second row of each “scallop;”’ then de- 
crease one space each row, after the middle 
has been reached, until you have gone 
back to second row again. This will be 
readily understood and quite easily fol- 
lowed once the work is begun. After 
requisite length has been made, turn and 
fill each scallop edge with 7 aduislen, slip 
stitch into edge of space, and repeat. 
G. 3. 


2 Squibs froma Farm Wile's 
eo Note ook 


Left-over beans combined with toma- 
toes make a nourishing, appetizing soup. 

Always remember that there is scarcely 
a bit of left-over vegetable that cannot 
be made over into a wholesome, attractive 
salad. For quick service, keep a jar of 
salad dressing made up. 

The purpose of a journey is not only 
to arrive at the goal, but also to enjoy 
pleasure by the way. This applies to life 
as well as to “‘trips.”’ 

Any white silk must be laundered in 
water not more than lukewarm if you 
would not have it turn yellow. 

Georgette must be stretched and pressed 
dry while quite damp. Thin blouses— 
crepe, georgette, etc.,—should be rolled 
in a towel after laundering, and ironed 
half an hour or so later. 

Put your heart in your work, but reserve 
a bit of your strength. It doesn’t pay to 
become too tired to enjoy home and life. 

The water in which peeled potatoes or 





rice have been cooked will stiffen lace 
and sheer blouses just right. Starch is too 
harsh. 


The toughest of steaks, baked in a se -" 
baster instead of fried, will be juicy and 
tender. Or when frying questionable 
steak, add a very little water at first and 
cover tight to increase tenderness by 


| Sommbnn aati, F. A. N. 


















A Million Homes 
Mend This Way Now 


Everywhere HERCULES ‘‘Cold Soder’’ 
is reclaiming leaky utensils, radiators, 
water pipes, aluminum and even granite 
ware. It is the easiest and least expen 
sive way to mend metal leaks. 

Anyone can use it successfully and do 
as permanent a job as a professional 
mechanic. 





| 
Just press a little of 
this semi-liquid into 
the hole or crack. 
Don't use heat, tools 
or acid. Let it stand 
until hard. We ab- 
solutely guarantee the 
leak will be mended 
permanently. 

The patch is neat and 
smooth and will with- 
stand the hottest flame and hard wear. 
Send 25c in stamps or coin for a full size 
tube with instruction book. Money back 
guarantee that it will please you. Send your 
quarter RIGHT NOW. 


HERCULES PRODUCTS CoO., 
35 No. 26th Street Council Bluffs, lowa 
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Send 


for Instruction 
Book and full 
size tube. 





“Cold Soder” 



















Radio ff 
Equipment | 


Coupled 
Circuit Tuner 


Bring the World to Your Farm 
oe can get a lot of satisfac 

tion out of a radio set this 
summer. It will bring you enter- 
tainment, crop and weather re- 
| ports—the world’s news. 
But be sure to get a set made up 
of instruments that won’t be 
affected by dampness. 
ATWATER KENT equipment is 
moisture-proof. 

Ask for a circular today. 


ATWATER Kent Mrc. Company 
Radio Department . 
4948 Stenton Ave., epoca Ve 
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Fore bh se 
FUN FOR THE FAMILY 

Little Louis had gone to the kitchen to 

observe old Aunt Sarah, the colored cook, 

at work making biscuits. After he had 

sampled one, he observed: 

“Aunt Sarah, I can spell now. These 
are made out of d-o, do.” 

‘But that doesn’t spell dough,”’ Louis’ 
mother corrected as she entered the 
kitchen to give the cook some orders. 

Whereupon, Aunt Sarah thought that 
she, too, would enter the discussion. So 
she said: 

“Dere’s two kinds of do, chile. ‘Do’ 
what you shuts, an’ ‘do’ what you eats.” 
—Exchange. 








Miss Jenkins: ‘‘Nobody ever heard of a 
sentence without a predicate.” 

Knecht: “I have, Miss Jenkins.” 

Miss Jenkins: ‘‘What is it?” 

Knecht: ‘Thirty days.” 


A NATURAL DEDUCTION 


“This is the worst town for gossip I 
ever lived in.” , 
“H’m! What have you been doing?” 





MAUDIE—“What’s wrong with the 
car? It squeaks dreadfully.” 

JIMMIE—“Can’t be helped: there’s 
pig iron in the axles.” 





ha 
at 
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Miss Angleworm:—“Oh, Mr. Cater- 
pillar! I do wish you'd get a shave!” 








The bills had come in for building 
the young couple’s home. 

“George,” said the bride of a few) 
months, “they are twice what we ex-| 
pected!” 

“Don’t worry,” said the young hus- 
band. “I expected they would be.” 

“But, George,” she replied, “they’re 
twice as much as that!” 


A riverside village boasted a post on 
which was marked a line showing the 
height to which the river had risen during 
the time of a serious flood. 

“Do you mean to say that the river 
reached this height five years ago?” asked 
the astonished visitor. 

“Not exactly, sir,’’ replied the villager, 
“but the children were so fond of rubbin’ 
out the first mark that the Council had to 
put it higher so as to be out of their reach.” 


HIDDEN ANIMALS PUZZLE 


We gave the babe a red rose. 
Well, I only want one day off. 
I lost a pearl handled knife. 
We saw an Arab bitterly weeping. 
She made errors in her composition. 
The sailors swam on Keystone reef. | 
You can smell a rose a long time. | 
8. This is the job I so nearly lost. 

9. I surely am in kind hands. 

10. “That I, German to the heart, 
should submit to this.” 

11. He came, laughing, to the scene. 


DIO Ore COD 
so oe © 8 6 





Extemporaneous reducing exercises for 
Mrs. Angleworm. She's getting thinner. 
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Silverware? 


T° have too much may be an extravagance. 
But to have too little is certain to lead to 
annoyance and inconvenience. 


The sensible thing is to have enough 1847 
Rogers Bros. Silverplate for your every-day use dé 
and for entertaining. Then you won’t have to ie 
make serving pieces do a double duty or to 
wash knives and forks and spoons before an- f 
other course can be served. 7 





In “1847 Rogers Bros.” you can purchase ey 
most reasonably the things you need. A set of 
six tea spoons, for instance, in the graceful 
Heraldic or any other 1847 Rogers Bros. pattern 
costs only $3.75. Other pieces—salad forks, 
dessert spoons, ice cream forks and serving 
pieces—are priced as sensibly. Yet it will be 
a lasting satisfaction to own silverware like 
“1847 Rogers Bros.” In beauty, durability and 
guarantee it leaves nothing to be desired. 





Buy to-day those pieces you need to-day. 
Add to them on a future occasion. Your 
dealer will be glad to show you the newer 
1847 Rogers Bros. patterns. 

Send for “How Much Silverware,” booklet E-54. 
It is a faithful guide to reasonable silverware pur- 


chases for families large and small. 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


SILVERPLATE 








INTERNATIONAL SILVE] 
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YOUR ROW OF RHUBARB 


Whether you class rhubarb among the 
fruits or the vegetables in your early 
garden, there is, | am sure, no doubt in 
your mind as to its place on the table. The 
sharp tang of it adds immensely to the 
pleasures of dining, and tempts the jaded 
appetite out of its spring fever lassitude. 

There are many ways to utilize the 
thick, long stalks so that the labor and 
ground devoted to its culture may pay 
big dividends 

Rhubarb Sauce.—Cut the stalks into 
short lengths, without peeling, unless they | 
are beginning to be tough. Add half as 
much sugar as you have rhubarb and cook 
until tender. The rosy tinted product of 
the first tender stalks will add a pretty 
color note to the table. The sauce may 
accompany the meat course or it may be 
served with plain or whipped cream and 
cake as a dessert. 

Baked Rhubarb.—Put cut rhubarb with 
half its quantity of sugar in a baking dish. 
Dot generously with butter. Add a bit of 
cinnamon if desired and bake in moderate 
oven until tender. 

A meringue of egg white beaten with a 
little sugar may be spread over the top 
and allowed to brown slowly or marsh- 
mallows may be placed on it and allowed 
to brown during the last few minutes of 
baking. 

Rhubarb Custard calls for two egg yolks, 
one and one-half cupfuls of milk, one cup- 
ful of sugar, two tablespoonfuls of flour or 
cornstarch, and one and one-half cupfuls 
of rhubarb sauce. 

Beat the egg yolks until light. Add the 
milk and then stir in the flour and sugar 
which have been sifted together. Cook 
until it thickens and add the sauce. Bake 
in pastry shells and cover with meringue 
or serve with whipped cream. 

Rhubarb Dum plings.—Use your favorite 
recipe for apple dumplings, substituting 
rhubarb for the apples. 

Rhubarb Conserrve.—Five pounds of rhu- 
barb, cut into short lengths, five pounds 
of sugar, one pound of raisins, and spices 
and chopped nuts as desired are cooked to- 
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Inspected anc 
by Uncle Sam 


Besides the famous “STAR,” the mark of Armour’s best, 
you'll find on every ‘““Ham What Am’”’ Uncle Sam’s official 
stamp—‘“‘U. S. Inspected and Passed.” And this, briefly, 





gether until thick. Watch carefully to 
prevent scorching. Pour while hot into| 
sterlilized glasses or jars and seal or cover | 
with paraffin. 

Rhubarb may be very _ successfully 
canned by your preferred method and used 
as desired for pies, sauce or baking It 
may be made into preserves or jam alone 
or in combination with less acid fruits like 
apples or blackberries. 

The plants need to be divided occasion- | 
ally and no seed stalks should be allowed 
to form in the part of the row desired for | 
use as that tends to produce many hard| 
stalks.—Mrs. J. L. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SEASONINGS 

When appetities are flagging a tanta-| 
lizing odor and a variation in the diet 
will help to keep the family in health. 

This problem of serving attractive and 
tasty meals is hard to solve, but one house- 
keeper has a rather novel method by which 
she works wonders and that with slight 
expense. 

She aims to keep on hand a large 
variety of seasonings and flavorings. Her 
shelves hold an assortment of spices, seeds 
and extracts, many of which are unknown 
to the average housewife. Among her 
supplies are bay leaves, garlic, cardamom 
seed, coriander seed, cassia buds, caraway 
seed, anise seed, celery seed; marjoram, 
thyme, sage; a full line of mixed and 
ground spices, including mace; curry 
powder, chili powder, dried chillies, onion 
extract, celery extract, catsup of various 
sorts, chutneys; and strawberry, rasp- 
berry, banana, pineapple, wintergreen, 
rose, almond, anise extracts, as well as the 
old standbys of vanilla, lemon and orange. 

One woman confessed that she never 
used but one kind of extract—vanilla— 


| 


is the message it carries: 

“The meat and animal from which this ham was prepared 
received five rigid inspections by trained U. S. Government 
Veterinarians. It was found to be wholesome meat—from 
a healthful animal.” 

So, when you buy Armour’s Star Ham, the ““Ham What 
Am,” you are getting not only young, tender, corn-fed hams, 
specially cured, smoked in the Armour stockinet covering, 
delicious and juicy—but in addition the safeguard of U. S. 
Federal Inspection. 

If you’re critical about the meat you eat, you’ll look both 
for the U. S. Government Inspection Stamp and the Armour 
Oval Label, our mark of highest quality. Armour’s Star 
Ham can be served in so many appetizing ways, it is eco- 
nomical to buy a whole ham. 


Write Division B, , Department of Food Economics, Armour 
and Company, Chicago, for free Booklets, “Sixty Ways of 
Serving a Ham,” and “‘ Make It Better With Leaf Lard.” 


ARMOUR 43 COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


These three Armour foods have stood the 
test of more than 50 years. Like Star Ham, 
Star Bacon is the choicest of the millions of 
pounds we cure yearly. Star Leaf Lard— 
tried out from pure leaf fat, in open kettles 
is unexcelled for baking and frying. 
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rarely had any dessert except A 
greater variety of flavorings woul mallee 
palatable and attractive many inexpensive 
puddings which would be much more 
healthful for her children than the inevi- 
table pie. 

It would be expensive to attempt to 
stock up with all these varieties at one 
time but this is not necessary. The 
buying may be spread over a considerable 
period if one or two new kinds are added 

at intervals when replacing one of the old 
de pendables which has run out. 

A little experimenting will show what 
kinds combine well. For example, curry 
powder is greatly improved by the addition 
rf afew coriander and cardamom seeds 
and a touch of garlic. A sprinkling of 
grated cocoanut makes of it a dish fit for 
a king. Curries deserve to be better 


known in America as they are an espe-| 


cially welcome change in the sweltering 
days of midsummer as well as in the win- 
ter. The dweller in the tropics, whether 
white or native, learns to value the 
tonic qualities of spicy, peppery foods 
when the weather is so hot that appetite 
vanishes completely without such stimu- 
lation. 

People who have lived in the tropics for 
any length of time usually become very 
fond of the unaccustomed flavorings used 
there and like to continue the use of them 
after returning home. They add piquancy 
and pleasant anticipation to many a meal 
at a very slight cost. 

Many of our dependable and cheap 
foods are rendered palatable and appe- 
tizing almost solely by their seasonings. 
Soups, stews, curries, chowders and similar 
dishes are in themselves extremely inex- 
pensive but can be varied indefinitely by 
a different combination of flavors. A very 
plain inexpensive cake recipe can be used 
time and again by changing the flavorings 

and the shape of the tin in which it is 
b aked. By making enough for two loaves 
it once and flavoring one with cocoa and 
v: vanilla, baking it in layers with a plain 
white icing, and flavoring the other loaf 
with caraway seed and a ground spice 
and baking it in a long loaf, one will be 
astonished at the difference in the result. 
The labor of making is half what it would 
be if one mixed two separate loaves. . 

A few potatoes, onions, turnips and 
carrots and the left-over scraps of meat 
can be made into a surprising variety of 
dishes by using the various seasonings; 
make the variation by means of the 
flavors, rather than by the use of the more 
expensive tinned vegetables, which are 
definitely out of the question in some 
households. 

Homemade .candies may be inexpen- 
sive and pure and furnish the sugar which 
growing children need and at the same 
time be varied infinitely by using the 
less common extracts such as anise, 
almond, pineapple and banana. 

Most of the unusual seasonings are in- 
expensive, and particularly so as such 4 
small quantity is needed, an ounce or a 
quarter of a pound lasting the average 
family for months.—Mrs. W. A. L. 


APPETIZING ODORS 

So many foods that are delicious to eat 
are decidedly “‘smelly’’ during the process 
of cooking. 

One woman who is noted for her attrac- 
tive methods of housekeeping has solved 
the problem of these disagreeable odors 
without depriving her nee J of various 
favorite dishes. She simply “drowns” 
or “downs” the dimaeuaiie smells with 
those that are appetizing. 

In a small enameled ware basin which 
possesses a tight cover she keeps a mixture 
of diluted vinegar, brown sugar, and vari- 
ous spices. When cooking cabbage or 
similar odoriferous foods she places this 
basin uncovered on the back of the stove 
where the contents steam gently. When 
not needed tke little dish is covered and 
set away for future emergencies.—A. M. A, 
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For Quick Meals Cooked Perfectly 


use Lorain High Speed Oil Burners 








Look for the RED WHEEL 


ECAUSE the short chim- 

ney oil stove burne: 
produces an intense flame 
which strikes directly on the 
bottom of the cooking uten- 
sil, the heat generated has, 
in the past, caused the early 
destruction of its vital part, 
the inner combustion tube. 


This fault has been com- 
pletely eliminated in the 
Lorain High Speed Oil 
Burner by making the inner 
combustion tube of ““Vesu- 
vius Metal,” which is not 
affected by the destructive 
action of this intense heat. 


Therefore, the American 
Stove Company now gives 
the following unconditional 
guarantee with each Lorain 
Oil Burner: 


GUARANTEE 
Should the inner combustion 
tube of the Lorain High Speed 
Oil Burner burn out within 10 
years from date of purchase, 
replacement will be made en- 
tirely free of charge. 


IMPORTANT 


Every oil cook stove equip- 
= with the omnia High 

ed Burner has one inter- 
dase Giant Chimney 
which makes any standard 
Lorain Burner a Super-heat- 
ing Giant Burner—an entire- 
ly new principle in oil cook 
stove construction. 

















I GAS is egetichlo you'll 
find no cooking appliance 
to compare with Lorain- 
equipped Gas Ranges. One 
easy turn of the Lorain Red 
Wheel gives you a choice of 
44 measured and controlled 
oven heats for any kind of 
oven cooking or i 


OVEN HEAT REGULATOR 








ERE gas is not available, there is no fuel more 

convenient, economical and satisfactory for cooking 

purposes than oil — provided you own an oil cook stove 
equipped with a good burner. 


Of the many types of Oil Burners on the market, the 
short chimney type is admittedly far superior. First, be- 
cause it generates a clean, odorless, blue flame of intense 
heat. Second, because this intense heat comes in direct 
contact with the cooking utensil. 


In the Lorain High Speed Oil Burner, American Stove 
Company firmly believes it has developed the short chim- 
ney type to its highest efficiency. For more than ten 
years stoves equipped with this burner have been in 
use in thousands upon thousands of homes, and are 
giving perfect satisfaction. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner is thought to be best 
of all short chimney burners because of the intensity of 
its heat—because it is easy to operate—because of the ex- 
treme simplicity of its construction—because it does not 
easily get out of order—and because it is durable. Read 
the Guarantee. 


The Lorain High Speed Oil Burner has many distinctive 
features. Its vital part, the inner combustion tube, is not 
affected by the intense heat. It is guaranteed for ten years. 


The burner is constructed to prevent “boil-overs” from 
reaching the wick, and thereby causing wic ck-sticking. A 
patented wick-stop, that is always in adjustment, stops the 
wick at just the correct height for lighting and burning. 
The oil-chamber is constructed to prevent wick-sticking, 
and to make re-wicking easy. Only Lorain Wicks are 
used. They give extremely long life, a steady flame, and 
seldom require trimming. 


Many famous makes of oil cook stoves now use the 
Lorain High Speed Burner as standard equipment. These 
stoves are att of the finest materials, and in most every 
desired size, style and color. Dealers all over the United 
States sell Lorain-equipped Oil Stoves. If you cannot 
locate a dealer nearby please advise us by post card. 


Many famous makes of Oil Cook Stoves are now equip- 
ped with the Lorain High Speed Burner, including: 

QUICK MEAL— Quick Meal Stove Company Div., St. Louis, Mo. 
CLARK JEWEL — George M. Clark & Company Div., Chicago, Ll. 
DANGLER —Dangler Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 
DIRECT ACTION — National Stove Company Div., Lorain, Ohio 
NEW PROCESS — New Process Stove Company Div., Cleveland, Ohio 


AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Sole manufacturers of Gas R s Equipped with the Lorain Oven Heat 
Regulator. World's Largest facturers of Cooking Appliances 


SPEED 


OIL BURNER 
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MANY GARMENTS FROM ONE PATTERN 


By LOUISE F. TROXELL 





HERE is nothing like actually 

| showing people,” said Miss 

Gladys Meloche of the home 

economic service for the University of 

Wisconsin, when I asked her how she 

makes clear to the women of that state 
her theories of dress. 

“One day last year I was out in a 
small community in one of the ‘cut- 
over’ counties talking to a group of 
women at one of their neighborhood 
meetings. What they wanted to know 
most of all was how to manage their 
home sewing; how to get away from 
that ‘homemade’ look. I was glad 
that this was so for when a woman 
loses all interest in her clothes, there 
isn’t much left to work on. 

“I explained how several of them 
eould get together and actually repro- 
duce their own figures in dress forms. 
That they could then get commercial 
waist patterns and alter them so that 
they would fit them perfectly, and 
lastly that they could then take that 
one pattern and from it make abso- 
lutely any garment they wanted.” 

“Did they believe you?” I asked. 

“Well,” she laughed, “I discovered 
later that they had had their doubts, 
for they put me to the acid test. They 
arranged a day when I was to return 
and actually demonstrate my theory, 
and when I arrived at the all-day meet- 
ing they eagerly produced my subject. 
She was a dear old lady—no one finer 
in the county—but she had worked and 
denied herself until her figure was a 
poser. Her poor little back was bent, 
her stomach protruded, and her, shoulders drooped. 
it was a challenge but I was not afraid. 

“I had asked them to have material on hand for a house dress 
but the little old lady had been’so eager for a dress for ‘good’ 
that she had got some very nice silk. I decided this was a geod 
time to break my rules so we set to work. As we had only one 
day we did not make the dress form but I took the commercial 
waist pattern my model had brought and, demonstrating to the 
crowd at the same time, I alterev it to fit her perfectly. Then 
using only the waist pattern, I cut out her dress, explaining 
each step clearly, 
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Figure 1. Making a chemise pattern from the 


plain waist pattern. 


‘Several ladies helped with the sewing and by closiag time 
that evening we had a perfectly-fitting dress on our model, al- 
ready for the finishing. It was a pleasure to see how delighted 
she was and to see, too, the eagerness of the other ladies to get 
started on their ‘sure-fit’ sewing.”’ 

When Miss Meloche lectures on the many uses of one pattern, 
she usually begins her demonstration by showing-how to make 
a plain envelope chemise from a fitted waist pattern. Directions 
for this are easily followed and success with this type of garment 
brings confidence necessary for making a dress. 

Lay the waist pattern out on wrapping paper or, if that is not 





A pretty, comfortable coverall apron 
made from a plain waist pattern. 





This smart one-piece dress 
owes its origin to the same 
plain waist pattern. 


at hand, use newspapers, pasted or 
pinned together. The chemise requires 
two lengths of long cloth or nainsook. 
Here is the method, step by step. To 
understand it perfectly, note the dotted 
lines in Figure 1. 

Back.—1. Measure toward neck on 
shoulder seam from arm’s eye 1% 
inches (locate C). Measure down from 
neck along middle of back 4 inches 
(locate D). Draw CD 

2. Measure out from waist line at 
point A, ® inches (locate B). This 
provides foraninverted box pleat in the 
center back, giving extra fullness over 
hips. 

B. BM equals length from waist 
line to bend of knee. 

4. MR is from 6 to 8 inches. 

5. RE equals 1% inches. Draw EF. 

6. MF is one-half width of chemise 
in the back. 

7. Extend waist line at H, 1 inch 
(locate 1). Draw MIF; this may be 
drawn in a straight line if desired. 

Front.—1. Measure toward neck on 
shoulder line from arm’s eye 1% inches 
(locate B). Measure down from neck 
on center front 5 inches (locate G). 
Measure out from G 3 inches (locate 
D). Draw BGD. 

2. AM is length of chemise at side 
from arm’s eye to bend of knee. 

3. DC is length of chemise in center 
front from neck of chemise to just above 
the knee. 

4. CE is 1% inches. 
curve ME. 

One of the best things about this 
chemise is that it never feels tight when one sits down, That is 
because of the small inverted pleat laid at the waist:line in the 
back. Narrow lace finishes the top and a casing sewed on the 
underside takes care of the fullness. 

A one-piece dress is easy to make and a joy to have whether it 
is of cotton for the house or of. wool for extra occasions. It is 
almost possible to slip one on, fresh and clean, after a knock is 
heard at the front door; certainly if one has a small child to run 
in and herald the approach of company there is ample time to 
get one on and meet the guest eamaiied. It, too, can easily 
be made by adapting your dependable pattern. 
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Figure 2. Altering the plain waist pattern 
to make the one-piece dress shown in center 
photograph. 


Back.—1. AB is length of dress in center back. 

2. CD is length of dress from arm’s eye to bottom of dress. 
3. BD is one-half width of dress in back. 

Front.—1. CD is length of dress in center front. 

2. AB is length of dress from lowest point of arm’s eye to 


bottom of dress. 


3. BD is half the width of the dress in front. 
It is convenient to use a shirt sleeve for this type of dress. 


The shirt sleeve is alike both from front and back at the top 
and is sewed into the arm’s eye with its seam at the underarm 
seam of the waist. The other type of sleeve 


(Cont. on p. 110 
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Our “Newest ‘Design 


A creation that possesses all the features that make for popularity 
It is handsome It will wear well It is moderate in price 
For more than fifty years we have been creating handsome designs in silverplate. During 
all this time no pattern produced by this company has surpassed the simple, chaste 


beauty of Mayfair. 


Wim-Rogets GSon 
Silverplate 
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THE STRAWBERRY AT ITS BEST 
EVRYONE knows something of how 
delectable a strawberry shorteake, if 
madeproperly,canbe. Webelievethe 
very bestshortcakes are made without 
orsweetening. A very formula for 
dough is as follows: o two cupfuls of 
flour use three tablespoonfuls of both 
butter and lard, half a cupful of sweet 
milk, three teaspoonfuls of baking — 
and half a teaspoonful of salt. ix the 
dry ingredients together, then cut in the 
lard, —— oa = milk. Handle 
the dough very little very li . 

If a large shortcake is to be ya divide 
the dough into two or three portions, roll 
or pat into sheets, butter each portion or 
sheet lightly. Place one sheet upon an- 
other, and bake; when baked, separate the 
layers, cover each sheet with crushed or 
sliced fruit and decorate generously with 
whipped eream. If you wish individual 
shortcakes cut the dough with a large 
biseuit cutter, and bake in a hot oven 
until brown and erisp. Then split, butter 
each half lightly, and use the crushed 
berries as a filling. Crush enough of the 
rest of the berries to fill a cup, add a cup 
of good eream, and pour over the cakes 
just before serving. Since flours differ in 
moisture it may be necessary to use more 
or less milk to make a soft dough. 

Nice cakes for luncheon are made by 
making a puff paste or rich pie pastry; 
roll out thin and cut into rounds with a 
saucer. Spread half of each cirele with 
halved strawberries or strawberry pre- 
serves; if fresh berries are used sweeten 


them. Moisten theedgeofthe with 
white of egg, fold over and pi the edges 
together. Brush the with thick cream 


or melted butter, sprinkle with sugar and 
bake in a hot oven a delicate brown. 

If you wish a dessert Se 
nice for company try sn wi 
strawberry sauce. Any three or four egg 
white cake recipe may be fi m 
making the balls. Steam in cups or round 
molds for at least a half-hour. Turn out 
and roll in beaten egg white and then in 
shredded cocoanut, or they may be just 
rolled in powdered sugar. To make the 
strawbe sauce a pint of straw- 
berries, add a cup of sugar, and gradually 
beat into the mixture a cup of whipped 
cream, altho the sauce is very nice without 
the cream. 

If you wish to preserve some straw- 
berries in their natural state for frozen 
desserts or to be used as a sauce for ice 
cream or puddings, rub some ripe berries 
thru a sieve. Add to each pint of the pulp 
a pound of sugar, and with a silver fork 
stir for twenty minutes or more so that the 
sugar may be well incorporated with the 
fruit. Fill into bottles and pour over the 
top a little olive or almond oil. Cork 








tightly, dipping corks in paraffin, or cap 
the bottles if you have a capper. 
Preserved strawberries are delicious | 
and there are a number of ways they may | 
be done to satisfaction. Neither straw- | 
berries nor raspberries will make a jelly | 
firm enough to mold, but by using one 
part currant juice to two parts of straw- 
berry, firmness is secured without losing 
their distinctive flavor; or the commercial 
pectin that is now found on the market 
may be used, following the directions that 
come with it. For the first method cover | 
the fruit with sugar, using one pound of 
sugar to each one pound of fruit. Let 
stand overnight, or at least several hours, 
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pour off juice into preserving kettle, and 
if the juice has not all melted, place the 
platters in the oven a few minutes. Boil 
up the juice, and measure. To each cup- 
ful of the strawberry juice add a cupful of 
currant juice and half a cupful of sugar. 
Boil this until thick, drop in the berries 
and cook until they are clear and trans- 
parent. Fill into preserve jars. Boil the 
syrup until it jelhes and pour over fruit 
in jars, and he = The berries if thoroly 
heated thru will keep nicely; five minutes 
should suffice.—Mary Mason Wright. 


RADIO LIGHTENS HOUSEWORK 

In a farm home where I visited the 
housewife tumes in on a radio concert 
when she is doing tasks such as peeling 
potatoes, and patching overalls. Listening 
to a concert or a lecture makes the after- 
noon go fast, and an ironing is done before 
“w knows it. Even ly _— iy 
there are many ap; to pared for 
apple sauce, she sits down to the task, and 
finds out what is “on the air.” ° 

At noon when her husband comes in 
from the field, he tunes in and gets the 








Chicago market report. Often his neigh- 
bors call - ask his advice about 
shipping & of hogs. 

. = evening the young folks all 
gather to hear concerts. As | visited one 
evening and listened in on grand opera in 
Chicago, Dixie singers in Atlanta, a violin 
solo in Kansas City, a pianist in New 
York, and another singer in San Francisco, 
it seemed too good to be true. With the 
loud speaker we could sit by the fireside, 
mother with her darning and daughter 
with her crocheting, and when we tired 
of one concert could go to another with- 
out being at all impolite to the performer. 
For old folks who cannot get out to visit 
the neighbors, it is a real blessing. After 
the son i a radio outfit, assembling 
the parts himself and putting it together, 
it was surprising how many evenings he 
spent at home. Mother decided the radio 
was truly a fine way to keep the young 
folks on the farm.—D. W. McC. 


SHOPPING FOR MATERIALS 





To step off the elevator at “Second 
floor—yard goods” and wander about the 
aisles is to lose one’s self in the glories of | 
summer materials, and make one’s fingers | 
itch for scissors and thimble. Color, color 
everywhere, and such variety in materials | 
and even in prices that one cannot but | 
find exactly what she wants. 

“But what do I want?” one cries. That 
is truly a serious question. 

Do you want a silk dress for best? Then 
buy a good quality silk crepe. Taffeta is | 
good for the young and slender and foulard 
angi its like make good general wear dresses 
but for best choose silk crepe. Select one 
of the standard day colors such as brown; 
tan in all its shades and tones from téast 
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thru antelope to a deep cream color; gray, 
if you are sure your complexion can stand 
its rather cold and unflattering proximity ; 
or navy blue. 

Having chosen the color and the kind 
of silk crepe buy a pattern before you buy 
the material. Left-over ions of silk 
are _—— superfluous. Make the dress 
simple, enlive it with touches of em- 
ag beads, facings, or bindings in 
color, if that seems to be the thing to do. 
_ Here is a little tip that helps immensely 
in ing a successful dress. When you 
go to ch or toany gathering of women, 
take little mental notes on the elothes you 
see. You need not stare, but glance at 
the beautiful dress of heavy silk erepe that 
that smart-looking woman is searing. 


Maybe it’s a ready-made, maybe she made 
it herself, but it’s perfectly simple, isn’t it? 
Also perfectly , for the under-arm 
a lines fall straight “ arm’s eye to 
em; no skewing forward or draggin 
back about it. “ 
Note the panels. Instead of being 


laboriously hemmed back by hand the 
raw edge is turned once and stitched by 
machine near the fold, then turned again 
as for an ordinary hem and merely pressed 


to hold it in place. 

These are only small exam of the 
th one may learn by ation. 
Don't, I beg of you, copy a whole costume 


outright, but copy clever details in finish- 
ing, and no one will care a bit. 

you are not in the market for a silk 
dress, you may turn to cotton crepe, which 
comes in a ing assortment of 
weights, colors and designs. Cotton 
ratines are very well liked, too, and one 


Printed voile is a very satisfactory 
material, for when a fairly dark tone is 
chosen it may be worn for street or church; 
it is cool; it wears well; it does not show 
dust readily and it can be washed if due 
care is comanad Embroidered voile too 
is lovely, and the drop-stitched, plain 
voiles are exquisite in color. 

For a slim youngster in her teens cross- 
barred ie is very nice, or fine 
white batiste trimmed simply with inser- 
tion of lace of embroidered die, or 
any of the materials mentioned above.— 
Anne Ashcroft. 


HEMSTITCHING WITH THE SEW- 
ING MACHINE 

Hemstitching may be done on the sew- 
ing machine so satisfactorily that it will 
appear very similar to hand work, pro- 
a fine thread is used. 

To hemstitch a hem in: First pull a 
sufficient number of threads to give the 
width of space desired, then fold hem so 
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that edge of same will come in center of 
space. Sew with thread to correspond 
with thread of material and stitch length- 
ened to pick up desired number of threads 
for each bundle. Stitch hem, stitching 
on the very edge. Then take hold of hem, 
a little to one side of center, and pull hem 
up to top of space, thus separating threads 
into bundles. 

To hemstitch a tuck in: First pull a 
couple of threads to use as a guide for 
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stitching. Fold tuck and stitch. Press 
out and pull sufficient threads to give the 
desired width of hemstitched space desired. 
—I. M.S. 










Unsurpassed 
Cooking Speed 


This latest NEW PERFEC- 
TION range is equipped 
exclusively with SUPER 
FEX Burners. One burner 
on every stove is the big 
GIANT SUPERFEX. The 
others are “little Giants” 
or standard size SUPER- 
FEX Burners. 


The Standard SUPERFEX 
~~ the cooking speed 
of the ordinary gas burner 
and is faster than any other 
oil burner, except its own 
big brother the GIANT 
SUPERFEX. And the big 
GIANT itself is unsur- 
passed even the giant 
gas burner. 











Price of range illus- 
trated - - - 


Stove, without oven 
and cabinet - $58.50 


(Prices are slightly higher 
in far West, Southwest 
and Canada.) 
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Answers the Call For 
Greater Cooking Speed 


OUSANDS of busy women who for years had been eager 
to cook faster are now finding complete satisfaction in the 
NEW PERFECTION Oil Range with newly invented SUPERFEX 


Burners, announced scarcely a year ago. 


To suburb and farm it brings at last the longed-for speed of gas. 
To the city user it affords the added advantage of a fuel costing 
less thas eighty-five-cent gas. 


Let your dealer demonstrate how the powerful SUPERFEX 
Burners answer the speed-call, then look at the other features 
(many new this year) that fit this range for year-round use in 
any home. Priced in numerous models at from $36 to $145. 
In addition to the new SUPERFEX Models our long established 
Blue Chimney Models of the NEW PERFECTION line used in 


4,000,000 homes, continue to be the world’s most satisfactory 
oil stoves at their lower range of prices. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY 
7716 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Also Makers of PERFECTION Oil Heaters 
Sold in Canada by Perfection Stove Co., Lid., Sarnia, Ont. 
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Oil Range with SUPERFEX Burners 
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FOR TRANSFERRING DESIGNS 


When carbon paper is not on hand, one 
ean transfer a design from a magazine 
page to light-colored material by covering 
the back of the page with a thick coating 
made with a soft lead pencil or with wax 
crayons such as the children use at school. 
One must, of course, be careful not to 
smudge the material with the black, but 
it can be done quite successfully. Trace 
over the design with a pencil point as you 
would if you were using carbon paper. 

If you wish to transfer a design to dark 
material and are not able to procure yel- 
low transfer paper, very good resultsmay 
be obtained by perforating the pattern 
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by means of a tracing wheel or a common 
pin—the latter method is really more satis- | 
: 
factory—and rubbing chalk dust, pow-| 
lered magnesia or laundry starch thru} 
the pattern, which has first been pinned | 
firmly to the material. rhe design should 
then be strengthened and made more 
definite by marking over it with tailors’ 
chalk.—G. A. C. 
LIGHTENING KITCHEN WORK 
THRU MEAL PLANNING 


The greatest time-saving practice with 


$900 and®> 00 
aproved | 
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which I am acquainted in housekeeping | 
LS pl inning meals a week or more ahead. 
[ believe very few housekeepers are so| 
haphazard as to work only a meal at a} 
time; but many plan only a day ahead. | 
I have had visitors say, when they saw| 
me consult my written menus, that it was 
1ard enough to plan one day’s meals; 
ind anyway, they never knew a week 
ahead what conditions were likely to be. | 

Well, neither do I; and I suppose I 
never, for a whole week, followed such 
a list without change. But it is something 
to work to, and it makes it possible to 
provide three meals a day with a minimum 
of wear and tear on the housekeeper. 
Also, the feeling of satisfaction that that 
most puzzling task is done for days ahead 
is worth something. 

[ find, in the first place, that this plan 
simplifies the marketing. If, when I made 
out my menus on Monday, I wrote 
Bavarian cream for Friday’s dinner, Fri- 
day morning doesn’t find me without the 
lemons or gelatine, for I made out a mar- 
keting list at the same time I wrote the 
menus. A well-stocked pantry is more 
important to the farm woman than to her 
city sister who can run over to the corner 
grocery in an emergency. It is a com- 
tortable feeling, too, knowing that every- 
thing is at hand for all the meals at least 
a week ahead. 

The actual work of meal preparation is 
greatly simplified. One trip to the cellar 
in the morning, and I have the day’s 
supply of vegetables and canned food at 
hand. When there is to be a fire in the 
range all day, I have planned to utilize 
the oven. If there is to be, for instan 
tapioca pudding for dinner, I have plan 
to have it the next day also. I double 
the recipe, and after it is cooked divide 
itin two lots, flavoring one with extract 
und pouring over stale cake or stewed 
fruit, and adding melted chocolate to the 
other. And my family rarely realizes they 
ire eating tapioca two days in succession. 

If there are school lunches to be pre- 
pared, these are of course, considered, 
ind the improvement in the lunches, not 
to mention the lessened labor and worry 

f preparing them, is worth all the trouble 

that Monday afternoon hour with a 
scratch pad. 

This plan makes it possible to rush | 
the cooking during the hours one must 
spend in the kitchen, and have more time 
iway from it. One can plan to do an ex- 

amount of cooking every other day, 
he wishes, and have many free hours 
the alternate days. If I want to have 

; much as possible of the winter daylight 

r sewing, I plan several dinners that 
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$250 PRIZE to 
Some Home Canners 


Any girl or woman in the 
United States may compete. 
We offer this prizefor prod- 
ucts canned in ATLAS E-Z 
SEAL JARS. Write today 
for rules of the contest. 
With it we willsend FREE 
our Book of Recipes and Helpful Information. 
Hazel-Atlas Glass Co., Wheeling, W. Virginia 
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Dried Fruit, Coffee a 
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USH your name and 
address and we will 
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TORE? OUR 
SITION IS BETTER. 
You can handle Sugar, Flour, Canned Goods, 
nd entire line of Groceries, 
as well as Paints, Roofing, and Automobile Oils, wi 

; nO Money invested: take large ord 
Goods are guaranteed and proven 

wr necessary. § 

. Address HITCHCOCK- 
Dept. 201 Chicago, Ill. Reference; Any Bank or 
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breakfast and supper fires. If I want a 
long afternoon away from home, as on 
club days, I plan a simple supper that 
will require little more than warming and 
setting on the table. Needless to say, a 
fireless cooker is an invaluable aid in 
carrying out such plans. 

I find it easier to economize with this 
system. If they were planned ahead of 
time, I am likely to prepare the inex- 
pensive dishes oftener. The expenditures 
can be more carefully considered when 
one is putting down in black and white 
a long list of dishes. 

But perhaps the greatest advantage of 
all is that the meals are far more likely 
to be well-balanced. Many of us do not 
always practice all we"know of this sub- 
ject; but we are reasonably certain not 
to write down in advance a group of 
dishes that we know to be poorly balanced. 
And the planning being half the battle, if 
we have planned a meal that includes all 
the food elements, we are likely to stick 
rather closely to our written rule when 
we gointo the kitchen for the actual work. 

I use a stenographer’s pad, fasten it 
open with a rubber band, and hang it 
over my kitchen table by a tape slipped 
between the covers where they are folded 
back. I do not destroy the pages after 
the meals have been prepared. They are 


often a great help in the planning a week 
or two later.—M. R. M. 
KING CARROT 
“Oh, Mama! I don’t like carrot!” 


wailed Bobbo. 

“But eat one tablespoonful, just to 
please Mother,” said Mama. 

“I'll do anything to please you, Muv- 
ver,” said he with his winning smile, “but 
I don’t like carrot ’ust the same.” 

But he picked up a piece of the nice 
carrot which had been tossed in butter 
and browned in flour and ate it daintily. 

“You are such a good boy, Bobbo, I 
will tell you a story.” 

“Yes’m, a story,” said Bobbo, hesitat- 
ingly picking up a second piece. 

“Onee upon a time,” began Mother, “a 
little boy came home from school with a 
package of radish seed and a package of 
carrot seed. 

““T must plant both of these together 
in one row,’ said he, ‘because my teacher 
told me to. She said the carrots had such 
fine feathery leaves, they couldn’t push 
thru the ground, so the radishes had to 
crack the ground for them.’ 

‘So he planted the seeds and twice a 
week he watered them, and soon some 
little feathery leaves appeared above the 
ground. 

‘See my carrots!’ said he proudly. 

“Qne day a little girl came into the 
yard. 

“ ‘Oh, what pretty ferns,’ she eried. 

“ “They are my carrots,” said the little 
boy. , 

“Meanwhile the little carrots were 
pushing their roots deeper and deeper 
into.the earth. In fact they were like 
miners as they delved in the earth for its 
treasures. i 

“What shall I give you, little car- 
rots?’ said Mother . 

‘‘ ‘Oh, Mother Earth, give us iron,’ said 
one of the little carrots, ‘so that the little 
etek The = = rosy and o- 
eyes bright. it is so proud o 
us, and the little girl thinks we are truly 
ferns.’ 

“ ‘Give us iron! Give us iron!’ cried all 
the La se = y a chorus. 1. 
“ Yes 8 ive you iron,’ sai 
Mother Barth. ‘That is better for the 
little children than gold. And after this 
you shall be called Fins Carrot, because 
you can do what gold cannot—make the 

children’s cheeks rosy and eyes bright.’ 

“And so—why, Bobbo, you have eaten 
up all the carrots,” said Mama. 

‘“Yes’m,” said bo. “Please give me 
— amt and tell me anuvver story.” — 
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when you have plenty of KELLOGGS 
in the pan 

_youte ready for company” 


You’re always right when you eat 
Kellogg’s Corn Flakes. Kellogg’s are so 
delicious and so crispy, crunchy that they 
hit the taste spot, universally! Besides, 
Kellogg’s are ready to serve, which saves 
cooking and scraping and scouring of pots! 

Every day more than a million packa 
Corn Flakes are made in the Kelloxg el 
Just one day’s supply of raw corn takes more 
than the annual crop of a-450-acre farm. 

For the sake of family health, serve 
Kellogg’s generously and eliminate the 
greasy, heavy, indigestible foods. Just see 
how much better every one will be. 


Ketonss Corn Flakes are sold only in the RED 


REEN kage that bears the signature 
of W. K. Kellogs, originator of Corn Flakes, 
None are genuine without it. 
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CORN FLAKES 


Also makers of Kellogg’s KRUMBLES and Kelloge’s BRAN 
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ing easy with Sapolio. 
Large cake—No waste. 


ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS CO., 
NEW YORK 
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Bedbugs Killed 
Easily by Harmless Powder 


LACK FLAG banishes bedbugs. It 
is harmless to human beings and ani- 
mals; won’t stain linen, paint or varnish; 
and only closest scrutiny discloses its use. 


BLACK @ FLAG 


The Nation's Insecticide 


Yet it’s as deadly to bedbugs as it is cheap 
and easy to use. Take beds apart and blow 
BLACK FLAG (with powder-gun) into all 
crevices. Treat cracks in floors, walls, loose 
wallpaper, etc., same way. 
Repeat every two weeks. 
After bugs are gone use 
BLACK FLAGoncea month 
and they will never come 
back. Sold by drug,grocery, 
department and hardwere 
stores in red-and-yellow 
wrapped sealed glass bot- 
tles. Ask for it by name and 
look for black flagtrademark. 
Also kills flies, fleas, roaches, 
ants,waterbugs,mosquitoes 
and lice. They breathe it 
and die. Three sizes —15c. 
40c,75c (except west of Den- 
ver,Col.,Canada and —— 
countries). Sent direct by 
mail on receipt of price. 


a FLAG, 
Smanesed sa canis | Sts., 
Battimore 


Deaf Can Hear 
Says Science 


New Invention Aids Thousands 























Here’s good news for all who suffer from 
deafness. The Dictograph Products Cor- 
poration announces the perfection of a 
remarkable device which has enabled 
thousands of deaf persons to hear as well 
asever. The makers of this wonderful 
device say it is too much to expect you to 
believe this so they are going to give you 
a chance to try it at home. They offer to 
send it by prepaid parcel post on a ten- 
dayfreetrial. They do not send it C. O. D. 
—they require no deposit—there is no 
obligation. 
They send it entirely at their own expense and 
risk. They are making this extraordinary offer 
well knowing that the magic of this little instru- 
ment will so amaze and delight the user that the 
chances of its being returned are very slight. 
Thousands have already accepted this offer and 
report most gratifying results There's no longer 
any need that you should endure the mental and 
physical strain which comes from a constant 
effort tohear. Now you can mingle with your 
friends without that feeling of sensitiveness from 
which all deaf persons suffer. Now you can take 
your place i in the social and business world to 
which your talents entitle you and from which 
| ae iction has, in a measure, excluded 7. 
ust send your name and address to e 
Dictograph Products Corporation, 1358 Can- 
dier Building, New York, for descriptive litera- 
ture and request blank. 


Iceless Refrigerator 


Keeps food fresh and sweet without ice. 
Costs nothing to operate — lasts a life- 
time. Lowers into well, basement or 
special excavation. Easily and quickly 
installed. Coets less than a season's ice 
4 bill. Every home needs it. Two types— 
windiess and evaporation. Write for 
free folder. Agents Wanted. 
mat X MFG. COMPANY 
h St.. Washington, lowe 
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HEMSTITCHING AND PICOTING .<vetsing ine 
chines. Easily adjusted. Price $2.0° with instructions. 
Ladies’ Art Sales Co., S$. Box 71, Hamtramck, Michigan 
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THE FAIRIES’ HONEY POTS 


Did you ever wonder what became of 
the honey that was once stored in the 
honey locust trees? Oh, yes, the locust 
trees with their large clustering blossoms 
at one time had a great deal of honey. 
They were the fairies’ honey pots. The 
fairies came from near and far to feast, for 
bees, moths, and butterflies are not the 
only tiny creatures that like a bit of sweet- 
ening with their tea. 

No, the fairies must have honey and 
Mother Nature had placed their honey 
pots in the locust trees. Any night and 
every night the fairies played among the 
locust branches and sipped the honey. 
This was all a very long time ago, you 
understand. Only the oldest fai and- 
mother remembers the frolics in the locust 
trees, for it was long that the selfish 
young locust tree caused the other locust 
trees to lose their honey. 

It was such a straight, slender young 
shoot, but even when it was no taller than 
the bunches of pink clover it grew among 
this young tree was selfish. It stretched 
its head up, spread its branches wide and 
tried to take all the sunshine. But the 
clovers did not complain. They sent their 
roots deep into the ground and made the 
most of the little bit of sunshine that man- 
aged to get thru the locust leaves to them. 

The tree grew, but when the fairies 
came to play among its branches it was 
very unhappy. 

“Go away!” it cried. 

The fairies only laughed, and then the 
selfish young tree became very angry. 

“T will make those foolish fairies stay 
away. They shall not have my honey,” 
he told the other trees in the locust grove. 

“What will you do?” the other trees 
asked, much interested. 

“T will grow thorns all over my branches. 
Then the fairies will soon see this is no 
place for them.” 

That very day sharp little thorns grew 
out all over the branches of the se 
young tree. At night the fairies came to 
dance among its branches and sip the fra- 
grant honey but there were the cruel 
thorns. 

“Oh, oh, I have hurt my foot!’’ cried 
the first little fairy. 

“Oh, dearie me!” cried another; “my 
i: are torn quite thru!” 

3) 


me, let us leave this tree with its 
y, hurting thorns,” cried others. And 
ie the fairies flew uickly away. 

The selfish tree Taughed and laughed. 

“‘Now I will keep my honey,” it said. 

The other locust trees thought this a 
very clever trick. Soon they had grown 
sharp thorns on their branches and the 
fairies came no more to the locust trees. 

“Now we will all keep our honey and 
be very rich,” they said. 

But they were mistaken. Good Mother 
Nature takes away her gifts when they 
are not used. And so, little by little, she 
took the honey away from the honey locust 
trees until nothing remained but the 
sweet smell. Little x little the honey was 
given to the clusters of pink clovers under 
the trees, the gentle little clovers that had 
not complained when the treegreached out 
above them and took the sunshine. Each 
little flower that forms the blossom of the 
clover became a little honey pot; each 
little pot holding enough honey to sweeten 
a fairy tea cake. The clovers ever since 
have been the fairies’ honey pots. 

Perhaps you have tasted the honey in 
these little pink pots. Or perhaps you have 
gone to the clover patch on moonlight 
nights and have seen the fairies dancing 
around their honey pots. If you did you 
probably heard the locust trees sighing, 
sighing, sighing above them; for the beau- 
tiful, selfish locust trees are very lonely 
now and very much ashamed of their 
sharp, ugly thorns.—Mrs. M. J. T. 
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No More Swelteri Kitchens in 
Summer—No More Firesto Build 
—No More Dirty HeavyC oal—No 
More Ashes—No more unsightly 
Scuttles—No More Smelly, Sooty 
Oll Stoves to Clutter Kitchen. No 
More Slavery to a Hot Kitchen Stove, 

Makes Your Range A Gas Stove 
Here is the amazing new invention. The Oliver Oll-Gas 
Burner—that in one minute, makes your present coa! or 
wood range into a real gas stove that turns on and off 
with a valve. Gives much or little heat—only when you 
want it—at a twist of your wrist. Just like using city gas. 

Bake right in 
Wondertul Baking your €o04 oli 
— and a er than ever before. Don't 
aste fue rr yourself all out of sorts by nursing a 
hot ~ are all day eet for cooking and baki With this 
wonderful invention you simply turn a v ve, strike a 
match, and light yous fire In a jiffy the oven is ata 
fine even temperat any degree you want. Put in 
— roast or baking—put on your stew or vegetables. 
0 away and forget them. Come back when they are 
done, turn the valve—fire is out - 7 you 
leave your kitchen cool and sweet all day long 


Burns 95% Air, 5% Oil Fite Any 


Mr. Oliver's wentertut invention is made in sixteen 





or drilling. ou set it in your 
probes 55 eno mine soars 


22 oat el 30 Bove s Free. ‘Trial 
o53i5,000 e sear’ ws Iaabout the Sie Te —r4 test we rit 
my our Own o.en— 


Offer, Write 


so e-em . will be in 
i sols hatin a 
groseceorg Frc with bis attractive Pree 


Booklet. V' New Kind Heat.’ fo obi. 
ore y 
now the lessing of dis 


| Erne pee. 
OLIVER Oil-Gas Burner & yo Co., 


_— CANADIAN OFFICES: 20/2 Webster Buliding, TORONTO _ 
Japanese Rose Bushes 
Five for 10c 


The Wonder of the World 











= y It may not seem possible 
it we re Sruosenees it to do so. 
BLOOM EVERY TEN 

Summer and 


oes the house in win ter as well 


in the ground in summer. Roses 

All The Year Around. Pkge. of 

with our guarantee only 10c. 

‘0 introduce our 1923 Catalog we 
will GIVE with the above. s phew, of 


FLOWERS that NEVER me 


Japan EVERLASTING Straw- 
fower(NEVER FADES) willkeep > 
indefinitely after being cut. Itis an SS 








where. 
“*TAPAN ROSE Co. 
Dept. 123, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
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You should read our advertisements before 
buying your summer farm merchandise. 
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® POINTS ON @ 
6%, ETIQUETTE 


THE SIMPLE WEDDING 

There is one reascn why one is never 

able to find in books of etiquette just 
how a simple wedding at home or in the 
church or rectory should be carried out: 
that reason is, a simple home weddin 
is informal, and no rules except those o 
good taste and personal preference govern 
informal occasions. Formal weddings are 
usually carried out according to a pattern 
because they have been done that way 
thru the ages, but if one élects to be 
married quietly and informally, she may 
plan her wedding according to her own 
wishes. 

Of course, it is not so easy even at that, 
for one’s experience in weddings is always 
necessarily limited! 

The time and the place are the first 
things to decide upon, for what to wear 
depends upon that decision. If you are 
to be married at the home of your minister 
the problem is simple. Wear your traveling 

ut or dress with hat, gloves, stockings 

nd street shoes to match or agree with it. 
"he groom will undoubtedly present you 
with a corsage bouquet which you will 
wear pinned at your belt. Shower bou- 
quets belong only to the bride who wears 


a veil and train. You will not wear your 
gloves during the ceremony, but keep 
your hat and suit coat on. 

You will have one attendant, who 


dresses in the same manner that you do. 
She may wear a pretty afternoon dress if 
she wishes, but it must be in one of the 
day colors such as navy blue, beige, sand, 
taupe, brown and the like. She may also 
wear a corsage bouquet. The groom and 
his attendant ordinarily wear business 
clothes in dark colors with black laced 
shoes or oxfords. These same rules of 
dress hold good at an informal wedding 
at church in the morning or afternoon. 

For a pretty wedding at home in the 
evening the bride should wear white and 
her attendant a pretty, light colored dress. 
For a summer evening organdie or voile 
in one of the pastel tints will be quite all 
right. The bride and her maid of honor 
usually wear nothing on their heads, but 
if the bride wishes to wear a tulle veil no 
one ean say it is wrong to do so. She does 
not, of course, wear a train, and her veil 
should be cut off at the bottom of her 
skirt. She may have a tiny flower girl to 
precede her and her maid to the impro- 
vised altar, but it is best not to have many 
attendants at a simple wedding. Ring 
bearers are not commonly included in the 
wedding party now, the “‘best man” taking 
charge of the ring and giving it to the 
croom at the proper time in the ceremony. 

As for the ceremony itself, it is best 
always to ask one’s clergyman all about 
that, for it differs slightly in each de- 
nomination, 

When it is concluded, the bride and 
groom and their attendants simply turn 
about to face the company, and con- 
gratulations are in order, the immediate 
families being first to kiss the bride and 
vish her much happiness, and to con- 
gratulate the groom. 

Questions and Answers 

Question: “Should I send out en- 
graved invitations to my home wedding? 
it is to be very quiet, and only about fifty 
guests will be sakes. 

Why don’t you or your mother write 
cordial little notes of invitation to your 
guests, using black ink on good white 
note paper? It would be much more 


appropriate than engraved invitations. 
You may send out engraved announce- 

ments if you wish, but they are not ab- 
solutely necessary.—Bertha Averille. 
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For Stock Salt—Use Colonial Block Salt 
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0 money. We trust you 
are sold. 

Ly emeaats ety rent co. 
Box 68 Lancaster, Pa. 
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> Instantly Dissolving Salt Salt Is Best 
The soft porous flakes of prea Special Farmers 
Salt melt instantly and ae 
flake. Every speck works. ge 
cooking, baking, meat curing, butter making and 
table use. Does not lump or cake like ordinary salt. 
Goes farther because it is all salt, pure salt. 
it. Your dealer has it. 
The Colonial Salt Company, 

Chicago Buffalo 


COLONIAL: 


Snooth Hrd —Lating Won't Chip 


etely like a snow 
waste. Best for 


No moisture in 
Write for free booklet. 
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“My BOSS OVEN xe 
is dependable— iss 
“My pies are always uni- 4 
y)| formly browned both top [fp 
| and bottom. A 
w, “After all, tempting pas- |/fF 
h4| try is usually due to right wo 
i; baking. My Boss Oven yi 
#1| gives me the proper degree | 
4| of even heat that I need. |% 
a| And the baking is always |¥Aii 
in full view—I know just | 
when to remove it.” vA 
Glass door fully 7} 
guaranteed 48 

Heat circulates evenly |i 
throughout the Boss Oven. [%# 
Asbestos lining saves fuel. ea 

A style and size to meet 4 ; 
every requirement. More | i 
than two million sold. Aye 
Guaranteed to bake sat- [[¥ 
isfactorily on all good oil or | 

gas stoves. F ceyniate poy py wt 

: genuine |} 
stamped |i 

withthe | 

==> name— |%&% 
Boss Oven. | AE 
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AGENTS $5 10 $15 DAILY) 

















Read the advertisements In — meal They point the way to better buying. 
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No. 1722—Tiered Skirts Are in Vogue. This 
model was designed for the benefit of the woman 
with mature or full figure. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure 

No. 1701—Low-Waisted Frock. This charming 
frock can be made as illustrated or with short 
sleeves which are also popular. The pattern cuts 
in sizes 16 years, and 36 to 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 2 yards 36-inch material with 2 
yards 36-inch contrasting 

No. 1703—Pretty Summer Frock. The orig- 
inal model was made from gingham with the pleas- 
ing result shown by the illustration. If you make 
your dress of gingham, it will cost you only a little 
more than one dollar and about an afternoon of 
your time. Cut in sizes 36 to 44 inches bust measure. 

No. 1713——-Becoming Porch or House Frock. 
The women of full or mature figure could not se- 
lect a better style than this for a house or porch 
dress. The cut of the neckline, pockets and cuffs 
all help to produce a slenderizing effect. Cut in 
sizes 36 to 46 inches bust measure. 

No. 1707—-Cute Play Suit. Your little boy 
dressed in this style will look cunning and still 


How to Order To order any of the itemsshown on this page, write 


your name and address plainly, give correct number 
and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate pattern ordered, and ad- 
dress your letter to Pattern Dept., Successful Farming, Des Moines, Iowa. Every 
pattern Is seam allowing and is guaranteed to fit perfectly. 





be clothed properly for play because the garment 
allows freedom of action. The pattern cuts in 
sizes 2, 4 and 6 years. Size 4 requires 144 yards 
36-inch material. Transfer Pattern 613—in blue 
only—12c. extra. 


No. 1716—Something New in Aprons. This 
is an easily made apron which is attractive and 
still very practical for house work. You could 
>robably make this apron in an hour at a cost of 
on than half a dollar if you use gingham, percale 
or unbleached muslin. Cut in sizes 36, 40 and 44 
inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 244 yards 
36-inch material with 7 yards binding. 


No. 1715—For the Young Miss. The tie- 
around frock, you see, is not limited to grown-up, 
The pattern cuts in sizes 8, 10, 12 and 14 years. 


No. 1694—Both Suits Made From This 
Pattern. Every boy needs a suit for everyday 
and every boy should have a baseball suit. You 
can make both from pattern No. 1694 which cuts 
in sizes 8 to 16 years. The suit shown in view A 
in the 12 year size will require 24% yards 36-inch 


Summer Book 


It contains 
of em 





ttern styles for the family. In addition to over 
sty! 


pages 
to help the beginner. The price is 10 cents per copy. 
Pattern Department, Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


material for the blouse and 14% yards 44-inch 
material for the trousers; the suit shown in view 
B in the same size requires 3% yards 36-inch ma- 
terial with 3% yard 24-inch contrasting. 

No. 1719—Sports Model. A snappy, attractive 
dress which gives full freedom of movement and 
so is an excellent model for sports or everyday 
home wear is shown in this sketch. Cut in sizes 
16 years, 36 and 40 inches bust measure. 

o. 1615—Smart Little Frock With Bloom- 
ers. Rose linene embroidered in brown made this 
pretty little dress with matching bloomers for 
the very young girl. Cut in sizes 6, 8, 10, 12 and 
14 years. Size 8 requires 3% yards 36-inch material. 
Transfer Pattern No. 630—in yellow only—12c 
extra. 

No. 1711—New Overblouse Style. The better 
shops in New York are showing many blouses of 
this type which means of course, that they will 
be worn thruout the summer months. The pat- 
tern cuts in sizes 16 years, 36 and 40 inches bus 
measure. Size 36 requires 1% yards 36-inch ma 
—. Transfer Pattern No. 616—in yellow only— 

c. extra. 
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How famous movie stars keep 
their hair soft and silky, bright, 
-fresh - looking and luxuriant 


N° one can be really attractive, with- 
out beautiful well kept hair. Study 
the pictures of these beautiful women. 
Just see how much their hair has to do 
with their appearance. 

Beautiful hair is nota matter of luck, 
it is simply a matter of care. 

You, too, can have beautiful hair, if 
you care for it properly. 

In caring for the hair, proper shampoo- 
ing is the most important thing. 

It is the shampooing which brings out 
all the real life and lustre, the natural 
wave and color, and makes your hair soft, 
fresh and luxuriant. 

While your hair must have frequent 
and regular washing to keep it beautiful, 
it cannot stand the harsh effect of ordi- 
nary soaps. The free alkali in ordina 
soaps soon dries the scalp, makes the hair 
brittle and ruins it. 

That is why leading motion picture 
stars and discriminating women, every- 
where, now use Mulsifed cocoanut oil 
_ shampoo. This clear, pure and entirely 
greaseless product cannot possibly injure, 
and it does not dry the scalp or make the 
hair brittle, no matter how often you use 


it. 
When oily, dry or dull 


If your hair is too oily, or too dry; if 
it is dull and heavy, lifeless, stiff and 
gummy; if the foeenss « cling together, and 
it feels harsh and disagreeable to the 
touch; or if it is full of dandruff, it is all 
due to improper shampooing. 


Mul 
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No. 409-412-415 


The secret of ’ 
having beautiful hair 


sified 


. Cocoanut Oil Shampoo 










You will be delighted to see how easy 
it is to keep your hair looking beautiful, 


.when you use Mulsified cocoanut oil 


shampoo. 

Two or three teaspoonfuls of Mulsified 
in a cup or glass with a little warm water 
is sufficient to cleanse the hair and scalp 
thoroughly. 

Simply pour the Mulsified evenly over 
the hair and rub it in. It makes an 
abundance of rich, creamy lather, which 
rinses out quickly and easily, removin 
every particle of dust, dirt, dandruff ial 
excess oil—the chief causes of all hair 
troubles. 


Beautiful, luxuriant hair 


You will notice the difference in your 
hair even before itisdry. It will be soft 
and silky in the water. The strands will 
fall apart easily, each separate hair float- 
ing alone and the entire mass, even while 
wet, will feel loose, fluffy, and light to 
the touch. 


After a Mulsified shampoo you will 
find the hair will dry quickly and evenl 
and have the appearance of being muc 
thicker and heavier than it really is. It 
keeps the scalp soft and healthy, the hair 
fine ‘and silky, bright, fresh-looking and 
fluffy, wavy and easy to manage. 

You can get Mulsified at any drug 
store or toilet goods counter, anywhere in 
the world. A 4-ounce bottle should last 
for months. 











Splendid for ~ 
Children— r 
Fine for Men : 
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Nine handsome, opaque shades. 


Write for our free booklet, “The In- 
viting Home,” illustrated in colors. 
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Save the Surface with KY 4p 
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Old, Scarred Floor Boards 
—Hide Them 


SOFT wood floors—age-stained and 
spotted, need try your patience no 


KYANIZE SanitaryFloorEnamelcov- 
ers the old floor with a glistening coat 
of waterproof beauty. On today, it's 
dry tomorrow—a coating that defies 
heels and the elements to injure. 

Use it on porch floors, too, as well as 
on concrete or stone, inside or out. 


It’s solid in color, solid in value, guar- 


“Take a tip from Winthrop Wise . 
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| waist sleeve to the shirt sleeve. 





or 





MANY GARMENTS FROM ONE 
PATTERN 
Continued from page 100 


is called the shirtwaist sleeve. Its top is 
cut higher on one side than on the other 
and its seam is usually placed about 
two inches in front of the underarm waist 
seam. 

Shirt sleeves are so much easier to at- 
tach than the other sort that it may be 
well to explain here how to change a shirt- 


Fold shirtwaist sleeve .pattern thru 
the middle and measure up one-half inch 
from the lowest part of the curve. Draw 
a new curve by connecting this point to 
the underarm seam in one direction and to 
the top of the fold of the sleeve in the 
other direct ion. Cut on this curve making 
a new top line for the sleeve and use this 
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Boston Varnish Co. 


13 Everett Station 
CHICAGO OFFICE AND| | 
WAREHOUSE | 

519 W. Roosevelt Rd. | 








| for shirt sleeve cutting on a fold o 


_ribbon passed under the collar and ending 


‘) | narrow belt tied in the 


front half with its new line as a 
aper. 

The newsleeve will bealike, front and back. 
A convenient and good-looking neck 
finish that is popular nowadays on one- 
piece dresses is made by cutting ten or 
twelve inches straight down the center 
fold of the front and attaching a perfectly 
straight piece of the material about five 
inches wide to the neck just as one would 
sew on a collar band. Let it be just the 
measure of the neck so that it will come 
out evenly in front. Sew a bias facing 
about an inch wide all.around the collar 
and down the front for a finish.. This fac- 
ing gives a decorative finish and makes 
just enough weight so that the collar falls 
away from the neck a little. A tie of 


in a perky little bow is pretty.- A very 
»ack makes one 
feel dressed for nearly any occasion if the 
material of the dress is good. 

A cover-all apron is not so very different 
from @ ohe-piece dress in many respects, 
but must be made large or else it will not 
be able to “cover all.” To give this room 
the pattern must be enlarged front and 
back. After studying the method of 
making the chemise and the one-piece 
dress patterns, it will not be difficult to 
work out the necessary alterations. — 

The neck may be as high or as low as 
one wishes. It is ordinarily lower than 
that of the housedress. 

Large armholes are a necessity whether 
one intends wearing the apron over a dress 
or in place of a dress. The line of the 
arm’s eye should be extended three- 
fourths of an inch at the underarm seam. 
Extra fullness should also be allowed at 
center back and front. Remember, how- 
ever, that for every inch you allow on each 
half of the pattern you are adding two 
inches to the width of the back or front of 
the finished garment, and even an apron 
is not desirable if it is too large. 

If you use the shirt sleeve for the 
cover-all, make it 114 inches wider. 

An extension worker from Cornell 
university said recently that she believed | 
the homemade dress form was going to 
revolutionize the health of farm women. 

“What has that to do with their health?” 
I gasped in amazement. 

“Just this,” she replied. “A farm 
woman makes a dress form exactly like 
herself. She knows it is but she cannot 
believe that she has all those humps and 
hollows—that she really looks like PAT. 
She analyzes herself in the mirror for the 
first time and it frightens her. Right 
then and there she resolves to stop carry- 
ing heavy tubs, to stop sitting stooped 
over her mending till all hours of the 
night, and to try lifting her arms straight 
over her head several times a day breath- 
ing deeply, to see if she cannot take that 
hump off her back. And she will do it, too. 
All she needs is to be shown that it can be 
done and that she needs to do it,” 
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cA Shade is 
only as good 
as its Roller 


Appreciating this fact, 
millions of housewives 
have come to realize 
that to get silent, de- 
pendable shade ser- 
vice, their shades must 
be mounted on 
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“Cleans as It Polishes” 
Channell Chemical Co., Chicago 
Toronto London Paris Cape Town 

















Kodak 
Films Developed 
PICTURES PRINTED 


PROMPT SERVICE— 
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Every Home Needs Them 
No Housekeeper Can Afford to be Without Them 
LAUNDRY SECRETS 
Tell you how to adapt Steam Laundry Methods to home 
use. Make Soap, Wash, Starch, Lron, remove Stains, ete. 
The book also contains dozens of household receipts in- 
valuable to every family. You can earn your own living 
and build up a business. Remove stains from any valu- 
abie piece and you more than save the price of the book 
Descriptive circular free or send $1.00 and we will 
forward book, postage prepaid. Address— 
FRED ANDREWS, 28 Vassar Ave. Newark. New Jersey 
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MUSIC OFFERINGS FOR MAY 


“You will not take music lessons all 


your life. Work, therefore, every day to 
make yourself as independent as possible.” 


—Mason. 
Vocal 


In a Little Town Near By, by Maley. 
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e-e.) A very beautiful ballad, ideal for | 
home and concert use. The very melodious | 
accompaniment carries the melody thru- 
out. 

When the Leaves Come Tumbling Down, 
by Howard. (e-e.) A very popular song 
written in fox-trot rhythm. Just as the 
freshness of the new buds of spring give 
us joy, there is always a sadness about the 
leaves falling. This is told in the story of 
the song. The chorus is harmonized. 

My Dearest Prayer, by Tandler. (e-f.) 
This is a prayer for the happiness of our 
home pot loved ones and not a sacred 
song. It has a beautifully written accom- 
paniment and a violin obligato. 

In an Old Rose and Lavender Shawl, by 
Wilson. (c-e.); This song brings a picture 
to your mind of a dear old-fashioned 
mother waiting at the gate for one of her 


loved ones. he melody is very pretty 
and so arranged that it is not hard to sing. 
A Mother Song. (c-e) An easy simple 


song that even the children will be able to 
sing 

Por the Sake of Auld Lang Syne. (f-e.) 

An unusually tuneful waltz ballad by the 
popular composer, Ernest Ball. It has 
been said of this composer that his songs 
are easy to sing because he expects to sin 
them himself. The refrain may be 
for solo or duet. 

Instrumental 

Sun Shower Caprice, by Atherton, 
Grade 4. A very pretty showy number, 
so brilliant in places that it seems like the 
sun coming thru a cloud. A very pleasing 
recital number. 

The Juggler, by Pendleton. Easy Grade 
3. A Rey J popular teaching number, well 
liked by both pupil and teacher. It is the 
type ofl piede to fill in that gap between 
the easy and the hard solos and is a bright 
cheery number. 

By the Brookside, by Tours. Grade 5. 
A brilliant showy recital waltz, containing 
arpeggios and splendid work in triplets. 

Saxophone and Piano 

Weeping Willow Lane, by Klickman. A 
very tuneful waltz arranged for C melody, 
E flat or B flat tenor saxophone and piano. 

A few months ago we listed a saxophone 
solo and found we had many saxophone 
players among our readers. If you are 
interested in collections for saxophone and 
piano, we will be glad to give descriptions 
and prices of such books. 





Address all orders for music to Successful 


arming 
FEBRUARY MUSIC COUPON 
(Which expires May 31st) 
Vocal 
Hello, Prosperity, 40 cents. 
Night, 30 cents. 
My Little Home on the Hill, 30 centa. 
Keep on Building Castles, 30 cents. 
Rose Dreams, 30 cents. 
When It’s Sunset in Sweden, 15 cents. 
Instrumental 
Novelette Picturesque, 40 cents. 
Glow Worm, 15 cents. 
Rose Fay, 15 cents. 
one and Piano 
Aloha Oc, Farewell to Thee, 15 cents. 
_ MAY MUSIC COUPON 
(This coupon expires August 31st, 1923.) 
Vocal 


In a Little Town Near By, 40 cents. 
When the Leaves Come Tumbling Down, 
30 cents 
My Dearest Prayer, 40 cente. 
oy an Old Rose and Lavender Shawl, 30 
cents. 
A Mother Song, 15 cents. 
For the Sake of Auld Lang Syne, 30 cents. 
Instrumental 
Sun Shower Caprice, 35 cents. 
The Juggler, 30 cents 
By the Brookside, 15 cents. 
xophone and Piano 
Weeping Willow Lane, 15 cents, 
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Treasures 
You Never Can Replace 


A cherished silver heirloom—would you scour 

it with grit? 

aay treasure you can not replace deserves care- 

ful cleaning—and the precious thin enamel of 

teeth is one of the greatest treasures you 
ve. Once scratched or worn away by gritty 

dentifrices even Nature can never replace tooth 

enamel or restore its beauty. 

“Washing” your teeth with Colgate’s after each 

meal and just before bedtime will bring out 

their greatest, beauty. 

Colgate’s is the common-sense dentifrice. A tube 

for each of the family is a sound investment 

in sound teeth. Large tube 25c. 






TEETH THE 
RIGHT WAY 


snes 
n 


Washes and 


COLGATE & CO., Farm Household Dept. 87. 
199 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
PLEASE send me samples of the following articles. 
I enclose the amount of stamps shown for each one 

ecked. 
ORibbon Dental Cream, Free OD Face Powder....6c¢ 
ORapid Shave Cream. 


Blot tebm ac iis 





or Scour 





















YESTERDAY AND 
TODA 


From the beginning of time snempertate 
Rave been erected 
gone before, and today 
stronger than ever. 

YOU CAN EASILY SELL MONUMENTS 

And make excellent profits during your 
@pare time.No investment or ex 
Le gee .We a ish — ee lustrat- 

catalogs with samples of material. 
All work guaranteed. 
WRITE USFOR PARTICULARS 


COMMON WEALTH MARBLE AND 


GRANITE COMPANY 
Manufacturers d Devignere 
S an ATL NrA.G 
—— 
FINISHING trialoffer, one film devel- 
sont ee x ts and o 
































AKERS 
1s ages 
+ Caine to Auer. 


MENDETS —WON 


Poon 


PURDY'S STUDIO. E Box 134-E, WELLS, MINN. 














prin enlargement 
oe aos = KORE film, all for 25 iB conte sliver. 








Flower Lovers 


W hich flowers do youlove 
best? The fragrant ones— 
- of course! And your per- 
é, fume rightly chosen and 
‘ discreetly used, like the 
fragrance of the flower, 
o will invest you with a be- 
° guiling loveliness. 
rl 
» 


COLGATES 


Ferfumes 


A drop of Florient (Flowers 

of the Orient) on the tip of 

“a the ear—in your hair—or 

on the lips, gives pleasure 

to those in your presence. 

¢ You can purchase Florient 

and other lovely scents in 

‘ artistic bottles, or by ounce, 
at your favorite store. 


. Make This Test 


Select and use only the perfume 

which suits your personality best. 

$ The Colgate Perfume Test makes 
this possible. Write today for the 

. three test vials illustrated below 
and enclose a 2c stamp. Address 

4 Colgate & Co., Box 645, City 
Hall Station, Department 87-P, 

oe New York City. 
























AGENTS: $42 a Week|: 


New hoslery pre »poai tion for men, women and children. 
All styles, colors and fancy stripes, 
including the finest line of silk hose. 


Guaranteed One Year 
Must wear 12 months or replaced Free! 
A prospect in every home. Often sell 
dozen pair to one family. Repeat or- 
ders will make you a steady income. 
You can sell for less than store prices. 
Mrs. McClure made over $200 first 
month. Mrs. Perry made $27 a week in 
afternoons ork spare time or ful! time. 
Anybody can sell this guaranteed line 


Silk Hose Free—25j,00" fe We want 
zoe become familiar swith, our hosiery 
ine. 


Write for particulars 
business, and state aize or hose worn. 


Thomas Mfg. Co., H-4071, Dayton, Ohio | 


NEW CHAMPION CORNET 
OUTFIT $6.85 Downs .ty $5 per 


month forfour months! Fine imported 

> w Cornet, polished brass; excellent valve 

action, tone, intonation; oar fin- 

\# wer-tips; EASY BLOWI : high 

or low pitch; io veivet-lined era- 

tol case; mote and mouthpiece; 

eclf-inetructor. For sale py our Music 

Merchant. Afoney~- back Snaventes. 
ORDER NOW! 


LYON & HEALY. 65.77 Jackson Bivd., CRicago 
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NEW ROOMS FOR OLD 


Ever so many farm girls are hard at 
work making over their rooms and the 
results are lovely indeed, judging by the 
letters received. 

A little girl living in Illinois has made a 
charming and original room from a very 
ordinary one. Her letter follows: 

“My room is on the east side of the 
house with two large windows. The 
walls and ceiling were calcimined in white, 
with white enameled woodwork. It used 
to contain a white iron bed, a black chair, 
a black table made from the bottom of a 
sewing machine, and a mirror with an oak 
frame. The windows had green shades 
with white curtains. 

“Last spring mother told me if I 
gathered eggs faithfully I could have two 
eggs out of every dozen. When I had 
collected a dozen eggs I sold them to her 
at market price. After saving the money 
from many dozens of eggs I had enough to 
buy one-half gallon flat finish, light tan 
paint, and one-half gallon of cream, also a 
quart of white enamel. 

“After mother and I removed the calci- 
mine she painted it and enameled the 
woodwork for me. We also enameled the 
bed, chair, table and mirror frame. I then 
purchased some cream curtain material for 
one strip at each window and enough for a 
drape around my table, which I now use 
for a dressing table. I also bought some 
yellow silkoline for draperies for windows 
and table. On top of the table I have a 
searf—cream color with pale yellow roses 
appliqued—which I did myself. My 
spre ad and sham match it. 

“T next took a box about two feet high, 
two feet wide and four feet long. I cov- 
ered and padded this box with cretonne 

which has a cream background with yellow 
|roses and green leaves. I made a lovely 
| soft pillow of the same material. I padded 
| the inside of the box with yellow silkoline; 
|in this box I put some of my clothes. I 
| put castors on the bottom so as to enable 
us to move it easily. 





| “Next I painted and varnished the 
floor in oak. I have two yellow and white 
lrugs. I got some pictures with white 


|enameled frames. 











‘Danishing pain 


by redcine congestion 


Millions are now using this sim- 
le treatment to stop pain. 
loan’ s, applied without rubbing, 

penetrates and produces a warm- 
ing sensation. It stimulates new, 
fresh blood to and through the 
aching part. This breaks up the 
congestion, and since congestion 
has caused the pain—quick, 
grateful relief follows. 

The world over, Sloan's stops 
rheumatic twinges and muscular 
aches. It eases aching backs and 
sharp neuralgic pains. Good, too, 
for colds in chest. 


At all drug stores 


Sloan's Liniment-kills pain! 
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Costs 

| Varnish, $0.78 Tworugs $1.80 
|Paint...... .55 Silkoline, 6% 
| Flat paint.. 1.12 Pere 1.37 | 
| Cream .. 1.12 Curtain material 
Enamel..... 1.00 616 yards 1.00 
Cretonne, ae 
| t yards... 1.20 Total $9.94” 

Isn't it a pretty room? If you did not 


see the announcement of this prize contest 

look on page 144 of the February issue o 

Successful Farming. We hope to hear 

= a great many of our young house- 
eepers are making their rooms beautiful. 

sep A. C. 

lA DANDELION PARTY FOR THE 

CHILDREN 


To the clever hostess even the humble 
dandelion offers numerous possibilities in 
the way of decorations and entertainment 
for the party she is thinking of giving for 

her children. 
4 An out-of-doors party is a delight to the 
children at dandelion time and can be 
| more easily arranged for a large number 
than can the indoor affair. A good game 
to start with is TheLion Tamer. The play- 
ers form in a circle and skip around a blind- 
folded player who stands in the center with 
a straight stick in his hand. When he 
thumps on the ground three times with his 
stick, the players must stop and cannot 
move from their places until the leader 
says so. The blindfolded lion tamer then 














DHE HESSIG-ELLIS CHEMISTS 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
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HAIR 
BALSAM 


REMOVES DANDRUFF 
dhe HAIR FALLING 


60¢ 64122 at all d 


HISCOX CHEMICAL 
PATCHOGUE, N.Y. 


“When, washing hay ale DO 








allleaks. For pad gee ay water —-~ 
utensils, milk pails, water tanks, tip 

teole—everything including granite ware. 

agate ware, tin, iron, copper, sinc, ete. 


Quick Sales—Nice Profit 





oa 
that’s all. Put up in handy metal tubes. Carry quantity right 
with you. Write for money-making proposition. 


AMERICAN PRODUCTS C0, 7625 American Bldg, Cincimnati, Obio 
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points his stick at someone who must 
grasp the other end of the stick. The 
blind man then says, “Roar like a lion,” 
and the one holding the other end must 
roar three times. If the blind man guesses 
who it is, they exchange places and the 
game continues. The players should try 
to disguise their voices and may also try 
to deceive the lion tamer as to their height 
by either raising themselves on their toes, 
or bending their knees. 

Chasing the Lion is a good game for rest- 
less little feet. This is played like the old 
game of “Hare and Hound,” using the 
dandelions to mark the trail. 

Finding the Lion is a puzzle game the 
children will enjoy. Draw on heavy white 
paper or cut from magazines and paste 
onto heavy paper the picture of a lion. 
There should be one for each little guest. 
Cut these pictures into a great many dif- 
ferently shaped pieces that the children 
may put them together and form the lion. 
These puzzles may. be packed in little 
white boxes, tied with oalioa’ baby ribbon 
and given to the children for souvenirs. 

The Caged Lion is another interesting 
game played much like “Cat and Mouse.” 
One player on the inside of the circle of 
players is the lion and the player on the 
outside of the circle or cage is the keeper. 
The lion must try to break thru or slip 
under the clasped hands of the players. If 
he succeeds in getting out of the cage and 
catching the tamer, then the couple whose 
handclasp was broken letting the lion thru, 
must be the lion and tamer. 

Serve the refreshments on the lawn. If 
convenient have a large but low table 
around which the children may sit Turk 
fashion. Use crepe paper napkins and 
tablecloth in yellow and white, with a big 
white centerpiece. Around the base of the 
cake arrange a wreath of dandelions. The 
refreshments may be as elaborate or as 
simple as desired but they should be of 
such a nature as not to upset the stomachs 
of small children. The following menu is 


Creamed Fish in Timbales 
Bread and Butter Sandwiches 
Lemon Ice in Lemon Cups 
White Cake 
Orangeade 
To carry out the color scheme, grate a 
little of the yolk of hard-boiled eggs over 
the creamed fish. The sandwiches may 
be cut in fancy shapes and the cake frosted 
with lemon or orange frosting. If bonbons 
are desired the old-fashioned lemon drops 
are better than softer candies.—L. E. B. 


TO BURN TRASH 
A safe and convenient 
way to burn trash in 
the yard is to make a 
cylinder a couple of 
feet or more in diam- 
eter of fine chicken 
wire. Set this on end 
in the place designed 
and throw in the trash. 
Start the fire at the bottom and it will 
burn well as the air enters freely from all 
sides. The wire prevents burning papers 
or other light particles from Sbviee 
a vant 

eS greeny nn a piece of old tin may be 
wired over one end to serve as a bottom 
and the wire cylinder can be used as a 
receptacle for old papers and odds and 
ends until the day of burnis of burning.—A. M. A. 


HOME-GROWN COM! COMFORTERS 


At sheep shearing time take the wool 
as it comes from your sheep and wash 
well in soft water and good soap. It 
requires a good deal of washing. Dry and 
viele apart. Procure a pair of wool cards, 
and card your wool as our grandmothers 
used to and make your own woolen mat- 
tresses or quilts. There is nothing better 
or warmer. 

In my mattress I used six pounds of 
wool. I don’t think less is advisable, tho 
more would be better. My mattress cost 
about $3.50 when complete.—Mrs. A.C. R. 
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—cheapest natu- 
ral element — 
costs nothing on 
the farm—as free 
as air 


N our time no single 
development means 
more to the comfort, 
ease, and economy of 


SUNLIGHT.” 
Makes every room in 


as day. 
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having ask 


Rural Route Number. 


a eee ee 
Are You Going to Move? 


If you are going to move within thirty days, or if you have moved recently without 

ed our address on our subscription list, please advise us at once 
so you will not miss any copies of Successful Farming. Please be sure to give both your 
old and new address. If your new home is on a Rural Route, be sure to give the 


us to change y 











—promotes hap- 
piness—saves la- 
bor, time, and 
money —saves 
eyes and health 


—easily available every- Father’s reading hours 
where at factory prices will be lengthened, and 


—dependable, uniform 


quality 


farm life than that beautiful eye- 
saving illuminant—Union Carbide 
Gas. Just water, carbide, and a 
simple apparatus produce it. 


Science calls it “ARTIFICIAL 


the house, 


including cellar and attic, bright 


Mother will have more time for rest, 
and devotion to the comfort, wel- 
fare, and happiness of the children. 


And you can cook with 
Union Carbide Gas, too. 
Thousands of wives are 
doing it, and their ironing. 
Heats water for washing, 
bathing, and shaving. Light- 
ens work. No wood, no coal, 
no ashes. No excessive heat 
in the kitchen. 


he will realize and en- 
joy the increased hap- 
piness of the entire family. 


Lights up the barn. 
Self lighting—no matches. 


And the way sunlike light will in- 
duce the hens to lay more eggs! 


Give them added hours of activity 
—almost equal to daylight hours— 
for extra food and water consump- 
tion, and lo!—lots more eggs when 
eggs are highest—lots more profit! 
Increased egg production reduces 
cost of lighting entire premises. 









We have 
Union Carbide 
Warehouses in 
150 cities. ~~ 
There is one 
near you 







' Again, Union Carbide Gas is so easy to make and costs so little 
to use! Just water, carbide, and a simple apparatus produce it 


eae aces ce Ses acs cere eee eer eee ee ee eS 

UNION CARBIDE SALES COMPANY 
30 East 42d Street, Dept. J-49 New York, N. Y. 

Please send me, without obligation, information on UNION CARBIDE Lighting and 


Note: Every owner of a Carbide Gas Lighting and Cooking Plant 
should write wae 8 po he ws he will be kept advised of our lowest direct-to-con- 


Carbide user sumer prices and warchouse ad 
- a ee he ten bed aadion 


and his name placed on 


(For Convenience Use the Coupon Below) 





Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa 
I am going to move; please change my address from 


Old Address 


ee SS 


to New Address 





My name is 


_R.F.D _State 


[ 






2 
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May, 1923 





TWENTY-FOUR HOUR PORCHES 


By GENEVIEVE A. CALLAHAN 


O you use your porches twenty-four hours a day? Or 
do you have the narrow, useless kind that look as if the 
carpenter had finished your house, looked it over and 

murmured, “Oh, I forgot to put on a porch!’ and forthwith 
tacked on a pale little skeleton of one at the front entrance and 
in like manner one at the back door? 

If you have a wide, long porch with a roof and a good floor 
you are indeed blessed with good fortune; and if you have one 
upstairs besides the regulation ones near the ground, you are 
doubly blessed. 

It is surprising what can be done at a reasonably low cost to 
make one of those after-thoughts into the kind that can be 
used twenty-four hours a day in fair weather or foul. If it is 
at all possible (and many things are possible that do not seem 
so at first glance) have the porch widened. If that cannot, for 
good and sufficient reasons, be done, the porch can be made 
to seem much larger and more roomy by the use of awnings. 
These are not particularly inexpensive, of course, but they last 
for years, can be repainted to freshen them and they make the 
living rooms as well as the porch ever so much cooler. 

The photographs shown on this page were taken in a middle- 
western farm home. The sleeping porch in this case is above 
the living porch on the east side of the house, but if a house 
boasts only one porch, one could with very little trouble make 
it a convertible one, for work and relaxation during the day 
and truly restful sleep at night. 

One such porch with which we are familiar runs across the 
entire east side of the house, with doors opening upon it from 
both kitchen and living room. It measures probably twelve by 





twenty feet, is sereened in, and is beautifully shaded by tame 
grape vines which climb over it. 

At one end is a plain table at which three meals a day are 
thoroly enjoyed. Not one more step is necessary in serving a 
dinner here than in serving it in the dining room. The launder- 
ing of table cloths is eliminated for one of those attractive but 
inexpensive painted oilcloth sets is used for all meals. Napkins 
are of heavy checked cotton crepe in lavender and white, with 
edges frayed to the depth of half an inch. These are easily 
washed and require only the slightest pretense of ironing. 

The mother and daughters of this family have learned to do a 
large part of their meal preparation on the cool porch. They 
spread newspapers on the dining table and there they pare 
potatoes, clean sweet corn and do all the other things that create 
litter in the house. Papers and all are then rolled up and de- 
stroyed. 

Afterdinnerfatherandtheboys stretch out in easy chairs or 
the couch which occupy the other end of the porch and then 
when they are off to the fields the girls bring their sewing or 
magazines and there spend the afternoon. 

Porch furniture costs just as much or as little as one wishes 
to put into it. There is a fascination about fixing up a porch 
that tempts one to spend and spend, but remember that a few 
boxes or pots filled with fresh, growing plants will make up 
for many deficiencies in the appearance of the furnishings; 
that chairs and tables may be given a coat of waterproof varnish 
stain which will not be ruined even by a hard, blowing rain; 
and that a porch which must be swept and scrubbed but is 
never used has no reason for existence. 
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The Wonderful Message of Fuller Brushes 













Fuller Wall Brush 


Keeps walls **spick and 
an.’’ Lifts dust and 
lirt right off wallpaper 
plaster, without rub 
bing itin. Great for ceil 
gs or picture mouldings. 


Are you weary of eternal sweeping, scrubbing, dusting,— 
because you have not the household equipment that has made 
such work easy for millions of housewives? Fuller Brushes 
ire the greatest help that have come into American homes 
within the last few years They have added so much in the 
way of comfort and cleanliness. They have meant so much 
for the satisfaction of the housewife, and relieved her from 
any of her hard, tiresome, daily duties. 


The men on the farms have had all the newest implements 
to help them save time, expense and labor. But the drudgery 
housework was pretty much the same, until the Fuller 
Brush Company realized that it was due the farmwives to 
ve just as much in the way of proper utensils to lighten 
id make easier their work. To-day, thousands of men on 
farms are only too glad to see “Mother” finding her work 
less tiresome, and her home cleaner and happier in every 
Through the use of Fuller Brushes, she now has more 
to devote to her family, her church social work, and to 
er worthwhile things and pleasures. And when “Mother” 
is well and contented, then the whole household life means 
to everybody. The boys and girls are not now so 
sus to leave the farm, as they used to be. This is why 
er Men are welcomed in over 5 million homes where 

er Brushes are now in daily use. 


The Fuller Man comes 
right to your home— 


This is the only place where you can 
rightly decide upon which Fuller Brushes 
you need to do your own 
cleaning jobs. And the Fuller Man takes 
time to explain all the many uses of every Fuller 
Brush he shows you. He willingly demonstrates 
how they accomplish their results so wonderfully 
well, so quickly, and so easily. He comes with 
many helpful suggestions, which are keenly ap- 
preciated everywhere he calls. 

The Fuller Man is a resident of the community 
he serves. He knows farm homes, and the Brushes 
you can use to your own best advantage. You 
can examine these Brushes, but you are under no 
obligation to buy at all. However, if you do buy, 
you pay no money down, and the man who takes 
your order brings the Brushes to you. 
you don’t know the Fuller Man in your 
county, write direct to The Fuller Brush Co., 1072 
Windsor Ave., Hartford, Conn., and the nearest 
Fuller Man will come to see you. Let us send 
you our book “Handy Brushes on the Farm.” It’s 
free—just send a postcard, 


Fuller 
Wonder 





stoves, into nooks and cor- 
t goes for dust and dirt and 

every time. Soft, fluffy If 
is hold the dirt until it is 
out. Wash it; put it through 
ringer; yet it loses none of 
st-absorbing qualities. And 
o light and easy to handle. 

why thousands of women 


t their Wonder Mop. 





particular \ 


Fuller 
Broom 
(Pat’d.) 








Made of 
tough, 
durable Aztec 
Fiber. Won't come 
out, nor break off like 
broomcorn. Outsweeps 
ind outlasts three old-style brooms, 
Lighter and more easily handled, A 
wonderful broom for use indoors and 
outdoors. 


FULLER BRUSHES 


9 USES-HEAD TO FOOT—CELLAR TO ATTIC 








U nion-Made 
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. « at present I am wearing an Oshkosh 
B "Gosh Overall that I bought in September 1921 
I have worn this overall practically every day, and 
it books phe for a couple of months yet. 


ett Donald A. Young, Box 2 } 


Salt Creek, Wyoming. } 
Mr. Young saved money. He bought an Oshkosh B’Gosh Overall 
It gave him over a year's wear. Had he bought cheaper overalls, 
he probably would have worn out two or three pair and his over- 
all expense for the year would have been much more. 
Besides actually saving money, he had a big, husky, comfortable 
| that did not bind or chafe him; that fit him and that did not 
fade and shrink excessively 

Have not yet found an overall that can stay with the Oshkosh 
B ( 70sh,”” wr tes Ben Kottn ar Route J Forest Green, Mo. “Have 
worn Oshkosh B'Gosh Overalls for the past eight years and find 
them the best that money can buy.”’ writes Milton B. Tauscher, 1000 
W. State St., Cheboygan, Mich. Letters like these arrive constantly 


The denim of which Oshkosh B'Gosh Overall No. 101 and Coat 
No. 301 are made is the heaviest, strongest overall denim made 
Prove th is any time I v weighing the overall It is woven exclusively 
for Oshkosh B'Gosh by the largest mill in New England specializing 
n high grade denims. It is Double Dyed with genuine indigo. It 
vill not fade. It is put through a water process that shrinks the cloth 


40 to 2815 inches in width. It is America’s best blue denim. 


E very yard of it goes into Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls. 


Stores that sell Oshkosh B'Gosh Overalls receive this guarantee: 


“If a man or boy ever comes back to you with a pair of Oshkosh 
B’Gosh Overalls and claims that they are not entirely satis- 
factory, whether he has worn them a week or a year, no mat- 
ter how unreasonable the claim may seem to you—make them 
good with a new pair and send the old ones to us for credit.” 

Mr. Ed Schreibert, Victor, lowa, wrote us This is the first overall 


l ever bought that had a guarantee worth anything 


The way to find out that Oshkosh B’Gosh Overalls will save you 


I ney and give you greater satisiacnon, comiort and ionger wear is 


to try them. Ff yut the coupon below. Put down the number of 
overalis and Jacke ts you want tne size al d your dealer Ss name 
We will send the overalls to him. You call for them and pay him 
Do not send us an oney, We sell only through retail stores 





OSHKOSH OVERALL CO., General Offices, Oshkosh, Wis. 


Factories at Oshkosh, Wis., U.S. A.— Welland, Ont., Canada 


Mail to OSHKOSH OVERALL CO., Oshkosh, Wis. 
\rentieme! oend e | owing Overalls and jackets to 
I ss 
M © W t Les Coats, Size 
ys 4 s, Ag Boys" Coats, Size 
4 ‘ 
| ‘a 
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Overalls 























Overall No. 101 
Coat No. 301 


This untouched 
photograph shows 
whata husky,com 
fortable overall is 


Oshkosh B’Gosh 
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